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Mr. Hbybubn, from the Committee on Manufactures, submitted the 

following 

REPORT AND HEARINGS. 

[To accompany S. 7649.] 

The Committee on Manufactures, to whom was referred S. 7649, a 
bill ''to prevent the sale or transportation in interstate or foreign 
commerce of articles of food held in cold storage for more than one 
y^ar, and for reflating traffic therein, and for other purposes," 
having taken testimony and obtained a large amount of information 
in regard to the subject matter of the proposed legislation, submit 
these considerations as the premises for the proposed legislation on 
the subject, with the following recommendations: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the following: 

Sbction 1. That no adulterated or misbranded food product not conforming to the 
requirements and restrictions of this act and the regulations made under its authority 
shall extend into interstate or foreign commerce or be sold or offered for sale within 
the District of Columbia or within any district, Territory, or possession of the United 
states. 

Sbc. 2. That any of the hereinafter named articles of food which have been held 
in cold storage for more than the period hereinafter designated, to wit: 

Beef, or the manufactures or products thereof, seven months; 

Veal, or the manufactures or products thereof, four months; 

Pork, or the manufactures or products thereof, four months; 

Sheep, or the manufactures or products thereof, four months; 

Lam be, or the manufactures or pro<iu(;ts thereof, three months; 

Poultry, or the manufactures or products thereof, three months; 

Game, or the manufactures or products tliereof, three months; 

Fish, or the manufactures or products thereof, three months; 

Eggs, or the manufactures or products thereof, three months; 

Butter, or the manufactures or products thereof, three months; 
or any article of foo<i, which having been held in cold storage for any periwl of time, 
has been removed therefrom and returned again to cold storage ifhall be deemed to 
be adulterate<l within the meaning of this act. 

Sbc. 3. That any article of food which has been held in cold storage or the pack- 
age cantaining it, or from which it is sold, shall fail to bear a laoel plainly and 
correctly stating the date of production, killing, packing, or manufacturing, and the 
period of time during which the article has been held in cold storage, shall be 
aeemed to be misbranded within the mean>ng of this act. 

Ill 
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No food product having been once placed in cold storage and removed therefrom 
shall again be placed in cold storage. 

When any package containing such food products as above designated shall be 
broken and the contents thereof sold bv items, then the seller shall, at the request 
of the purchaser, correctly state the information above required to be placed upon 
the original package, upon a tag to be attached to such item before delivering the 
same to the purchaser. The container from which such article is sold shall be in 
plain view of the purchaser or on demand produced for inspection by the purchaser. 

8bc. 4. That every person who places any food product m a package or container 
bearing a false or fraudulent statement as to the quantity, quality, or character of the 
contents thereof, or as to the date of production thereof, .or in regard to the time of 
placing the same in cold storage or its removal therefrom, or makes any false state- 
ment upon said package or container in regard to the contents thereof, or places or 
causes or allows to be placed any fraudulent brand, mark, or statement upon said 
package or container, shall be deemed to be guilt}^ of misbranding. 

Sec. 5. That the temi cold storage as used herein shall be construed to mean the 
deposit of food products in wat^houses, buildings, or other receptacles where for a 
longer period than ten days the temperature is artificially kept at forty d^rees Fah- 
renheit or below, except when the products are actually in transit and have not 
previous to such transit been in cold storage. 

Sbc. 6. That any of the hereinbefore-named articles which may have been frozen 
in cold storage shall not be sold or offered for sale except in a frozen condition, and 
any such product which, having been once frozen has thereafter been thawed, 
inflated, injected, or in any way manipulated so as to alter its appearance and make 
it resemble a fresh, unfrozen product, shall be deemed to be adulterated. 

Sec. 7. That no food product enumerated above shall be placed in cold storage if 
diseased in any way, or if not caught, handled, or slaughtered in a sanitary manner, 
or if not properly cooled as provided by the regulations herein provided to be made 
for the sanitary preparation of such products for storage; and any product stored 
without conformity to this act and to the regulations made in pursuance of this act 
shall be deemed to be adulterated and misbranded and subject to all the penal^ee 
provided therefor. 

Sbc. 8. That the President is empowered and authorized to make such rules and 
regulations in conformity with the provisions of this act for the inspection of articles 
of food coming within the provisions of this act, and in aid of its enforcement, as 
shall be necessary to insure the full compliance therewith. 

Sec. 9. That any person, persons, association of persons, or corporation guilty of 
misbranding or adulterating any food product, or of the violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act shall upon conviction therefor be subject to a fine of not less utan 
one hundred dollars or more than five thousand dollars and to imprisonment for a 
period of not less than six months or more than ten years. 

Sec. 10. That all the provisions of this act shall be applicable within the District 
of Columbia and in any Territory, district, or insular possession of the United 
States, and to all food products placed, carried, or kept in mterstate or foreign com- 
merce. 

Amend the title by striking out the words ''one year" in line 3 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words ''the time herem specified." 

Section 1 makes provision against the sale or shipment of adulter- 
ated or misbranded food products. 

Section 2 defines adulterated food products. 

Section 3 provides for the labeling of food products. 

Section 4 provides against false branding or labeling. 

Section 6 defines the meaning of cold storage. 

Section 6 provides against the seUing of food products that have 
been frozen after they have been thawed. 

Section 7 provides against the placing of diseased or unhealthy 
food products in cold storage. 

Section 8 provides for making the necessary rules and regulations 
in regard to the inspection of food products. 

Section 9 provides for the penalties and punishment for the vio- 
lation of this act. 

Section 10 defines the limit of the application of the provisions of 
this act. 
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PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION. 

First. Toprotect the health of the people. 

Second. To protect the consumer against imposition and fraudu- 
lent practices. 

Third. To preserve the food product against waste that it may be 
available to the consumer throughout a greater length of time and 
that the supply may be so adjusted to the demand as to avoid periods 
of dearth or oversupply of food products. 

The first purpose of the legislation stated, ''to protect the health 
of the people/' is first in importance. 

Processes of preservation which so change the nature of food as to 
render it injurious to health may be considered separately from that 
class of preservatives which only diminishes the quality of the article 
as to value. 

The first class calls for proliibitive legislation. 

All the people are interested in the preservation and protection of 
the eeneral puoUc health from impairment or destruction for reasons 
so obvious as to make it unnecessary to do more than state the fact 
here in presenting the general subject. 

The nrst purpose of this measure is to supplv protection to the 
actual consumer against such consequences as flow from that class 
of attempted or professed food preservation which deceives the user 
into the beUef that the article is nealthful when as a fact it is injurious. 

The preservation of food products is of the greatest importance to 
both the producer and the consumer; the question we have to con- 
sider is as to the method and manner of preservation. 

Preservation methods such as those with which we are dealing 
are of recent origin, and Httle assistance to the solution of present 
questions can be gained from a review of the past regarding the 
preservation of food products. 

The drying process as applied to most food products when unaccom- 
panied by the use of so-called '' preservatives'' is generally free from 
objection on the score of healthfulness and in some forms has been 
practiced in all ages; there is, however, ground for considering the 
"preservatives'' used in connection with the drying process. One 
in general use is smoking over a wood fire, the preservative element 
in the smoke being creosote. The genuine smoked meat is perhaps 
free from objection, but the use of pyroligneous acid or "Uquid 
smoke" should be classed with "food preservatives" subject to legal 
regulation and control. 

It is difficult to consider the question of the storage of food products 
independent of the various accompanying steps wKich enter at differ- 
ent stages into the process of handling the product from first to last; 
but we must keep in view the effect of each and every item entering 
into the process. 

In any case the condition of the article as to its healthfulness or 
fitness for food must be the first subject of consideration and control. 

If the cow which produces the milk is so affected as to affect the 
milk, then that cow should not be allowed to contribute to the milk 
supplv. 

Ii tne animal is in an unhealthful condition, such animal should not 
be allowed to enter into the food supply of the country in any form; 
and so with any basic article of human food. 
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It is not enough, however, to see that the animal is in a perfectly 
healthful condition when producing milk or when slaughtered for 
niarket; the demand for healthful origin, surroundings, and condi- 
tions must extend to and cover every step and every period of time up 
to the consumer, and upon the premises that the health of each and 
every person is a matter of public concern and consideration rests 
the responsibility to exercise legislative control over conditions upon 
which the health of the public rests. 

Section 2 deals with the length of time during which the several 
enumerated articles may remain in cold storage. 

The times fixed in the section are the result of a very careful con- 
sideration of the wisdom of cold storage, first, as it affects the general 
health of the people, and second as it relates to the question of the 
supply and demand of food products in the daily relation of the people 
to tneir market. 

While the committee was unable to procure testimony or state- 
ments covering the entire scope of preservation and storage of food 
products, it has to the extent of its ability under the conditions sur- 
rounding the investigation been enabled to obtain such figures as 
will with reasonable accuracy represent the situation relative to the 
supply and demand as it bears upon the seUine: and purchasing mar- 
ket for food products. The investigation in this particular is strictly 
within the scope of the jurisdiction of the Committee on Manufactures. 

The condition of the live animal afterwards entering into food 
products is very important. It will be conceded that the flesh of an 
animal in an unhealthy condition when aUve is objectionable as an 
article of food after being killed, and should therefore be excluded 
from food products which may be preserved or cured in any way for 
subsequent use, and certainly should not become a part of the great 
body of foods preserved by cold storage and otherwise to be con- 
sumed under circumstances where it would probably be impossible to 
detect without scientific investigation the unhealthy condition of the 
live animal. 

A comprehensive analysis of the testimony received by the com- 
mittee in regard to quantities? and values of food products produced 
and stored is to be gathered from the condensed reports of the Cold 
Storage Association : 

Statement of values o/prodticts that enter cold storage yearly. 

[From the " Refrigeration Industries In the United States."] 

Meats chilled or preserved by cold by packers $1, 500, 000, 000 

Goods placed in commercial cold-storage warehouses 350, 000, 000 

Brewery products refrio^erated 325, 000, OOO 

Dairy products in cold storage 30, 000, 000 

Fish frozen or in cold storage 30, 000, 000 

Eggs placed in cold storage 21, 000, 000 

Poultry frozen or in cold storage 45, 000, 000 

Apples placed in cold storage 15, 000, 000 

Other fruits and vegetables handled under refrigeration 40, 000, 000 

Ice cream and ices 45, 000, 000 

Furs and fabrics held in cold storage 60, 000, 000 

Ice, natural and manufactured 60, 000, 000 

Goods stored in chill rooms of produce merchants, wholesale meat 

and provision dealers, etc. (estimated) 250, 000, 000 

Goods artificially chilled in bleacheries, dye houses, oil refineries, 

powder works, chemical works, photographic plate works, etc. 

(estimated) 250, 000, 000 
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The foUowing statement of Victor H. Becker, of Chicago^ HI., is 
instructive: 

The value of the products which pass through the refrigerating roonis 
in the course of trade during a year is upward of S2^500.000;000. This 
appears in the testimony of Victor U. Becker, of Chicago^ HI., on 
pages 181-182 of the printed testimony. Mr. ibecker is a refrigerat- 
ing engineer and resides in Chicago. H!e has been for 36 years engaged 
in the refrigerating business in all of its branches (p. 178). Mr. 
Becker has given the committee much valuable information in regard 
to cold storage, which will be found in his testimony from page 178 
to 192. These statistics deal with the quantities of food products 
produced and stored in the United States. He gives the present 
quantities of certain food products as follows: 

Eggs: 21,500,000,000, equal to 60,000,000 cases, 5 per cent of 
which is 3,000,000 cases, the quantity actually placed in cold storage 
in 1909. 

Butter: He rives the total quantity of butter in cold storage the 
latter part of August, 1909, from 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 pounds, 
which would be aoout 5 per cent of the total production oi butter 
in the United States. 

The Associated Warehouses, comprising 301 cold-storage ware- 
houses, on December 1, 1909, held 37,465,625 pounds of butter. 
Most of the long-storage butter goes into the cooler in May, June, 
and July, when the cows are fresh and have plenty of fresh grass. 
The production during these months is in excess of the market needs. 

Out of the production of 30,000,000 to 60,000,000 barrels of apples 
produced yearly the cold-storage warehouses receive between 3,000,000 
to 5,000,000 barrels. 

The value of the fresh meat going into refrigeration annually is 
about $1,500,000,000. The quantity of poultry frozen and held in 
cold storage is about 1,000,000,000 pounds, valued at $45,000,000. 
The value of eggs placed in cold storage yearlv is about $21,000,000. 
The value of butter placed in cold storage yearly is about $25,000,000. 
Cheese placed in cold storage annually is valued at about $5,000,000. 
Frozen fish held in cold storage annually is valued at about 
$30,000,000. The value of apples, fresh and dried, placed in cold 
storage annually is from twelve to fifteen million dollars. 

The following table will show in part the quantity of food products 
produced and the quantity held in cold storage during the year 
ending June 30, 1910, in six of the large packing houses m Chicago 
and the Middle West: 



CATTLE. 




1,386,062 

222,281 

826,180 

631,284 

1,901.465 



Pounds. 
700,604,000 

424.520,439 
133,417,152 
438,037,244 
284,440,000 
652.279.935 



Placed in 

cold 
storage. 



Pounds. 
28, 760. 000 

7, 710. Ift5 
7.;j37.97a I 

33,.')«W,700 
9,(V44.31o I 

40,545,700 



4,864.141 2,633.388.770 I 133.566,793 



Per cent 
placed 
in cold 

storage. 



4.1 

l.SU) 
5.0 

7. m 

3.4 

.071 



Length of time held in cold storage. 



Maximum. 



Minimum. 



Average. 



1 year to 15 
montlis. 



1 week. 



7 months. 



8 montlis 3 days ' 3 months. 

1 h yonrs 10 ihiys ! 9 months. 

13 inonths ' 3 days , 5 months. 

15 montlLS 24 hours ' 7 montlis. 



vni 
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SHSBP. 



• 

Head. 


Weight. 


Placed in 

cold 
vtorsge. 


Percent 
placed 
inoold 

storage. 


Length of time held hi cold storage. 


Maximum. 


Mlnimom. 


ATersge. 


2,606,120 

828,535 
462,204 
919,246 
649,495 
1,628,281 


Pounds. 
106,416,000 

32.889,903 
18,852,789 
38,389,830 
27,207,000 
67,091,504 


Pounds. 
1,642,000 

126,500 

365,587 

1,098,500 

266.148 


1.46 

.885 
2.0 
2.88 
1.0 


1 year to 15 
months. 


Iweek 


7 months. 

8 months. 

9 months. 
5 months. 
7 months. 


8 months 

Uyemrs 

13 months 

15 months 


8 days 


10 days 

Sdayi 


745,343 


.011 


24 hours 


7,083,881 


289,247,116 


4,144,078 





CALVES. 



498,420 

96,894 

11,976 

177,908 

106,891 

801,630 


60,969,000 

9,984,164 

1,479,855 

18,228,731 

13,687,000 

88,736,150 


1,093,000 


1.8 


1 year to 15 
months. 


Iweek 


7 months. 

3 month!. 
months. 
5 months. 
7 months. 


145,476 
557,200 
170,837 
938,918 


9.82 
3.06 
L2 
.024 


8 months 

1* years 

18 months 

15 months 


3days 


10 days 

3day«. 

24houn 


1,192,714 


142,974,900 


2,905,431 



HOQS. 



3,821,567 

926,761 

846,872 

1,374,448 

1,601,131 

8,324,109 


620,551,000 

145,920,503 
63,787,930 
215,237,390 
287,260,000 
510,902,614 


13,317,000 

1,876,396 

201,362 

1,977,000 

2,621,273 

16,606,756 


2.14 

1.286 
.31 
.92 
.00 
.032 


1 year to 15 

months. 
60 to 90dfiys. . 


Iweek 


7 months. 

3 months. 
9 months. 
5 months. 
7 months. 


8 months 

11 years 

13 months 

15 months 


3 days... 


10 days 

3 days 


24 hours 


11,294,888 


1,840,668,446 


39,601.787 



E0Q8. 



Purchssed. 


Placed in 
cold storage. 


Per cent 
placed 
in cold 

storage. 


Maximum. 


Minimum. 


Average. 


Doten. 
12,634,873 
600.000 
244,950 


Doten. 

7,156,318 
600,000 
244,950 


66.8 


15 months 

9 months 


Iweek 

10 days 


7 months. 
4j^ months. 




» 






13,479,823 


8,000.268 
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IX 



BUTTER. 



Weight. 


Placed In 
cold storage. 


Percent 
placed 
mcold 

storage. 


Maximum. 

15 months. 

4 months 

10 months 


Minimum. 


1 
Average. 

7 months. 
2 months. 
5 months. 

months. 


Pomndt. 

7.279,030 

204, M7 

1,020,000 

1,015,408 

10,305,716 


Poundi, 
4,000,324 
204,647 


55 


Iweek........ 

3 days 




10 days. 


1,016,408 
10,395,716 






16 months 


4 days 






10,913,701 


15,625,185 



POULTRY. 



10,650,620 
7,170,162 


11,094,266 
7,179,162 


56.4 15 months 

1 16 months 


1 

1 week 1 7 months. 

4 days 6 months. 


1 


1 


26,838,701 


18,273,428 



The following special reference to foodstuffs is submitted 



BEEF. 

The value of meats chilled, or preserved by cold, by the packers 
during the last year, as appears by the table printed herein, was 
$1,500,000,000. 

There is a great difference of opinion in regard to the time in which 
meat may be safely held in cold storage without deteriorating in 
healthfulness, or as it affects the market of the producer and the price 
to the consumer. 

In the regard to the first, a reference to the testimony contained in 
the hearings, which will be readily found by referring to the index 
thereto, would seem to make it unnecessary to make extended special 
mention of it here. 

The bill provides in section 2 that beef shall not be held in cold 
storage to exceed seven months. 

VEAL, PORK, SHEEP, AND LANfBS. 

These are what are generally termed ** small meats/' and the time 
limit prescribed in section 2 of the bill governing the period of cold 
storage for this class of meats is based upon a careful consideration 
of the testimony which will be found in the hearings under a {)roper 
head. 

Fiaii. 

The item of fish is not the least important in considering cold 
storage in its effect upon the health of the people and upon tlie mar- 
ket. The testimony of Dr. Wiley on pages 7,8, and 9 of the hearings 
in regard to the effect of cold storage upon fish will be found very 
instructive when taken in connection with the large amount of testi- 
monv found in the hearings in regard to fish, and fully justifies the 
conclusion of the committee with reference to tlio restrictions upon 
the cold storage of fish. 
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POULTRY. 

The bill provides that poultry can remain in cold storage not to 
exceed three months. This limitation has been decided upon after a 
consideration of all of the testimony, oral or written, offered before 
the committee. 

A single firm in Chicago during the year ended Jime 30, 1910, 
placed m cold storage upward of 12,000,000 pounds of poultry, 
which was more than 56 per cent of the quantity purchased by tms 
concern during that period, thus showing about the per cent of 
poultry that is placed in cold storage during a year. 

EGGS. 

It is clauned that there is a necessity and an advantage in the cold 
storage of eggs in each city. For example, in New York City the 
egg receipts on April 20, 1910, were 43,000 cases of 30 dozen each — 
equal to 1,290,000 dozen, and for the week ending Amil 23, 1910, the 
receipts were over 200,000 cases of 30 dozen each. The week before 
the receipts were 192,000 cases. The demand of the city for con- 
sumption during that period was about 12,000 cases per day; thus 
the city of New York alone consumes 360,000 dozen eggs per day. 
This is said to be the minimum consumption. Some estimate tne 
receipts as high as 40,000 cases per day with a daily consumption of 
only 12,000 cases, which would evidently result in an accumulated 
surplus, or a waste or slump in prices, and the surplus would have to 
be placed in cold storage. It is claimed that this surplus when care- 
fully inspected by candling if placed in cold storage will retain its 
quality for a period of several months. This fact is controverted by 
tne testimonjr of experienced men who have made a careful study of the 
question. It is very evident from the testimony that there is a material 
difference between the keeping capacity of eggs produced at different 
seasons of the year, so that we must take into account the amount of 
the product and of the surplus during those months when production 
is greatest. More eggs go into storage in Chicago than in New York 
City, and the season of production differs in the section of the country 
from which Chicago draws its eggs. The receipts of eggs in Chicago 
for January, 1910, was about 65,000 cases, and for AprU in the same 
year the receipts were over 773,000 cases. For the same months in 
the same year the receipts in the city of New York were 137,408 and 
723.257, respectively 

The average quantity of eggs placed in cold storage in New York 
City (including Jersev Citv) each year is about 700,000 cases, and in 
the" city of Chicago about "^1 ,000,000. 

It is claimed that the cold-storage supply is drawn upon whenever 
the supply of fresh eggs falls below the market demand, and that 
even in August, September, and every month thereafter eggs are 
withdrawn from cold storage, that the largest quantities go out in 
December, and that January usually cleans out the cold-storage eggs. 
About that season it is claimed that fresh eggs from the South begin to 
arrive in considerable quantities, causing the market price to fall below 
the point where profit is possible in cold-storage eggs, and cold-storage 
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eg^ are consequently withheld from the market imtil the season 
arrives when they can be sold at a profit as against any eggs. 

There is a strong showing made m support of the proposition that 
the people always trade with the oldest stock, and that when new 
eggs come into tne market they are withheld from the public in order 
that eggs already becoming deteriorated from storage may pass out. 
The reason for this is obvious, and this is true of all cold-storage goods. 
The storage proprietors push out the old stock and retain the new, 
sometimes until it is very old. They speak in justification of the 
wisdom of cold storage, or the facility with which a depleted market 
may be supplied from cold-storage supplies, and draw rather dis- 
couraging pictures of the condition of tne market and the people in 
the event there was no reserve source of supnly. There is some 
merit in this proposition, but it is not all clear aavantage to the con- 
sumer or to tne producer. Very often "when the producer should be 
supplying the consumer wdth fresh produce the cold-storage men 
wall undersell the producer of the fresh materials by reason of the 
surplus which they command in cold storage and of which they must 
get rid, thus making a sharp and unhealthful competition, not between 
the producer of foodstuffs of the same rank and grade, but between the 
storagemen carrying large stocks of old stock in reserve and the 
producer of fresh stock, w^io must get rid of his goods either to the 
consumer directly or, in the event of being supplanted in the market 
by cold-storage men, to the cold-storage men at their own prices 
Both phases of this question are worthy of consideration. 

No eggs should be placed in cold storage that are produced during 
the hot months. It is an ascertained fact that they are of an inferior 
quality in every respect. The testimony would indicate that such 
eggs as are produced during warm months will not, under the most 
favorable conditions, remain fit for use over three months, and that 
more often in less than a month they are utterly unfit for human food. 

A very large trade exists in broken and inferior eggs. These eggs 
are placed in barrels and frozen at any time of the year, and often 
regardless of the condition of the eggs. Thousands of tons of this 
product are continually in cold storage and are known by the name 
of cooking eggs, and by other names given tliem as a disguise. There 
have been several recent cases brought to the attention of the courts 
in which rotten eggs were found in transit from cold storasje to 
bakeries and confectioners in some of our nearby large cities, and were 
duly confiscated under existing law. Certain dealers in such article 
on a very large scale recently applied to the committee for recognition 
in legislating upon the matter, claiming that this was a legitimate 
trade and protested against being discriminated against as dealers in 
food products. The facts were such as to preclude the possibility of 
giving recognition to any such trade. They admitted that they dealt 
m eggs regardless of whether they were fresh or not, claiming also 
that inasmuch as they marked them "cooking eggs^' that that was a 
sufficient designation to protect the pubhc. 

The difficulty with this proposition is tliat this foul product goes 
into bakeries and confectioneries and is used as a basis for food prod- 
ucts in constant daily use by the people, and it is equally plain that 
the people should be protected from an imposition or frauci tlie basis 
of wnicn is rotten or unfit eggs. 
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Within a few days the president of a large packing house in Chicago 
said, in speaking of eggs: 

There are eggs in Chicago which have been in stoiBge 24 monthB. They were unfit 
for food 18 months a^. One concern offered by circular letter to sell its eggs at 2} 
cents per pound, claiming that they had been spoOed in cold storage. The price is 
equivalent to 2 cents per dozen. 

The writer suggests that it has never been known where a lot of 
this poisonous food had been disposed of, but it has always found its 
way mto the consuming public's stomach. The fact is that the bulk 
of these eggs, which are called seconds, spots, or rots, when they are 
placed in cans in cold storage are absolutely unfit for food, but when 
smashed, mixed together, and frozen as solid as a rock, it is almost 
impossible for the baker or consumer to know how gooa or how bad 
they are. 

The following table will show the quantity of e^ in the New York 
market and the average price for the years specified : 



Yean. 



1896 
1900 
1906 
1906 



Quantity. 


ATerege 
prtoe. 


Cues. 
2,694,992 
2,911,818 
3,681,631 
4,066,161 


Oentt. 
22 



TeuB. 



1907 
1908 
1909 



Qaantity. 



4,426,614 
4,116,269 
4,266,320 



Avenge 
imoe. 



Chtft. 

22.10 
22.10 
26.08 



Your committee recommends that the biU pass as amended. 
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MONDAY, APBCL 85, 1910 

Washington, D. C, 
Moiiday, April 26, 1910—lO.SO A, m. 

The Senate Ck>nimittee on Manufactures met pursuant to the call 
of the chairman m the Senate Office Building. 

Present, Senators Heybum (chairman), Lorimer, Frazier, and 
Smith. 

Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, Chief, Bureau of Chemistry, Department 
of Agriculture, and Pierre P. Garven, prosecutor of the pleas, Hud- 
son County, N. J., appeared. 

The Chairman. Pursuant to the order of the last meeting, we will 
hear parties and will file statements in regard to this matter. If it is 
agreeable to the committee, we will call Doctor Wiley, the Grovem- 
ment chemist, and ask him some questions. 

Doctor, would you kindly take a seat here at the table with us and 
giro us the benefit of your information ? I would like to say to you. 
if there is any point in your testimony where you feel it would ada 
to the convenience for you to step aside and let some one else fill in 
an idea, we would be governed by your idea on that. You, perhaps, 
know what other men know better than anybody else. Doctor, the 
committee desire to know the facts in regard to the effect of cold 
storage on food, commencing, we will say, with poultry, and you 
doubtless are sufficiently familiar with the question to render it 
unnecessary to ask vou specific questions; «o you can proceed with 
your statement. We want to know the preliminary effect as well 
as the ultimate effect; that is, as to time and conditions. 

STATEMENT OF DB. HARVET W. WILET, CHIEF BXTBEATJ OF 
CHEMISTRT, DEPARTMENT OF AORIGULTURE. 

Doctor Wiley. Mr. Chairman, under the authority of the appro- 
priation act of several years ago, and which was continued for a 
number of years, I have investigated the effects of cold storage upon 
decomposition, palat ability, and wholesomeness of various articles 
which are commonly placed in cold storage pending delivery to the 
consumer, excluding ail articles which in themselves are known to be 
preserved, such as cured meats, fish, and distilled and fermented 
leverages; these and other articles which are known to be improved, 
in fact, which require age to make them better. I confined my inves- 
tigations to those articles which are usually sold presumably in a 
fresh state to the consumer. My investigations have extended over 
poultry, fish, eggs, meats, fruit of all descriptions, and various other 
substances, such as game and things of that kind. Now, specifically 
in regard to poultry — and what I say about poultry, mutato nomine, 
might be said about these other things. 
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We began this investigation by sending a circular to all the cold- 
storage warehouses whose addresses we could get, reciting the author- 
ity of Congress to make this investigation, and asking coUaboration 
and help. We felt, of course, that the first thing that we should do 
would be to find out from the trade as near as possible the present 
state of the cold-storage industry, and to solicit their collaboration 
and sympathy in correcting any evils which might have been pro- 
duced by the conditions wmch exist. I shall furnish a copy of this 
circular for filing with your report, and also the answers thereto. 

The Chairman. Yes; mark it for identification; that is, indicate 
that it will come in at this point in the testimony. 

Doctor Wiley. I should have brought it up this morning onlv I 
thought that I should not be called upon — ^just to come tolisten to wtat 
was said. I submitted this same report to the House committee, and a 
duplicate of it will be submitted to your committee. Now, the con- 
ditions which we found were what you might expect from an industry 
which had absolutely no control over certain demands of the trade 
and the organized persons engaged in the trade. We found that there 
was no uniform system of inspecting products which went into cold 
storage ; almost anything which was Drought to a cold-storage man — 
he didn't own the goods; he was paid for Keeping them; it wasn't his 
business to inquire into their nature or character. Practically anv- 
thing which was not flagrantly decayed, and so forth, would be 
accepted under such circumstances, and properly so, as far as I can 
see. As to the holding of these goods, there was no uniform time 
at all. They were held until there was some demand for them in the 
market. Usually, of course, they were sold mthin a year — were 
expected to be. If they were not, there was no objection, legal or 
otherwise, so far as the warehousemen knew, of disposing of them as 
long as he received the compensation for the stprage charges. So, 
there was no uniformity. 

We asked, generally, of this man to tell what he kept iu cold storage, 
how long was the average period of the storage,^ and what were its 
extreme periods or maximum periods; and we got a very full, and 
no doubt truthful account of tne present conditions at that time of 
the industry. At the same time we instituted a method of investi- 
gation which we followed for many years, of examining the products 
m cold storage and comparing them chemically or organoleptically 
with the same products fresh. Of course we couldn't compare the 
same animal in both sets as they show the skull of Mozart in a museum 
in Vienna when he was a boy of fourteen and after his death; but 
we got as nearly equal conditions as possible; that is, if we had a 
poultry in cold storage we would weigh it and see how much it weighed, 
and then we would compare it with a fresh piece of as nearly the 
same weight as we could get it. This was done by chemical exami- 
nations to detect whether or not there were any changes in decomposi- 
tion, chemical changes, which was done by histiological examination, 
studying the appearance of the tissues under the microscope to see 
if they had undergone anj changes, and that was followed by hav- 
ing cooked the fresh article and the stored article in exactly the 
same way — not in the same dish or same stove, but prepared in the 
same way, and then being presented to a jury, which was a continuing 
jury of half a dozen^ the articles being simply brought to each plate, 
no one knowing which was the cold storage product and which was 
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not, the purpose being to determine from the taste which was the 
more palatable. We nave pubUshed a number of tabulations. 

The Chairman. Have you any of those tabulations, or can ydv 
refer us to them 1 

Doctor Wiley. I will submit copies with the other copies. 

The Chairman. At this point in the testimony just note that 
Doctor Wiley will submit copies. 

Doctor Wiley. I will submit copies of these tabulations. 

The Chairman. Those who may be opposed to this bill or this class 
of legislation w^ould be entitled to see tnose pamphlets, so if you can 
have them sent for at a conveniently early time 

Doctor Wn-EY. Having these exposed as briefly as possible, the 
purpose and method of the examination — I might begin oy takmg up 
the subject the chairman has suggested, namely, the poultry industry. 
There are two methods of bringing poultry into the market: One is 
the shipment of the live chickens to some of the centers of population 
and having them slaughtered and sold at the point of consumption: 
another is to have the chickens killed at the point of production ana 
put into cold storage and shipped in refrigerator cars to the point of 
consumption. I will not take up any time in giving you my idea of 
the comparative merits of these two methods, but simply state that 
those are the two methods which are commonly employed. Both 
methods exist in this city; both live chickens and cold-storage chickens 
are sent here. 

The results of our investigations on poultry show — I forgot one 
important thing — ^we ourselves started the cold-storage materials: 
that isj we purchased and killed chickens ourselves after careful 
inspection of their condition to see if they were sound and healthy, and 
we placed those in cold storage, together with many other substances, 
so tnat we had a complete history of eacli individual carcass from the 
time it was killed until the time it was finaUy examined in the labora- 
tories. Some of these investigations are still going on; we still have 
some of these deposits in cold storage which we have not yet exam- 
ined. We make our examinations close every three months on the 
goods of this kind. 

The Chairman. In your own plants? 

Doctor Wiley. In our own plants — we had no plant of our own. 
but we hired spaces in the storage warehouse which were reserved 
solely for our own use. We make these determinations once every 
three months, supposing that was about the time when any changes 
which would be induced would be of a sufficient magnitude to be 
discernible. The results of these examinations briefly are as follows: 
That at the end of the first three months the jury's verdict in regard 
to the taste of tlie articles was wholly unsatisfactory as to being able 
to discriminate between the cold storage bird and the freshly Killed 
bird; about as many preferred the one as preferred the other. After 
a number of determinations of that kind on this as well as other sub- 
jects, we came to the conclusion that there was no perceptible de- 
terioration of flavor in the space of three montlis. In the second 
{►eriod of six months there was a very preponderating testmiony in 
avor of the freshly killed bird, but there were still numerous in- 
stances where a juryman would select the six months bird as being 
superior in flavor to the fresh bird, but there was sucli a prej)onder- 
ating vote that we assumed from tins fact that a consiclerahle de- 

S. Kept. 1272, 61-3 2 
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terioration in taste had taken place at the end of six months. At 
the end of nine months it was a rare thing for any man on the jury 
to make any mistake in regard to which was the cold-stored and 
which was not. Occasional^ there would be, as you might expect 
in all juries generally — there would be one man on the jury who was 
obstinate; but the verdict was nearly alwaj's unanimous. At the 
end of the year there was no instance, as far as I can remember, of 
any juryman having preferred the cold-storage bird. 

My own conclusion from a study of numerous tests of this kind is, 
that nine months is the limit of storage so far as chickens are ron- 
cemed without distinct impairment of flavor; and applying that to 
wholesomeness, I can only say that the cliemical examinations of 
these cold-stored birds at nine months and twelve months failed to 
reveal the development of any so-called poisonous decomposition 
of the product as tar as chemistry is concerned. There was no trace 
of any such body as far as we could determine by chemical means. 
Without infections of animals, there was no trace of any such body 
as that which is commonly known as ptomaine, which is a very com- 
mon product of the decomposition of flesh; and I infer from that, 
that, judged by chemical means, there was no objection to cold-storage 
fowls of the age of nine months, or even twelve months, as far as the 
development of any poisonous product was concerned. 

The Chairman. I will ask you at that point: Was there any dif- 
ference in regard to the condition assumed by the fowl after being 
taken out of cold storage: that is to say, was there any rapid reaction 
or tendency to putrefaction after being taken out of cold storage ? 

Doctor Wiley. That I was coming to later, but I would as soon 
give it to you now. There is no doubt that the removal of a chicken 
or any other frozen product from cold storage and thawing it tends 
to accelerate the process of decomposition; there is no doubt about 
that at all. For that reason I am very much in favor of requiring 
that frozen products, such as poultry and fish, should be deemed to be 
adulterated unless sold in the frozen state without ever having been 
thawed. In my opinion^ some of the gravest charges against cold- 
storage products do not he against the cold storage a^ such, but they 
Ke against these products which are removed from cold storage and 
then not sold promptly to the consumer. 

There are two reasons why a frozen product, such as a chicken or a 
fish, should be sold frozen: One is the tendency to rapid deterioration 
after thawing, which I have just mentioned; the other is that the 
thawing is for the purpose of making it assume — that is, probably for 
the purpose of making them assume as nearly as possible — the rresh 
conoition. We have abundant evidence that the thawing of these 
animals is for the purpose of deceiving — that is, fresh blood having 
been brought and put on the gills of the fish and the mouth of the 
chicken after being thawed. 

The Chairman. Is it true that they polish up the eyes of the fish 
right in this market ? 

Doctor Wiley. I couldn't say. 

The Chairman. A man has told me that. 

Doctor Wiley. There is no trouble about a person, even one who 
is not an expert, telling the frozen fish or chicken from the fresh 
through the changed appearance indicated on the bird; but there is 
difiiciuty for a man wno is not an expert sometimes to tell the 
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thawed and expanded chicken and fish from the f resh, so there is an 
element of danger in that line, and especially when it is known that 
he can not always dispose of an article the moment it is brought on 
the shelf and exposed for sale. You may thaw out your chicken 
to-day and yon won't sell it until to-morrow. It may be kept two 
•or three days in a thawed state, and thus subjected to a more rapid 
decomposition. Now, the freezing of flesh naturally accelerates the 
cells by the expansion of the reaction which they attain when frozen, 
so that the character of the flesh is considerabi}'' changed, as shown 
by histological investigation; as, for instance, you know an egg will 
burst its shell oxx fi^eezing, and wine or beer which is frozen, even 
after thawing, is never fit for drinking a^ain. If you fieeze whisky, 
it spoils its flavor and character. \ATiile the freezing of flesh does 
not do so to so great a degree, I am inclined to think that the mere 
act of freezing to a certain extent impairs the quality of flesh. But 
having been frozen and having its vitality — because that flesh is still 
alive — having its vitality thus impaired still more renders it a more 
easy victim to any disorganizing mfluences to which it may be sub- 
jected on thawing. Hence, I should like to see this bill amended to 
the degree that small frozen products, such as game and chickens and 
fish, shall be deemed to be adulterated if not sold in the frozen state. 
Now, to return to the recital, which I will make as brief as possi- 
ble. The digestive processes in frozen poultry are not inhibitory to 
auto-digestion. All organic matter, when it has performed its func- 
tion, naturally tf^nds to decay. That is a law of nature; it is a law , 
of Ufe. If vou did not have decay you would not have life. Hence 
the tendency is for organic matter, both plant and vegetable, to 
return to its elements and thus to be used over again. And freezing 
does not inhibit that process, though it greatly restricts it; that is, 
one factor of decomposition is temperature. The higher the tem- 

Eerature up to a certain point, the more rapid the decomposition. 
F you raise the temperature you accelerate the decomposition, like 
the steriUzation process, and the lower the temperature the slower 
the decomposition. But the poultry that is Kept far below the 
freezing pomt will show under trie microscope, as you will see in these 
documents which I will give you, distinct auto-digestion, especially 
the coats of the stomach and the intestines, and most of the j)oultry 
is packed with the intestines in them. I have no objection to that 
if they are not kept too long. Not only that, but the iibrous muscles 
show auto-digestion very distinctly on long keeping; that is, after six 
months it is plainly visible. 

The Chairman. 'Wliile they are yet frozen ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes, sir; while they are frozen. So that the idea 
that freezing will preserve indefinitely is contrary to the scientific facts, 
but the idea that it will retard very markedly the process of decom- 
position is true; otherwise it would be of no use. And I want you 
to understand that I am a great believer in the cold-storage industries. 
I think they are a great blessing to the people of this country, and 
my idea is to place them on a still better foundation, so that the 
people will have more confidence in them than they have now, so as 
to increase their efficiency for good. 

A bill like this, if enacted into law, in my opinion will certainly help 
to give confidence to this great industry and will be more remunerative 
to those engaged in it and more beneficial to the people at large. 
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Therefore I mmht say, I think, without fear of successful contradic- 
tion — I think tnat is a phrase often used 

The Chairman. Frequently you may have heard that. 

Doctor Wiley. And often proved to be untrue; it may be in this 
case — that there is progressive decomposition of a cold-stored product 
from the day it is put in until the day it is taken out. These changes 
which I have described are not suddenly developed ; it does not keep 
up just as good as it was when it was put in and then suddenly become 
baa. 

Senator Smith. Isn't the condition of the subject — for instance, the 
particular bird, which may be in a bad condition when put in cold 
storage — this particular one may give evidence of deterioration more 
markedly than another that was in a healthy condition ? 

Doctor Wiley. I am coming to that. Senator. That is a very 
important point not covered in this bill. 

Senator Smith. I wanted to clear that up, for the reason that this 
bill does not cover that. 

Doctor Wiley. Yes; that is an important omission in that bill. 
That point is one of the most important in connection with this whole 
industry, to see to it that when the goods go to the warehouse they 
are in a condition to go in. That is a most important point. 

Now, I am fully convinced, Senator, that a cold-stored product may 
go fifteen months or eighteen months or two years and still not be 
mjurious to health in the sense of developing any poison, and still be 
eatable. I would much rather eat it than starve. 

The Chairman. If eaten right at once ? 

Doctor Wiley. When taken out, of course. So that bill simply 
ought to limit this to nine months or twelve months, whatever hap- 
pens to be the limit; I would not be particular; but when you con- 
sider that this progressive change is going on, and all that change is 
for the bad, the best way to insure the wholesomeness of that food — 
because I am^ going to show you that bad-tasting food is imwhole- 
some even if it contains no poison. To maintain the wholesomeness 
of this food, a strict limit is absolutely necessary, admitting for a 
moment, as I could not admit in the result of the investigations 
that I have made, that any specific poison,^ in the sense of a real 
poison, is going to develop in that food even if it is kept longer than 
the limit. 

Now, you gentlemen have doubtless all had the same experience 
that I have nad frequently, in having a whole meal spoiled by a 
single order of cold-stored products that have gone bad; that is, not 
poisonous, but bad tasting, unpalatable, and unattractive; and that 
IS especially true at the beginning of a season of what I call season- 
able goods. There are certain kmds of products that have seasons. 
Now, chicken is not one of them. You can have chicken all the 
year round. I will tell you one of them: That is shad. I don't 
believe that cold-stored shad ought to be allowed to be sold after 
the season for that shad has passed. I have had, right here in this 
town, a number of experiences in the beginning of the season, when 
the shad come from the southern waters, and then they are taken 
to cold storage — shad left over from the last of th6 season, and sold 
to our people of this city and other cities as shad from th§ south — 
uneatable to my taste, though not poisonous; but their taste and 
flavor are of such quality that to serve me a dish like that spoils the 
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rest of the dinner. The same is true with chickens. I have eaten 
chickens, or tried to eat them, which probably are nutritious — cer- 
tainly not poisonous — but which are of a degree which not only 
makes them impalatable of themselves but they throw a pall over 
the whole meal. A law like this, or some similar law, is going to 
avoid that and thus increase the consumption of cold-stored goods, 
because people will have confidence that they are not getting any- 
thing that could possibly be objectionable in this way. 

Senator Smith. Right at that point, have you any suggestion to 
make with reference to this bill? 

Doctor Wiley. I would not like to suggest anything. 

Senator Smith. I mean in reference to one point, if you will hear 
me. It is this: How would the consumer protect himself against 
evasions of the law when the owner of the cold storage claimed 
that it had not been in there a year? You sec this bill just says it 
shall not be in there longer than twelve months and shall be deemed 
an adulterated or poisonous product after the limitation of that time. 

Doctor Wiley. Section 2 covers that, Senator. That it shall bear 
the date of when it is put in ? 

Senator Smith. Yes; I noticed that, but what I wanted to do 
was — ^you know the tricks of trade — labels are very casUy transferred. 

Doctor Wiley. Yes, I kno that; unfortunately, that is true. 

Senator Smith. That is the point I was getting at. How will you 
avoid that ? 

Doctor Wiley. I don't believe any reputable cold storage com- 
pany would evade the law. They are not lawbreakers, they are law 
obeyers. They would be glad of a law which would guide them, 
where they could stand firmly and not be subject to competition of 
goods of a different character. 

The CHAiiiMAN. I will say, Doctor, that there are two amendments 
proposed to this bill: One of them for inspection at the time it is 
placed in cold storage and the other for inspection at the recurring 
periods, representing the limit in this bill, so that you would be 
enabled to preclude unhealthy articles being placed in cold storage, 
and then at the recurring periods you would be able to inspect all of 
these. 

Senator Smith. I don't think that there has been inaugurated any 
system that is more beneficial and far-reaching for the benefit of all 
classes, the consumer as well as the producer, tiian cold storage, if we 
can perfect any plan not only to invite the confidence but to justify 
the confidence of the consummg public in the use of the cold storage. 
It will go very largely toward settling many of our very vexed prob- 
lems along this line of food. 

Doctor vViLEY. Just my idea, that I tried to present in language — 
that it will prove and has proved one of the greatest blessings to 
humanity; will prove, with proper safeguards, a still greater blessing 
in the future than it has in the past. 

Now, I want to come to the other part, the necessity that these 
goods should go into the storage in the [)roper form. Now, up to the 
present time there has been no systematic inspection of poultry at 
the time, or subsequent to killing. There has Ix^on no instruction 
given of a systematic character in regard to the sanitary conditions 
of the slaughterhouse, nor as to how chickens should be ])ickod and 
treated immediately after slauj, filtering. There has be(^n no systematic 
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instruction riven to separate the weak and the sickly birds from the 
strong and healthy and properly fattened birds — all killed together, 
and marketed together. That is one of the things which our bureau, 
under the general authority conferred upon us by the pure-food law, 
has been studying now for about three years. The pure-food law 
forbids shipments of any flesh or decomposed substance; and we 
have been studying the killing of chickens and the storage and treat- 
ment with the view to limiting interstate commerce in goods which 
we can show are filthy, putrid, or decomposed. 

I might say to the committee that we already have control of cold 
storage under that feature of the bill, and we have secured in the 
United States courts a number of convictions of pure-food products, 
not because they have been in cold storage but because tney have 
been filthy, putrid, or decomposed. 

The Chairman. Doctor Wiley, it was always my intention that the 
pure-food bill should cover cold storage, and I have never doubted 
that under a proper interpretation it did cover cold-storage products, 
and they are autnorized under its provisions to deal with them in the 
wf^ of mspection as well as any other article. 

Doctor Wiley. And we have done so, but a bill like this would help 
us wonderfully and give us a control that is more rigid. We have 
got to prove that a thing is filthy, putrid, or decomposed before we 
can proceed against it. If the Congress shall pass a law that you 
can not keep goods long enough to get into the danger of being filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed 

The Chairman. This will be an eiTective bill, and we hope to make 
it so comprehensive that you will be able to have access to any food 
oroduct, whether it is in cold storage or elsewhere and inspect it as a 
basis for your proof. 

Doctor Wiley. You will be interested also to know that we have 
secured convictions for selling goods that were perfectly wholesome 
as if they were fresh; they were sold improperly. We didn't bring 
any charge against the goods as being filthy, putrid, or decomposed. 
They were sold as fresh. The courts have said, "Yes, that is an 
offense against the pure-food law.*' 

The Chairman. Has any case come to your knowledge where they 
treated the fowls, cliickens, and other products after they came out 
of cold storage to give them the appearance of freshly killed fowls ? 

Doctor Wiley. Not to mv personal knowledge, but mv inspectors 
have had knowledge of sucn practices. A cold-stored cnicken after 
six months or nine months or twelve months becomes very much 
wrinkled; it loses weight in cold storage; and they have a method — I 
don't know how it is done — of thawing and treating those which 
makes them plump again; to a certain extent it removes that mark. 

Senator Smith. What is the effect of cold storage on eggs ? I 
would like to hear that. I have got to go to another committee. I 
would be glad to stay and hear this hearing if I could. 

Doctor Wiley. I think everything I have said about the chicken 
can be applied to the egg; everything both as to time and as to 
changes. The egg is more likely to be unfit for storage than the 
chicken — far more likely to be unfit for storage than the chicken at 
the time it enters storage, because eggs are bought from the pro- 
ducers now — and the testimony was given before the other commit- 
tee — absolutely in bulk. Any bunch of eggs, if the producer comes 
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into the store, will be bought without examination at all, whether 
they are ^ood or bad. The man takes the chances on them. He sells 
them to the man who ^oes and gathers them up. They are often put 
into cold storage without inspection. They are nearly always 
inspected when they are taken out, to divide into fresh eggs, strictly 
fresh, and fresh-laid eggs; but they are not inspected when they 
go in. 

The Chairman. They are eggs ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes, they are just eggs, nothing but eggs. 

This information, Mr. Chairman, which our inspectors have secured 
and which has been called to the attention of tne other committee, 
without a law, has worked a wonderful improvement in the method 
of handling chickens to-day. Now, a chicken has got to be properly 
killed; it has got to be fit to kill, in the first place, free of disease, and 
fat, and then properly killed; that is, what they call precooled; its 
bodily heat has got to be distributed before it goes into cold storage. 
It is a strange tninff — I can't explain it now- -if you take a chicken 
after it is kified and put it immediately into cold storage it becomes 
unfit for consumption after a very short time. It must be precooled 
to lose its natural heat. And then, of course, even if it is precooled; 
it has got to be dry picked. Now, the scalding of chickens tends 
verv much to make tnem decay more rapidly. They must be dry 
picKed if you want them to keep. That we demonstrated beyond a 
doubt. 

Senator Frazier. What do you mean by dry picked ? 

Doctor Wiley. Did you ever see a chicken dipped in hot water to 
make the feathers come out more easily? 

Senator Frazier. How do you get the feathers out without soak- 
ing? 

Doctor Wiley. By main force. That is the way they are nearly 
all picked now; they just pull them off. That is a very strange thing; 
the chicken's skin is its protection; if you scald it you destrov nature s 
covering; it becomes infocted thereafter much more rapidly than it 
does without having the skin scalded. And then, after it is killed, if 
you are going to ship it before it is frozen, it must be put into properly 
cooled cars. We put our inspectors right on them as they came from 
Kansas to New York, followed them up every day experimentally, 
and we have shown that we can deliver chickc^ns in perfect condition 
from any remote point to a cold-storage liousc in the East here, if you 
want to store them here first, and have them put up in absolutely 
better condition. Those chickens keoj) very much better and taste 
venr much better. 

The Chairman. But there is another oeriod of danger; that is, be- 
tween the killing and the placing in cold cars ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes; as I say, the precooling. As soon as that is 
done they must go at once into the low temi>oniture if it is summer 
time, and most chickens are killed in warm weather, and this must be 
done promptly. 

The Chairman. The inspection- -that is, tlie b('ginnin<2; — when must 
that take place ? ^^^len they go into cold stora?<e !? 

Doctor Wiley. It ou<.^lit to begin with the eliickens, to see that 
they are fit to kill. 

The Chairman. Where farmers living in the country are killing 
chickens that is not practicable ? 
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Doctor Wiley. That is hardly ever done for cold storage purposes. 
Chickens are brought to the centers. It would not take very ex- 
tensive inspection to control all the great centers. The farmer does 
not kill chickens for cold storage. He seUs the chickens to the grocer, 
and he sells them to the man who eats them, and he sUps them to 
near-by points. 

The Chairman. Is it not often the case that what they call the 
tail end of the market is bought up by the agents of the cold-storage 
plants ? 
' Doctor Wiley. It is sometimes. 

The Chairman. That is an element of danger ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes. 

The Chairman. After the merchant has, well, all that his cus- 
tomer will take up, he probably calls up the representative of the 
cold-storage plant and says, ''I have 40 chickens left over; send up 
and get them or I will send them down to you.'' 

Doctor Wiley. Yes. At any rate, under the present condition of 
affairs the condition of storage is one of voluntarv a^eement between 
the parties. There is no law or general principle <S sanitary regula- 
tion, as far as I know, that is invoked, and we might expect just this 
condition of affairs from that situation with any set of men. There 
is no imputation upon the men. . It is just a natural condition that 
has grown up, and it needs correction. 

^ The Chairman. Diverting for the present from the further con- 
sideration of fowl and eggs, oecause there is some literature that you 
want to bring in, as the result of your investigations can you tell us 
anything of the quantity of any commodity m cold storage, either 
approximately or specifically ? 

Doctor Wiley. We haven't investigated that at all, Senator. It 
is a matter we haven't considered within our scope, so I couldn't tell 
you anything about that. 

The Chairman. Have you any men connected with your depart- 
ment who have either partial or general information on that subject 1 

Doctor Wiley. Yes; I have two men who are engaged in this 
inspection now and have been for several months, one of them about 
a year. They have simply taken the quantities of the various ware- 
Jiouses at which they have visited to see how much its capacity has 
been; not made any calculation at all to try to make any general 
amount in storage, oecause we are not studymg that point. 

The Chairman. The committee will be glad if you will give such 
attention as you can to that matter through your corps of competent 
men, and at a subsequent time give us the benefit of that knowledge. 
We, among other thmgs, are directed to inquire into the question as 
to the quantity in cold storage of various commodities, and inquire 
as to the length of time that it remains in cold storage, and such infor- 
mation as to its character, both when it comes in and when it goes 
out. Now, you can proceed. 

Doctor Wiley. I can say that I could get some fragmentary infor- 
mation on that subject from our own people, and possibly from other 
departments, the Bureau of Statistics or the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. They may have just what you want in regard to the amoimts. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman — and I do not think I need take the 
attention of the committee any longer — ^I believe that with such 
control as a bill like this or some simfliar bill would secure, and with 
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the enthusiastic collaboration of the men engaged in the mdustrji 
of which we are assured — ^thev are collaborating with us now with 
zeal and with intelligence — ^I believe we could- give to the people of 
this country cold-stored fowls, say, not to exceed nine months or a 
year at most, which would be in a condition wholly free from any 
objection in regard to wholesomeness, whoUjr free from anv danger 
of ptomaine poisoning, and with the palatability so little d.estroyed 
that it woula be practically as good, 1 might say — I won't say just 
as good, but practically as goof— as the fresh article. And wnat is 
true of the chicken is true of the egg and of fish and of game and of 
other matters which are subject to cold storage, such as butter. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you there, Doctor, I notice 
in recent years that roasts of beef are never served with the outside 
fat on them, or very seldom served with the outside fat on them. 
If you inquire about that, you will probably get the reply that I 
received not very far from where I sit, that it was rancid. Now, is 
that the process of decomposition in the cold storage commencing 
on the outside first; does tkat affect the inside of the meat? 

Doctor Wiley. It would not at the first; no. It would penetrate 
more or less rapidly. I mi^ht say that the first chemical process we 
noticed is the setting off of the particles, and the setting free of the 
free acid is one of the first chemical changes which takes place. 
The next one we notice is the production of ammonia; that is, the 
reduction of the nitrogenous bodies to the lowest, practically the 
lowest state of decomposition, free nitrogen being the last one. 

The Chairman. That fat, when it first assumes that condition in 
a proo^ressive form seems to assume — at least, it is so stated — a 
greenish yellow tinge. Is that common to the outside fat of meats 
after the meats have been in cold storage ? 

Doctor Wiley. Senator, I have never myself, nor has anj" of my 
people, investigated the meat storage. That we considered strictly 
und!er the supervision of the Bureau of Animal Industry, but I have 
seen meats in cold storage with what are called whiskers on it; that 
is, a kind of white mold that' grows. I would not consider that, 
however, a mark of deterioration as such, because the same takes 
place in the ripening of cheese. 

Senator Smith. And the same takes place in the preserved meats 
that are cured outside of cold storage ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes. 

The Chairman. Still, meat would be presumably in better con- 
dition, that is, fresh meats, without the whiskers ? 

Doctor Wiley. I am not sure as to that. The general opinion of 
the connoisseur is that meat is better after it is kept for some time. 

Senator Smith. That is eminently true of game ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes, it is. I do not think am^one wants it frozen 
for ripening purposes. It is kept cold for a short time, and it 
improves in flavor, and probably to that extent in palatability. 

I want to say a word about the influence of palatability on the 
wholesomeness of food. I do not think there is any doubt by hygien- 
ists and physiologists that the sense of taste is not wholl}- for man^s 
pleasure; it has a direct relation to wholesomeness. Things that are 
wholesome as a rule taste good, and things that usually are whole- 
some, when they become unwholesome taste bad; that with the nose, 
which is part of the taste, and with the palate all aninials discriminate 
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in their food. You will see that in all animals they will discrimi- 
nate at once by the smell and the taste. It is undoubtedly true that 
the odor which we like, which is pleasant to us in food, and the tast^ 
which is pleasant to us in food, are the chief excitants of those glands 
which secrete the digestive enzymes, those bodies which cause diges- 
tion, like peptone— peptone is one of them— which in the stomach 
digests the nitrogenous fats; and pancreatin and etripsum, and the 
active ferment of the saliva — vou know how the mouth waters 
when a good dinner comes to the sense of smell. What does fliat 
mean ? It means the salivary glands are excited, they have a digest- 
ive ferment. At the same time the salivary glands of the stomach 
are excited. That has been proved by actual demonstration, when a 
dog's stomach has been taken out and a section of it separated, except 
so far as the stomach part is concerned, from the rest, and then 
sewed up and made a little stomach of itself on the outside, where it 
could be observed. When the dog is hungry, and that class of food 
is brought to him he smells it and tastes it. The salivary glands on 
the little stomach on the outside are very active and filled up with 
peptone; the same on the inside. If the dog is fed through a tube 
with the same substance, not allowed to smell it or taste it, prac- 
tically no activity takes place in the stomach on the outside. That 
is why forced feeding, feeding through a tube, nearly always causes 
indigestion. 

Senator Frazier. You would reason from that that the things that 
taste good and smell good to us are wholesome ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes; they are the indices of wholesomeness to that 
particular animal — the wholesomeness of the product, and there isn't 
anything that impairs the taste of your food but impairs your diges- 
tion just to that extent. Everyone of you know — ^you have had ex- 
perience where some bad tasting thing has upset you altogether. 

Senator Smith. Spoiling the whole meal ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes; one bad smell will do it, one bad taste, one 
bad oyster; you put your dish aside ; you don't want any more oysters, 
not very much of anything else in that meal. It has such an intimate 
relation to digestive process, I maintain that any method of treating 
food which impairs trie taste, its flavor, and its odor is deleterious to 
health, irrespective of the presence of any product which in itself is 
poisonous. 

The Chairman. About the question of deception practiced upon 
the purchaser by selling cold-storage food for fresh food, you say you 
have investigatt^d that and learned that it is done ? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes. We have had convictions in the United 
States courts on that point. 

The Chairman. Can you refer us to that case ? 

Doctor Wiley. I can ^ve you to-day the notices of judgment that 
have been printed. I will file those with the committee — all cases of 
that kind. I will file with you a dozen or more cases of convictions, 
so that you can see what has been done under the law at present. 

The Chairman. I have to apologize to the Doctor for putting him 
on without notifying him that he was to go on this morning. I have 
another witness to call, so that we will take occasion to ask you 

Senator Frazier. I was not in when you started this. I believe 
you stated that nine months is the limit of safety with respect to the 
rood in cold storage? 
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Doctor Wiley. No; I didn't say that nine months was the limit 
of safety. It is the limit of confidence. 

Senator Frazier. How do jou arrive at that definite period ? 

Doctor Wiley. I arrive at it by a study of the progressive changes 
in certain goods; that at nine months a chicken becomes distinctly 
less palatable than it was at the be^nning. I don't think there is 
anytiiing poisonous — that is to say, injurious to health — but just to 
that ex^nt that it is less palatable ; also it is as long, under ordinary 
conditions, as anything ought to stay in cold storage without inter- 
fering with the next crop. 

Senator Frazier. For those two reasons 

Doctor Wiley. For those two reasons; and for the third reason 
that when the people of this coimtry know that thejr are not going 
to get cold-storag:e foods over 9 months of age they will have greater 
coimdence, and it will be of benefit to all parties — the producer, 
warehouseman, and consumer — all parties connected with it. 

Senator Frazier. Does that apply to all cases of food kept in 
cold storage; meats and anything of that kind? 

Doctor Wiley. I don't think meats ought to be kept as long as 
that. I should say four weeks is about as long as meat ought to be 
kept, from my imperfect knowledge of the industry. 

The CnAiRMAN. You will have more definite knowledge later? 

Doctor Wiley. Yes. I am speaking now only of chickens and 
eggs and such things. Nine months is as long as the exigencies of 
the trade demand and as long as the palatability permits, so for 
those three reasons I am in favor of a little less time than this bill, 
but this would be an excellent measure, as far as time is concerned, 
just as it is. I think it would be a better bill to make it a little 
bit less. That is the recommendation I made to the other committee. 

Senator Frazier. Is it not true that there is more probal)ility of 

Etomaine poisoning existing in nine months than there is at the 
erinning ? 

Doctor Wiley. I think, Senator, so lon^ as an article is Irozen 
there is scarcely any danger of ptomaine poisoning, even for a longer 
period. After it is thawed out there is great danger of any product 
developing ptomaine or poisonous substances veiy rapidly, but not 
while it is in cold storage. 

Senator Frazier. That statement would ap])ly to the provisions 
in cold storage for three months as well as provisions in coul storage 
for nine months ? 

Doctor Wiley. Our experience is that you can not dc^tcn^t any 
change in flavor in three months, and you are not certain to be 
able to do it in six months, but in nine months it is very plain that 
some deterioration has taken place. 

Senator Frazier. I am tallvinjj: about the ch^terioration after it is 
taken from the cold-storage house. 

Doctor Wiley. I think that would take place in any cold-storage 
goods no matter how short a time they are kept. The mow act of 
freezing does increase the tissues. 

The Chairman. I think Ix'fore vou came in tlie Doctor stated 
more at length that any chickens or iroods tliiit had l)ccn sul)j(»cted 
to cold storage, after they are thawed out, causes the pm^rcss of 
disint^ration as quickly after a short period as after a loni: period. 
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That is the real danger point. He said that in his judgment tliey 
should be sold while yet frozen and exposed to sale while yet frozen. 
Senator Frazieb. 1 wUl not ask the Doctor to repeat that. I will 
read his testimony. 

STATEMEITT OF PIEREE P. GABVAN, PBOSECXTTOB OF THE 

PLEAS, HUDSON GOTTNTY, If. J. 

The Chairman. Mr. Garvan, the prosecutor in Jersey City. 

Mr. Gabvan. Would you mind asking Doctor Wiley whether, in 
his experience with cold storage, poultry increased in weight where 
water was used in thawing ? if so, to what per cent ? 

Doctor Wiley. I haven't made any experiments to show how 
much it increases in weight, whether it does or not. I said that cold- 
storage chicken had a somewhat shrivelled appearance after it was 
kept for some time. I was informed that tne process of thawing 
removed that condition. 

The Chaibmak. You could probably obtain some definite informa- 
tion for us on that subject ? 

Doctor Wiley. I think I can; yes. 

The Chaibman. Now, Mr. Garvan. 

Mr. Gabvan. Right on that very point, Mr. Chairman, I might 
begin. 

The Chaibman. First, you may tell us, as a basis for your testi- 
mony, your experience and position, so that it will be in the record 
here. 

Mr. Gabvan. Why, five or six months ago an investigation was 
started in Hudson County before the Hudson County Grand Jxiry in 
reference to cold storage methods in that coimtry. 

Senator Fbazieb. New Jersey ? 

Mr. Gabvan. Yes; and we went into that condition very thoroughly 
so far as it relates to cold-storage methods in that county. Of course 
we had no authority to go outside of that jurisdiction, nor am I at 
this time, of course, permitted to recall what took place before the 
grand jury. That investigation, outside of what transpired before 
the grand jury, indicated to me quite clearly what has already been 
spoken of dv Doctor Wiley; and we found that as there is no law 
regulating the cold storage — properly regulating cold storage, I will 
say — that it was possible to retain meats, chickens, and poultry and 
other products in those plants an indefinite period ; and 1 have infor- 
mation which shows that poultry has been kept in cold storage for a 
period much beyond a year. 

The Chaibman. How^ much ? 

Mr. Gabvan. In one instance, two years, and a number of in- 
stances fifteen months. Meats have been kept there — ^when I say 
meats I refer to fresh beef and meats of like character — ^have been 
kept there at least eight months and possibly longer. I didn't go 
back of that on meats. And eggs have been kept there for a period 
of a year or more, thirteen or fourteen months I think was the longest 
time. We found turkeys, or rather the board of health of Jersey City, 
found turkeys in cold storage that were black and were condemned 
at once. The excuse given was that that particular shipment had 
probably been forgotten by the shipper or owner. The board of 
nealth of Jersey City was calbd on several times to take goods from 
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cold-storage plants because they had decayed, and they took those 
goods and I think carted them to the dumps, or in one instance they 
sold them to some factory concern for certain uses. I don't know 
what that was for. 

The Chairman. I would like to know, if you can give us any in- 
formation, for what purpose they were used or in what maimer ? 

Mr. Garvan. Why, I requested the board of health of Jersey City 
to find out for what purpose. I could furnish you the names — the 
name of the party who purchased the goods. . 

The CiLAiRBfAN. I would be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Garvan. I haven't it here, Senator. I will send it to you. 
I understand that man makes a business of some kind out of bad 
eggs. We found that there is what is called canned eggs in certain 
cold storage plants — ^none in the public — but these are in the private. 
I refer to Swift's plant in Jersey City, where they claim to have a 
small quantity of three or four hundred cans of eggs. It is claimed 
that eggs are candled before they are sent out on the markets. As 
Doctor Wiley says, they are rated as firsts, seconds — I don't believe 
there are any bads. I didn't discover any in my investigation. It 
seems that cracked eggs are considered good eggs, and are canned. 

The Chairman.. Do you know anythmg of the condition of those 
eggs when they are canned ? 

Air. Garvan. All I know is that, according to the testimony — 
according to statements that I have — I can verify that the goods are 
taken from the boxes where they are found to be cracked; they are 
simply broken into a can; the eggs are candled, firsts and seconds; 
and it is not necessary for me to say to this committee that you can 
not go into any retail store and purchase seconds, for in all instances 
they are fresh eggs. We discovered a number of instances of that 
character. For instance, in a certain plant — and this is not a public 
plant, by the way — and I think the bill ought to go further and cover 
all cold-storage plants, if it doesn't already. If the bill merely applies 
to public cold-storage houses, you are not striking at Swift's and 
Armour's and other large packers who have cold-storage plants 
connected with their concerns. We found in one private plant 
something which I could not describe to you except by saying that 
it appeared to me to be a very black stone, and I found them in layers, 
flat, probably 15 or 18 inches long— maybe not quite so long as that — 
placed up on top of each other, higher than my head and extended 
all about a room, probably as large as this. 

The Chairman. In cases ? 

Mr. Garvan. Not in cases, simply piled right up on top of each 
other — flayers. Possibly, I should say there were 400 of them there. 
They were as hard as this wood [indicating the table], and when I 
inquired what they were they told me it was beef hver, and that it 
is Drought to life, or revivified, by soaking in water, and we know — 
we judge from that that is our fresh liver. I couldn't tell you how 
many pounds were there. I should say there were about 400 pieces, 
and each piece certainly weighed 10 pounds. That was one of the 
reasons which led me to investigate cold-storage conditions; for I 
considered if they could take 

The Chairman. Is this in connection with the egg part of it ? 

Mr. Garvan. This is in connection with the cold-storage investiga- 
tion. 
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The Chaibman. This was really liver, was it ? 

Mr. Gary AN. That was really liver, and that liver had been there 
from some time in October until the middle of February. It may be 
there to-day. There were a number of instances of that character 
which led me to believe that there should be some sort of a regulation 
of cold-storage plants. We found hundreds of carcasses of beef and 
sheep laying about these cold-storage plants, frozen, of course; and 
in that one little county we found *that there were at least about 
2,000,000 pounds of beef, about a million pounds of poidtry, and about 
190,000,000 eggs stored there within a few months. 

The Chairman. What condition did you find them in ? 

Mr. Gar VAN. What condition did we find them in ? 

The Chairman. In what condition were these products? Were 
they well preserved and healthy ? 

Mr. Garvan. Well, as I stated before, we found turkeys there, and 
chickens, too, by the way, which were not in good condition. The 
turkeys were black and decayed. As I said before, the excuse was 
that they had probably been forgotten. 

The Chairman. Do you know whether any of those had been sent 
out on the market ? 

Mr. Garvan. No. I inquired, but I couldn't find that out. We 
would not advocate a cold-stora^re bill to get after people who would 
do a thing of that character. We have sufficient law on that point. 

Senator Frazier. Have you any statute in New Jersey regulating 
cold storage 1 

Mr. Garvan. No. Unfortunately a bill passed the house of 
assembly by practically a unanimous vote^ but during its transmis- 
sion from* the assembljr to the senate the bill disappeared suddenly. 

Senator Frazier. Disappeared ? 

Mr. Garvan. It is in cold storage, undoubtedly, somewhere. In 
taking this matter up with the cold-storage people, who have seemed 
veiT fair and willing to give the figures, I nave gotten their figures 
and I know what they have in their plants. 

The Chairman. Could you at another time give us those figures, 
or have you them now ? 

Mr. Garvan. No; I haven't got all of them. I have as to 
the quantity of eggs that were there and can give it to you now: 
194,000,000 eggs; those are the round figures; 194,000,000 eggs 
stored there between the 1st dav of April last year and the 1st day 
of February this year. As you know, the period of placing eggs in 
cold storage is during the months of April and May of each year. 
That is the time when eggs are gathered together and placed in cold 
storage. Of course, some are placed there in other times of the 
year, but it is claimed by the cold-storage people that the summer 
months are not proper months to gather eggs and place them in 
cold storage. The fail of the year is the time when poultry is stored 
away; the twelve months of the year is the time when meats are 
stored away. I have given in round figures the amoxmt of meat and 
also of poultry that we found in cold storage in that county between 
the 1st of April and the 1st of February of this year. If you want 
more accurate figures I shall be pleased to give them. Those are 
the round figures. 

The Chairman. The round figures are sufficient. 
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Mr. Garvan. From the investigation that we made, I recommend, 
as Doctor Wiley has recommended, that there should be an inspec- 
tion of poultry ; and I know of no reason whv there should not be an 
inspection of meat. I think I am not mistaken, Doctor, when I say 
that there is no inspection of meats whicli go in cold storage. These 
smaller slaughterhouses have no federal ins])ection at all, 1 am told, 
according to the reports of one of your departments here; and it is 
only in the large packing houses where there are federal inspector; 
so meats come from anybody and everybody; and actually these 
products are placed in cold storage regardless of their condition. 

The Chairman. Is the left-over meat in the market placed in cold 
storage ? 

Mr. Garvin. That I couldn't say, but the figures indicate this very 
clearly, that vast quantities of poultry are placed in cold storage in 
the months of January and February, and ])articularly the montli of 
Januar\', which indicates to me that the lioliday trade, not taking, 
not consuming the vast quantities which are placed in the markets, 
they are afterwards placed in the cold storage. The figures show 
that the largest quantity of poultry whicli is phiccd in cold storage 
in any one month is in the month of January. Of course, I am 
speaking of Hudson Countv. I don't know how it may apply to 
other places. Of course, tliero are large quantities ]>laced therein 
October, some in September. Then it begins to go out in November 
and December. iStrange to say, in the month of January vast quan- 
tities of poultry are then placed in cold storage, and we can only judge 
it is because of a failing of the market during the holiday time. And 
we find, too, from investigation that ])r()ducts of that character taken 
out of cold storage and ])laced u])on the market and afterwards put 
back are verv, verv detrimental to health. 

The Chairman. Your presumption is that much of the holiday 
stock is taken out of cold storage ; has been in cold storage ? 

Mr. Garvan. Has been in cold storage; yes. 

The Chairman. Is it thawed out when it is offered for sale during 
the holiday times ? 

Mr. Garvan. Placed right in the open, as wo found it. 

The Chairman. And then retuniecl to the cold storage ? 

Mr. Garvan. Yes; returned to cold storage. 

The Chairman. Do the cold-storage plants in your county draw 
their supplies from beyond your county? 

Mr. Garvan. They draw them from all over the country. We find, 
for instance, that eggs are largely stored away by commission mer- 
chants; and I can only say this, that the conmiission merchants in 
that vicinity have what they call the mercantile exchange, and whether 
or not they fix prices I think can be determined if this committee 
has the authority to subpoena the officers; or, possibly, District Attor- 
ney Whitman, of New York, can furnish you information in that 
respect. 

The Chairman. Can you give us a little more dofhiito infonuation 
in regard to the different meats that you found in cold storage — as 
to their being preserved or partially preserved, or their condition of 
deterioration ? 

Mr. Garvan. We did not investigate in that particular line to 
determine whether or not the meats were in good condition. We 
simply investigated along the lino of the quantity that was there. 
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The Chairman. Now, have you some tables with reference to the 
cold storage ? 

Mr. Garvan. Yes; I have. 

The Chairmax. Mr. Smith, I think, has them. 

Mr. Garvan. I have one table, for instance, prices paid, or prices 
of eggs, and the quantity in the New York market during the years 
1896, 1900, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, showing the average prices 
for the months of those, and by years. And it would be quit^ 
interesting for this committee. 

The Chairman. We had that table, did we not ? 

Mr. Smcth. No; it has not been here. 

The Chairman. Well, it is near the adjournment time. Before the 
next hearing 

Mr. Garvan. I have it here now. 

The Chairman. You have it ? 

Mr. Garvan. Yes. 

(Submits the following tables:) 

* 

Eggs. 

1909. 



[Receipts for year, 4,266,320 oaaee; averBge for year fresh gathered firsts, 25.03 oents.] 



Ifaroh.... 

April 

Hay 

June 

October... 
November 
December. 



Amoont. 



616,141 
036,423 
603,583 
619,330 
248,143 
177,330 
167,929 



Western 
finest. 



Centi. 




Fresh 

firsts. 



Centi, 
181-22 
20-22 
20i-22 
20-22 
24r.27i 

26M4 
28-36 



Rel. 
best. 



Centt, 



24-26 
24 -S 




1908. 



[Receipts, 4,116,269; average, 22.19 cents.] 



ICarch.... 
April 

May 

Jane 

Oc tober ... 

November 
December. 



521,645 
630,688 
603,671 
477,161 
212,477 
130,712 
146,717 



161-18^ 
17-19 
24-30 



15-23 




21 -28 
27-36 
30-40 



22-231 
26-371 



1907. 



[Receipts, 4,426,614; average, 22.05 cents.} 



March 

April 

May 

June 

October... 
November 
December. 



633,093 
749,666 
672,747 
492,501 
235,381 
154,662 
162,531 
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Eggs — Continued. 

1006. 
[Raoeipts, 4,086^151; avenge, 22 oenta.] 



ICtfch..... 

^::::: 

Jvme 

O ctober ... 

)9oTBiiibcr 



Amount. 


Western 
finest. 


Fiesh 
firsts. 


301,107 
500,852 
656,016 
452,565 
271,088 
164,274 
137,434 


Centi. 


Centt. 
14^18 
17-10 
16-18 
164-17 
241-26 
26-32 
27-36 


lS-10 
17-1^ 
18 
26-27 
27-83 





ReL 
best 



CtnU. 



23-23 
23-33 
23-34 



1005. 



[Reodpte, 3,681,631; ayerage, 22.22 cents.] 



lCan± 

Jooe...... 

O ctober ... 
NoTcmber, 



411,665 I 

584,280 

551,265 I 

427, 136 17-17i 

207,513 22-26 

166,202 I 26-31 

137,300 ! 27-30 



164-36 
17(-18 
17-18 
15^17 
20-25 
24-30 
26-30 



20^22 
2ll-23| 
30 -22 



1000. 



[Receipts, 2,011,818; ayerage, 17.7 cents.] 



Haich I 360,680 

April 300,732 

M^ 868,564 

June , 300,022 

October 106,680 

Noyember i 158,760 

144,856 



111-20 

11-124 

11 -14 

12{-16 

20-21 

21-27 

24-20 



164-17 
20-33 
18-25 



1806. 



[Receipts, 2,504,002; ayerage, 15^ cents.] 



ICarcb 

June 

O ctober ... 
Noyember 



313,336 
329,912 
273.189 
247,274 
174,688 
154,395 
143,544 



11 -llf 

104-12} 

94-12 

llf-12i 

17H9 
20-24 

17 -24 



15-16 

10 

14-30 



Senator Lorimer. May I just ask what was the ultunate purpose of 
your investigation ? I think I might myself understand more plainly. 
Was it to determine the wholesomeness of the food or to determine 
whether or not there was a combination to raise prices ? 

Mr. Qarvan. As I say, the question of the wholesomeness of food, 
that was really our main purpose in starting the investigation. Then 
it afterwards developed along other lines. 

Senator Lorimer. Have you any testimony from scientists as to 
the wholesomeness of the food that you found there ? 

Mr. Gabvan. Yes. Doctor Wiley considered Doctor McLaughlin a 
very eminent doctor. I think Doctor Wiley knows him. Doctor 

S. Kept. 1272, 61-3 3 
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McLaughlin was before our grand jury and also submitted reports to 
me in reference to this matter. 

Senator Lorimer. Are you so situated that you can submit that 
testimony to this committee ? 

Mr. Gar VAN. I can arrange to have Doctor McLaughlin here, if the 
committee wishes. 

The Chairman. Yes; we should like to have him here. 

Mr. Robert M. Seed. Mr. Chairman, would it be proper, in the 
interests of the warehousemen, to ask Mr, Grarvan one question ? 
b « The Chairman. Yes ; when he has finished his statement. Yes ; 
we are after information. 

Afr. Reed. I would like to know the proportion of food that they 
found bad. He has given the portion m the warehouse. I under- 
stand that there were but four or five turkeys foimd. 

The Chairman. We will allow the testimony to go in in regular 
order. 

Mr. Reed. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frazier. Mr. Chairman, do you want to adjourn now for 
the meeting of Congress ? 

The Chairman, xes; it is 10 minutes of 12. We will put the 
statement in. 

Mr. Garvan. If the committee is through with me, I would like 
to^o back on that 1 o'clock train, if I can. 

The Chairman. Yes, we are through for the day. Is that the 
statement you have referred to ? 

Mr. Garvan. Yes. 

The Chairman. Who made that statement? Under whose direc- 
tion, rather ? 

Mr. Garvan. That was prepared by one of the cold-storage people. 

Senator Frazier. At your request ? 

Mr. Garvan. No; they volunteered the information. 

The Chairman. Well, we will let that be marked in evidence in 
connection with Mr. Garvan's testimony. 

Now, Senator, when would you think we could meet again ? Shall 
we meet to-morrow at 10 o'clock? 

Senator Frazier. I have a committee at 10.30 to-morrow, but still 
you can go on with the examination. It will probably end during 
the day. 

The Chairman. We will take a recess until 10 o'clock to-morrow 
and continue the taking of testimony 

Senator Lorimer. Senator, I suggest that these hearings be printed 
each day, that we may have the testimony. 

The Chairman. Yes; we will have them printed each day. 

Then, the committee will stand adjourned until 10 o^clock to- 
morrow. 

(The committee thereupon, at 12 meridian, adjourned to Tuesday, 
April 26, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1910. 

Washington, D. C, 
Tuesday, April 26, 1910—lO.SO a. m. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Heyburn (chairman) , Lorimer, Oliver, and Smith. 

The Chairman. The committee has considered the order of receiv- 
ing such statements and testimony as we may feel called upon to take 
in this matter, and have determined that during this week, as soon 
as the scientific men are disengaged, who are now engaged in another 
hearing, we will conclude the testimony to be taken in Washington 
so far as the scientific side of this question is concerned. Then on 
next Monday at 10 o'clock we will commence a further hearing of the 
statements of those who may be termed the probers of the cold- 
storage question, as along the line of yesterday's testimony. Then 
on Thursday morning of next week, at 10 o'clock, we will hear those 
that we might possibly denominate the warehouse men, the cold- 
storage men, who desire to be lieard in opposition to this legislation. 

After that order of procedure we will then hear any parties on 
either side,. or between the lines, or be3^onfl them. We think it best 
to hear what might be termed the affirmative side of tliis matter first, 
those favoring the enactment of the law, and laying the foundation 
for all of the testimony of both kinds in tlie nature of scientific testi- 
mony this week. 

If you desire to be present during the taking of the scientific testi- 
mony in regard to the effect of cold storage and its relations to this 
proposed legislation, why you can be present, of course. It will be 
an open session, and the testimony \vill be reported each day and 
transcribed and will be available. Of course either side can be present 
'while the other is being investigated. 

Now, unless there is some one here in favor of this bill — that is, 
who desires to give testimony in favor of this bill, who desires to be 
heard to-day, why, the committee will take a recess until such time 
as Doctor Wiley notifies us that his men are in town. That is the 
sense of the committee. Now, is there any gentleman that desires 
to be heard to-day ? 

Mr. GrooD (Representative from Iowa). There are some gentlemen 
here from Iowa who would Uke to be heard. They are not in favor 
of the bill; they are in opposition to it, but it is doubtful if they 
could come back. They are interested in the small independent 
packing houses of that State, and I think they would like to be heard. 

The Chairman. All right, we will hear you. Just come forward 
and give your names and the businesses you represent. 

STATEMENT OF MR. JOHN H. MOREELL, OF OTTUMWA, IOWA. 

The Chairman. Mr. Morrell, where do vou reside ? 
Mr. Morrell. Ottumwa, Iowa. 
The Chairman. What is vour business i 
Mr. Morrell. Pork and beef packing. 
The Chairman. At what point ? 

Mr. Morrell. Ottumwa, Iowa, and branches in Chicago and else- 
where. 
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The CHAiBiiAN. Are you a member of a firm, or do you represent a 
corporation^ or are you acting on your own account? 

Mr. MoRBELL. I am a member of the firm of John Morrell & Co. 

The Chaibman. How long have you been engaged in the packing 
business 1 

Mr. MoBBBLL. Upward of thirty years ; our firm has, sir. 

The Chaibman. What do you pack ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Pork and beef products. 

The Chaibman. What is the capacit]p] of your plant? 

Mr. MoBBEix. Why, we have a maximum capacity of 5,000 hogs 
per day, but that is more than we would kill every day; an average 
capacity of, say, 3,500 hogs per day. 

The Chaibman. Do you pack up to your capacity, as a rule ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. We do, sir, when the supply of live stock will war- 
rant it, which has not been the case for the last year or two. 

The Chaibman. How much have you been pacKing during that last 
year or two ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. We are running in the neighborhood of 550,000 
to 600,000 hogs per vear. 

The Chaibman. About what weight do they represent? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Our average weight will run from 210 to 220 pounds 
per hog ? 

The Chaibman. Do jrou pack any by-products of the hogs ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. What itemized products do you pack from the hog ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. You mean by-products ? 

The Chaibman. I mean the hams and sides, etc. 

Mr. MoBBELL. We make hams and breakfast bacon. 

The Chaibman. Can you give the quantities approximately? 

Mr. MoBBELL. No, sir; I could not except the number of hams from 
each hog. 

The (Xlaibman. You have no estimate on the lot ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. Well, what other by-products do you make ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. We make sausages, canned meat. 

The Chaibman. All the ho^ products ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes, sir; aU the hog product and canned meat 
products. 

The Chaibman. What canned hog products do you make ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. We have canned tongue, potted ham, sausages — 
some sausages put up in cans. I beUeve tnat would generally cover 
the situation. 

The Chaibman. Now, do you pack anything but hogs ? 

Mr. MoBBEUL. Yes, sir; we kill beef. 

The Chaibman. Beef ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. How much beef do you pack ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Not very many; probably 200 per week. 

The Chaibman. Two hundrea per week ? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Now, what by-products do you make from the 
beef? 

Mr. MoBBELL. Well, not many. We have the ox tongue, and some 
of the beef material is used in making up sausage, a combination of 
beef and pork. We sell our oleo. 
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The Chairman. What amount of oleo do you make i 

Mr. MoRBELL. I couldn't give an estimate except based on the 
number of cattle that we kill. 

The Chairman. Well, give me that basis. 

Mr. MoRRBLL. Well, probably I should say it would run — ^probably 
8 to 10 pounds per animal. 

The Chairman. Now, what other products, meat products, do you 
handle except hogs and cattle ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. No other meat product, sir. 

Hie Chairman. What else do you handle 1 

Mr. MoRRELL. We can tomatoes. 

The Chairman. What quantity ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Well, sir, that varies very materially according to 
the supply. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you in this connection: What per 
cent of the hogs and cattle that you slaughter goes into cold storage t 

Mr. MoRRELX.. That is a rather difficult question to answer, unless 
I knew Just what was intended by cold storage in this bill. 

The Chairman. Well, leave the bill out of it and tell us what goes 
into cold storage from your standpoint and then we will inquire as to 
that afterwards. 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean what I understand by cold storage ? 
Well, sir, the percentage is so small from our standpomt that it would 
be difficult for me to answer that question. 

The Chairman. 'NMiere is your market for the products that you 
produce ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Throughout this country and in Great Britain. 

The Chairman. What do you do with it when you kill it ? Take, 
for instance, the hogs, first ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. We put them into the chill room. 

The Chairman. How long do they stay there ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. From forty-eight to seventy-two hours. 

The Chairman. What do you do with them next ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Take them out of the chill room and cut them 
up into various parts — hams, shouldere, bellies, picnics, butts, etc. 

Senator Oliver. What is the picnic ? 

Mr. Morrell. The picnic is the fore part of the shoulder, used to 
be called a '^picnic ham," or California nam. 

The Chairman. What do you do with that moat when you divide 
it up in that way ? 

Mr. Morrell. We cure the hams, shoulders, bellies, and sweet 

f>ickle them. The backs at times are made into fresh pork loins, 
rom which the trade get their pork chops, and at times they are 
made into what we term ** English backs;" that is, a cut where the 
loin and the fat are left together. 

The Chairman. They are salted and prescM-ved ? 

Mr. Morrell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, what percentage, if any, of these carcasses 
of the pigs do you retain in cold storage ? 

Mr. Morrell. What percentage of the carcasses? As carcasses, 
not any, sir. 

The Chairman. None at all ? 

Mr, Morrell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you convert your liogs entirely into the 
assorted and cured product^s ? 
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Mr. MoRRELL. That is correct, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, with reference to beef, what* do you do 
with it? 

Mr. MoRRELL. The beef we do the same way; we cut it up into 
the various parts. 

The Chairman. You do not retain it in carcasses t 

Mr. MoRRELL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then you are really a meat-curing establishment? 

Mr. MoRRELL. We are; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are not a cold-storage establishment at all ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you cold-storage* rooms ? 

Mr. Morrell. We have. 

The Chairman. For any other purpose than chilling the meat f 

Mr. Morrell. No, sir; just use it in connection with our own 
business. 

The Chairman. And for the chilling of meat? 

Mr. Morrell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What is the longest time you hold any meat prod- 
ucts in cold storage ? 

Mr. Morrell. 1 should sav three months. 

The Chairman. That would be the beef ? 

Mr. Morrell. Yes, beef; sometimes pork for a shorter time than 
that. 

The Chairman. Do you have any chickens or turkeys ? 

Mr. Morrell. No, sir; we do not. 

The Chairman. You have given the capacity and the quantity ?^ 

Senator Smith. I would just like to ask this question, Mr. Chair- 
man. In other words, that cold-storage room, your plant, is only 
used for the purpose of putting raw meats in proper form for the 
curing? 

Mr. Morrell. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Smith. You do not store it for a period of time to sell it 
again as fresh meats ? 

Mr, Morrell. Occasionally, we will hold pork loins, if the market 
is depressed, or the supply is in excess of the demand, we will hold 
these pork loins in cold storage, in Ottumwa, and market them as the 
trade requires it. 

Senator Smith. You do not just store your beef and pork indef- 
initely to get the market on fresh meats ? 

Mr. Morrell. No, sir; not speaking of them as a whole. 

The Chairman. Are there any other (questions ? 

Senator Smith. Did I understand him to say that he did not 
handle poultry at all ? 

Mr. Morrell. No; I don't handle poultry or eggs or fish. 

The Chairman. Upon what grounas are you opposed to the pro- 
posed legislation ? 

Mr. Morrell. Because, ^ir, the bill as drawn would have a very 
serious effect on our Kusiness — that I would like to bring out, if I may 
be permitted. As I was starting to say, I was going to ask just what 
is meant by ''cold storage. *' I will explain my question in that way* 
We kill, for argument sake, our hogs on Monday; they are chilled for 
fortjr-eight hours and dried on Wednesday. The work that is done 
late in the afternoon on Wedtijesday makes it impossible to load these 
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fresh pork loins in cars for distant destinations, so those are put into 
our chilled room again, say, on Wednesday night. They are then 
started to their eastern destination on Thursday — I am now speaking 
for illustration — and they will arrive, probably, on Tuesday, speaking 
on the average. It will take a day or so to distribute those. Our 
wires are kept busy, our representatives go out in the centers where 
we solicit trade; and it will take, as I say, a day or two to assort the 
orders and ship them out. In the meantime, they are put back again 
into what mignt be called cold storage. Now, my point, what I want 
to ask, is: In all those three occurrences that I have referred to, do 
they come within this bill as going into cold storage ? 
^ The Chairman. Cold storage here is limited to a certain period of 
time. You have not spoken of any conditions that would cover a 
period of even a month. 

Senator Lorimer. I think, if you will read that bill closely, it pro- 
vides for any period of time. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir; the second section 

Senator Lorimer. You will find on the second page, the first line, 
that it will cover any period, if it was only a minute. 

The Chairman. Tiien, it would seem that your objection is directed 
against the inspection part of it and the dating ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Against the dating, sir. That is the serious handi- 
cap for us. 

The Chairman. If you don't hold it over a very short time, how 
would that handicap you ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. \^e have to date all our product, and it would go 
out with dates on it. 

The Chairman. \\Tiat is the objection to doing that? 

Mr. MoRRELL. That would arouse the suspicion of the dealer and 
the consumer. 

The Chairman. Why should he be susi)icious of it if it does not 
indicate any harmful condition or deterioration ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. No, sir; but as I would like to explam another 
feature of our business : They would receive meats in the same pack- 
age that will bear different dates. They would say to us: ^'\\e are 
returning to you the older dates; we want nothing but the newest." 
It will be impossible for us to supply a man with meats that will 
bear all the same dates. I can explain that. 

Senator Lorimer. Explain the effect of that on your foreign trade. 

Mr. MoRRELL. The effect on the foreign trade would be very serious. 
We are interested very largely in the export trade — have been for 
many years. We come in competition with shipments of hog prod- 
ucts from Denmark, Belgium, Italy, Servia, and latterj^v 

The Chairman. They are subject to insj)ectioii laws now, are they 
not; your foreign shipments are subject to foreign insi)ection laws? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir; but these other countries (fon't have to 
date their sliipments, and if we have to do that it will bo serious. 

The Chairman. Would it be satisfactory to you if this bill should 
be amended, as in the case of the pure food bill, providing that where 
the country to wliich proflucts are exported do not require the date, 
you would not be required to put it on, but that all pro<lucts for sale 
within the United States should be dated, and within any foreign 
country where the date may be required ? 
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Mr. MoBRELL. No, sir; as I would like to show, there would be 
serious objections to our dating the products for distribution in the 
United States also. If I may be permitted now, gentlemen, to 
explain. 

The Chairman. .Yes, sir; go ahead and make your explanation. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Well, different packers have different methods; 
different parts of the hog require a different number of days, a dif- 
ferent length of time for curing; for instance, a belly, having no bone 
m it-that is, when the ribs afe removed, which is generally the case, 
can be cured in a short time, comparatively speakmg. The ham, or 
the shoulder with the joints in it, require considerably longer. 

The Chairman. Let me interrupt you there: Now, do jrou inject 
anything into these hams or shoulders for the purpose of curing them, 
or for any purpose t 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir; just brine. 

The CHAiRBiAN. You inject it into the joints, do you ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Through a needle. 

The Chairman. Do you put anything into the brine, formaldehyde 
oranythmgofthatnatureV ^^ ^ 

Mr. MoRRELL. No, sir; that is absolutely prohibited. 

The Chairman. You put nothing but salt water ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir; and sugar. 

The Chairman. And sugar ) 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir; and saltpeter. 

The Chairman. Now, you substitute that injection for one that was 
in use, at least to some extent, before the pure food law — formalde- 
hyde and some other things ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. We never used formaldehyde, but we did use borax 
and boracic acid. 

The Chairman. You used the equivalent ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, you substitute brine for that. Do you find 
the brine is as effective as the acids were t 

Mr. MoRRELL. No, sir; we do not get as good results, but we are 
doing the best we can under the circumstances. 

The Chairman. You inject that into the joints and into the bone, 
do you ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Into the joint; into the bone. There is no trouble 
in comed beef. 

The Chairman. I want to test that, not to test you, but to test the 
truth of that thing. I procured a ham within the last few hours within 
the market here for investigation. The ham would seem to be several 
years old. It was on what we call the poor man's market, and what 
you call the divisions in the ham were open, had started to give way, 
and this ham was very rank and unfit to eat. The fat has a peculiar 
smell when it is being cooked. Is that the effect of the injection of 
borax or formaldehyde ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. No, sir; not necessarily. 

The Chairman. What would you say caused that condition; a salt, 
smoked ham to be decayed ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. First, its age, and second, the temperature to which 
it had been exposed. 
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The Chairman. Not because of any of the acids or the brine ? 

Mr. MoRBELL. No. sir; I would not think so. 

The Chairman. Well, I merely wanted a little information about 
that ham, because it was called to my attention, knowing that these 
hearings were on. Well, now, you say that you preserve them by 
injecting this brine into the joints and mto the fats ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. You would hardly use the word "preserve," 
Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. What do you do it for 1 

Mr. MoRRELL. Just to assist in the curing; to expedite the cure. 
If not, the brine would all have to do its work from the outside, and 
we inject — ^we bore the needle into the joint, alongside the joint, and 
pump the pickle down so that the curing process can go on from the 
inside as well as the outside at the same time. 

The Chairman. Now, I interrupted you there with that last ques- 
tion. Gro ahead with your statement. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think I stated, sir, that the light hams — or I meant 
to state — that the light hams can be cured in a very much shorter time 
than the heavy hams. We will get an order from a customer for so 
many 10 to 12 pound hams, and so many 18 to 20 pound hams, and 
80 many bellies*^ They will be sent forward to hii in one, two, or 
three boxes, whatever is necessary. On that same shipment he will 
receive, under this bill, goods bearing dates that will varv sixty days. 
He will immediately say to us, "I don't want these older dates; I 
have sent back to you everything but those bearing new dates.*' It 
will then be necessary for us to enter into correspondence with our 
various customers and explain to them why and now this is. 

The Chairman. Well, now, look at it from the standpoint of the 
person who eats it rather than the person who is dealing in it merely 
as an article of commerce. Don't you think that the person who eats 
it is more interested in the date than the merchant who sells it to you ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Well, they would both be equally interested. I 
think my remarks would apply to either. 

The Chairman. One would De a financial interest; the other would 
be a personal interest. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Exactly. 

The Chairman. I think the purpose of the bill should be to protect 
the person who consumes the looa rather than the person who deals 
in it as merchandise. Now, from that standpoint, what objection is 
there to dating the product ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. That it will arouse their suspicion. When they go to 
a store and buy a piece of bacon that bears a date thirty days back 
and they get a ham that bears a date sixty days back of that, say 
ninety days altogether, there will be serious doubts in their minds. 

The Chairman. Will those doubts be allayed by eating the product ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think they would, sir. 

The Chairman. Then there is no ultimate harm? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Well, we would be going through a very serious 
time until we got their confidence and got them to understand the 
true situation. 

Senator Smith. Is it not a fact that any preserved meats such, as 
you are interested in producing, that were properly cured, their age 
really lends to their wnolesomeness and their flavor ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is what I desired to come to, sir. 
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The Chairman. Proceed. 

Mr. MoRRELL. That after the meats are cured, we then put them 
into our own private cold store for the purpose of improving their 
condition and their flavor. We know from actual experience that 
that is the case, in the same way that wines improve witn a^e. Now, 
in doing that, supposing that up to this time these various Uttle 
delays mat I am speaking of are not supposed to come within this 
bill — if we put those jointe into cold store after they are cured for a 
period of thirty, sixty, or ninety days, if we put them in cold store 
within the meaning of this act, and if we have got to put a date on 
each piece ; if so, we have got a tremendous task. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you a question there. One of the best 
advertisements for wines and such things is the length of time that 
they have been in the bins. Now, if it is an accepted fact that these 
meats, after being thoroughly and properlv cured, improve with age, 
it would be rather an advertisement for them that they had been in 
cold storage than otherwise^ would it not ? ^ 

Mr. MoRRBLL. No, sir: 1 rather doubt it, because I don't think 
that people imderstand that meats improve with age, as in the case 
of wines. 

Senator Oliver. I have always been imder the impression that 
salted meats or cured meats, ham, for instance, within certain limits, 
the older the better. 

Mr. MoRRELL. I think that is correct, sir; within certain limits. 

Senator Ix)RIMER. That is not true as in the case of wines and 
liquors, which as they grow older continue to improve: the meats, 
you say, within certain limits. 

Senator Oliver. That is, I would not be particular about eating 
ham that was 20 years old ; but if it was 20 months old I should be 
very glad to have it. 

Senator Smith. I think the difficulty is now the trade looks upon 
the case that the fresher the meat the better. It would have to go 
through a process of education to find out that thirty or sixty days 
would improve it rather than have any deteriorating effect; and you 
are trying to escape that process of education at your expense. 

Mr. Morrell. Yes, sir; and we are trying to get away from having 
to do those things. We are kilUng, we will sav for arguments sake, 
3,000 hogs a day. We get from those 3,000 Kogs what you might 
call 6 or 8 primal parts; 2 hams, 2 shoulders, 2 belhes, and 2 backs. 
The hams and the shoulders and the belhes all would go to the cure. 
Those cuts that I have named when they come out of cure, when 
they have reached the age where we know them to be good, we then 

?ut those 18,000 pieces from that one day's work into cold store. 
*here they are thrown into vats or tierces In their pickled condition. 
I mean by that the pickle has been drawn so as to arrest the cure. 
Under tliis bill we will at that point have to date every one of those 
pieces. Those meats are carried for thirty, sixty, or ninety days in 
that condition. They are taken out as the trade requires them under 
government supervision. They are washed, hung up in the smoking 
nouses first of all to dry, and the fire is placed under them and they 
are smoked. That takes forty-eight to seventy-two hours, changing 
their condition. Any brand that you put on almost will be obli^ 
erated by that time. Then we wrap them up as the trade demands 
them, either in buriap or parchment paper. 
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Now, I expect that if this bill is made a law we will have to trans- 
fer that date from the meat onto those respective wrappers, and 
possibly onto the boxes that contain them. When we have reached 
the point where our first killing is cured, that 18,000 pieces per day 
is goinp: to be multiplied several times, because of the necessary 
accumulation. Those meats, as I have already explained, required 
difl'erent lengths of time to cure, so that they will not all come out 
at the same time ; they will be coming out every other week, as it 
were, and when we go to pack those hams and ship them out, one 
man, as 1 have already stated, will probably have five or six varying 
dat«s in the one package. We can not help it; it must of necessity 
be so. Now, for us to have to date every one of those pieces and take 
care of them through all those various processes, it seems to us 
almost an insurmountable task. 

The Chairman. You probably would do that with a stamp, 
wouldn^t vou? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Bv stamp or a branding needle. 

The Chairman. Vou would have to handle every one of those 
pieces. What is your practice ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. We take them out by hand, out of the vats or the 
tierces. 

The Chairman. Well, the time necessary to stamp them with a 
properly prepared stamp such as you undoubtedly have in connec- 
tion with other parts of your basiness, it wouldn't be a very serious 
matter, would it? 

ilr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir; it is a very difficult thing to stamp sweet 
pickled ham; it is kind of slippery. 

The Chairman. Probably you would not be required to do that. 
Those would be rules of inspection. A register of the contents of the 
vat would doubtless answer ever}r purpose, and then when they 
came out of the vat and they were in condition to be stamped, why, 
they could be stamped; stamped '^killed so and so,'' * 'salted so and 
so, and finally wrapped for shipment. 

Senator Oliver. Mr. Chairman, I did not understand that tliis bill 
was intended primarily to aim at what are usually" underetood as 
cured meats ; and I think that the purpose of this act is to applv to 
get at the pedigree of meat or other food products that are offered for 
sale, that are put into cold storage in what might be termed their 
natural state and offered for sale in the way in which they come out 
of cold storage. I do not believe that it was intended to apply to 
cured meats at all, and I do not tliink that it ought to, because wnere 
the cold storage is simply an incident of the curing, as it is in this case, 
I do not thiuK it ought to api)ly to haras and bacon and things of 
that sort. 

Senator Lorimer. Well, if you follow the provisions of tliis bill 
to its ultimate conclusions, every pound of meat that is cured in a 
packing house and then packed in a can will have to carry all these 
provisions of this bill. 

Senator Oliver. Yes; I think it might be made to apply to canned 
meats, and it might under the strict interpretation of its language be 
applied to cured meats, but 1 do not tliiiik it was the intention that 
it should apply to cured meats. 

Senator Lorimer. The strict enforcement of this bill would require 
that anything that goes into cold storage, if it is only there for one 
minute 
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The Chairman. The cooling house would not be considered as 
cold storage. 

Senator Oliver. Cold storage is storage for the purpose of preser- 
vation. 

Senator Smith. Don't You think, Mr. Chairman, it would be well 
for us, if the bill arouses discussion among us as to its interpretation, 
that it be amended so as not to work a hardship to those who are 
engaged in a business the nature of which protects the purchasing 
public ? 

The Chairman. I think we will take these Questions up in executive 
session, the question with reference to the oiU. We only want to 
determine the scope of the testimony now. 

Senator Lorimer. Except as it anects the testimony of the wit- 
nesses it would be all right to do that, for thej ought to know what 
sort of testimony and information we are trymg to secure. 

The Chairman. I think they had better gather that information 
from the questions we ask them. 

Senator Lorimer. Well, suppose we fail to ask them questions 
that are really vital to their industry, and when we come to prepare 
this bill we are not informed on some very important subjects ? I 
think they really ought to know exactly what we propose to do with 
our legislation, in order that thev may be able to answer all the 
questions and discuss everv possible particle of legislation tl^t we 
are going to propose. Otnerwise, how are we to know, and how 
are they to know what we are trving to do? 

The Chairman. I think it would be impracticable to discuss the 
opinion of members of the committee in the presence of the wit- 
nesses and the public. It is not customary to do it. We do those 
things in executive session; and we can just widen the scope as far 
as we please in taking testimony, and let them anticipate every 
possible view that may be taken of this measure. 

Senator Lorimer. Now, then, if we are not going to do that, then 
it is our duty to have them give testimony affectmg this bill as it 
stands now. 

The Chairman. We will hear any testimony they choose to give. 
We will be very liberal in the testimony. We can give it such con- 
sideration as it may seem to merit afterwards. I would not be in 
favor of limiting their testimony. Let them go as far as they can 
anticipate the possibilities under this bill. 

Senator Lorimer. This bill is probably, as the Senator from 
Pennsylvania suggests, more far-reaching than was intended by the 
drafters of it; yet, if we propose amending it, then, in fairness to 
these people, they should know to what extent we are going to amend 
it, or else address themselves to this bill with all its provisions. 

The Chairman. From the discussion that has been had in the 
matter— this is a matter for pubUc information— the bill wiU undoubt- 
edly provide for two inspections, one at the time it goes into cold 
storage, and the other at the time it comes out, and those are to be all 
the amendments except as to form that have been suggested. But 
I think it is well to let the testimony come in to any reasonable extent, 
even though it may be, in our present judgment, beyond the scope of 
the bill. We can confine it to our views by the questions we ask, 
and then if the parties wish to widen it they may do it and give it 
such consideration as it may afterwards seem to merit. 
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^Senator Lobiheb. The only thing I am interested in is to not leave 
an impression on any person ^ving testimony here that probably 
we shall amend this bill to curtail some of these requirenients, or that 
we will make the scope greater than what this bill provides, without 
giving them opportunity to address themselves to what we are going 
to do; and therefore I should say that on account of the conaition 
of the bill now they had better address themselves to it just as it is. 

The CHAIRMAN. Still, they ought to be allowed to go beyond that 
if they anticipate the questions. 

Senator Lorimer. If they want to anticipate the questions; yes. 

The Chairman. As far as our questions are concerned, we will 
probably draw out particular expressions or views as to what is 
within the scope of the bill, but I think we had better open the door 
just as wide, within reasonable bounds, as possible, and at any time, 
after the Senators have asked questions of a witness, or at any time 
let the witness go on and elaborate liis views on it. 

Senator Lorimer. I am entirely in favor of opening the door as 
wide as we can, but our discussion here — that is, the discussion amon^ 
the Senators — sort of indicated for a moment that probably we would 
not go as far as the bill provides, and therefore the suggestion went 
to the witness that he probably better confine himself to fewer phases 
than this bill provides for. 

The Chairman. I think it would probably work out better if we 
reserved those things hereafter for executive session — that is, our 
opinion as to the matter — and let the witness proceed, having gone as 
far as any member of the committee has required of him — to proceed 
as much further as he pleases. 

Senator Lorimer. Yes; I think that will be all right. 

The Chairman. So, Mr. Witness, you may make any statement 
that you desire. 

Mr. MoRRELL. We claim, Mr. Chairman, that our cold-storage 
facilities equalize the regularity of our suppUes. Our hogs come m 
at two seasons of the year. We have what is known as the May- 
June run or crop; we also have the winter crop — November. Decem- 
ber, January, and at times extends to February. The nogs are 
marketed at those two seasons in excess of any demand. We equal- 
ize the distribution of those receipts by using our cold-storage 
facilities to spread the supply over the season of demand. To get 
down to figures 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you a question right there. 
What is the average or is the average holding of hogs in cold storage 
about the same the year around witn you ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. You mean the manufacture ? 

The Chairman. The holding of meats. 

Mr. MoRRELL. When you speak of the hogs, you mean the cured 
meats, sir ? 

The Chairman. No; I mean the uncured meats. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Oh, yes; they are in cold storage; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About the same ? 

Mr. MoRRELL. About the same. Of course it varies a little with 
the demand. 

The Chairman. About how much uncured pork do you carry at 
any time t 

Mr. MoRRELL. How much at any time ? 
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The Chairman. In your cold storage. I don't mean for cooling 
puiposes; I mean outside of that. 

Mr. MoEBELL. Oh, in Ottumwa, not over, I should say, 100,000 
pounds. 

The Chairman. All right; now proceed. 

Mr. MoRREix. We have two seasons of supply, as I have stated. 
Our cold-storage facilities enable us to take in those hogs during the 
season of large supply, slaughter them, and put the surplus away in 
cold storage and distribute this during the season of active demand, 
which, as a rule, is the season of light supply. 

Now, take the breakfast bacon, for instance: The season of greatest 
demand is September, October, and November. The colder months 
coming on, the appetites of the people seem to be sharpened for some- 
thing of that kind. The hog receipts at that time or previous thereto 
would not at all be in keeping with the demand, and consequently 
we have in our store the surplus that we have received during the 
previous Mav and June, and at times some of the surplus that we 
received back in the previous January; and in that way only can we 
care for the tremendous demands that are made on us at certain sea- 
sons of the year when the supply of hogs is light. 

The Chairman. That is the cured bacon you are talking about ? 

]Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You carry some of the January bacon over? 

Mr. MoRRELL. Exactly, sir. If we are dejjrivea of our cold-storage 
faciUties, it will compel us to reduce our prices, and the farmer will 
suffer. Our prices will be lower when the tremendous receipts are on 
than they would be under present conditions. I am now talking in 
relation of one week or one month to the other, because if we have 
to buy our stock and under this regulation get rid of it without usin^ 
cold storage, why we would have to buy at a price that we can afford 
to take our chances in getting rid of the surplus. I want to say in 
connection with section 1, where one year is mentioned, that we have 
no obiection whatever to that. We believe it is proper that a limit 
should be placed. 

The Chairman. You seem to have no objection to the bill except 
as to the stamping and dating t 

Mr. MoRRELL. That is the important feature with us. 

Senator Smith. I would like to ask one question right here, as it 
would interest the public largely, because there are two sides to this 
question — ^those that buy and manufacture and prepare meats for sale 
and those that raise the hogs; both parties are interested. Is it not 
true that the farmers, or the raisers of these hogs, breed their sows 
at a time of the year that will cause the least expense to them ? Now, 
the May crop, the pigs are allowed to come at such season as they 
won't have to carry them through the rigors of the winter; isn't that 
true? 

Mr. MoRRELL. I could hardly say that to be the case. 

Senator Smith. The point I am driving at is this — because it was 
brought out in a conversation with me in reference to this bill : Because 
their supply of hogs, as you testified a moment ago, was put upon the 
market at a time that suited them best and cheapest to them to raise 
these hogs, and that you were enabled to give them a better price, 
because you could then distribute the meat at less expense to your- 
self; keep it, and distribute it to the market, and therefore you became 
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their agent in keeping the price up ; and in the argument that you are 
making I just wanted to bring out the fact that those fanners are now 
enabled, by virtue of the cold storage, to breed their pigs at seasons of 
the year when it is the cheapest to them, to sell tnem to you, and 
that you enabled them to get a better price by virtue of the cold 
storage. 

Mr. MoRRELL. Yes, sir; but I would say tliis, that the hogs always 
have arrived at the seasons named, May-June and November to 
February. 

The CJhairman. The natural breeding period. 

Mr. Morrell. Yes, sir. We get some right along. There is never 
a day that there are not hogs delivered, but when I say to you that 
the records will show that within the last few years we have had one 
day where 75,000 or 76,000 hogs arrived in Chicago in one morning, 
and in proportion at all other packing centers, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Indianapolis, etc. — when that 
is figured up you can see the tremendous supply that will arrive prob- 
ably one day in the winter. On the other hand, around Septem- 
ber you will find the maximum receipts at Chicago on any one morn- 
ing will be down as low as 8,000 or 10,000. 

The Chairman. Are you a member of the American Warehouse 
Association ? 

Mr. Morrell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you a member of any association of meat 
packers ? 

Mr. Morrell. We are members of the Meat Packers' Association 
of New York. 

The Chairman. But not out where you do business ? 

Mr. Morrell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you a warehouse in New York ? Do you 
send supplies there ? 

Mr. Morrell. We have a branch house in New York, and we have 
a branch house in Boston. 

The Chairman. Do you manufacture at your branch houses ? 

Mr. Morrell. No, sir; we do not. 

The CHArRB£AN. You manufacture entirely in Iowa? 

Mr. Morrell. We have a small plant in Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

The Chairman. How extensive is that plant? 

Mr. Morrell. Very small, sir; we are just extending it. 

The Chairman. From where do you draw your supply of animals? 

Mr. Morrell. Oh, largely from a radius of 75 miles around 
Ottumwa. 

The Chairman. It is local in its nature, then? 

Mr. Morrell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You do not buy through the stock yards of 
Chicago t 

Mr. Morrell. Never in Chicago; occasionally in times of great 
scarcity we have to go to the Missouri River, if we are needing some 
particular type of hog that can not be found in our immediate terri- 
tory. Then we have to place an order with a commission house on 
the Missouri River — ^Kansas City or Omaha. 

The Chairman. Does any member desire to ask any more 
questions ? 

Senator Lorimer. I think you suggested a difference in the meth- 
ods of packing ? 
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Mr. MoBBBLL. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman, Will you explain what you meant by that f 

Mr. MoBRELL. As a result of experience, different packers haye 
different cures. Some will cure with a little stronger brine and a 
shorter period. Others will cure with a weaker brine and a longer 
period. Some, after the curing age has arrived, will carry the stuff 
m cold storage for about thirty days; others will carry it for sixty days. 
Of course it all depends on the strength of the cure and the length of 
the cure. That is what I referred to as the difference in the cures. 
We all aim to reach perfection or as near as we possibly can. We 
have different ways of going about it. 

The Chaibman. Is it your idea that the brine, if the meat isn't 
punctured, actually permeates the meat all through t 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes, sir; that is necessary in order to establish a 
perfect cure. Of course, in the case of a belly, which is thin, the 
curing process is very short; brine can very soon penetrate. In the 
case of a heavy ham, with a knuckle joint in there, it is a very different 
proposition. U the cure is as we try to have it nowadays, as the 
consuming public demand, we have to have a cure that will give an 
appetizing article, and for that reason we have to adopt a cure and a 
length of time — a process of cold storage that will give us the desired 
results. 

I wanted to say that we were, of course, much interested in the 
question that the Senator asked as to whether this was intended to 
apply to cured beef or not. We, of course, hope not, and yet, from the 
language of the bill, we rather feared that it might. 

The Chaibman. We want testimony in regard to all classes, every 
character of meat, and then in our own discussion we will determine 
such questions as that. 

Mr. MoBBELL. Yes, sir. I wanted to say, if I might be permitted, 
that if it was desired that we suggest an amendment that will meet 
our contention 

The Chaibman. That is always permissible for you to suggest any 
amendment that you desire; they will be considered at the proper 
time. 

Mr. MoBBELL. I will send it within a day or two to the chairman. 

STATEMEISTT OF MB. JOHN S. HXTlSrCE, OF DTDIAlfAPOIIS, DID. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Munce. where do you reside 1 

Mr. MuNOB. I reside in Ricnmond, Va. 

The Chaibman. You are noted here as from Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Munce. Yes, sir. I represent Kennelson & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

The Chaibman. Tell us the capacity of the packing . house in 
Indiana. 

Mr. MuNCB. About a million and a half hogs yearly, sir. 

The Chaibman. What animals do you pack? 

Mr. Munce. Do you mean for sale ? We sell hogs, cattle, and sheep. 

The Chaibman. Give the quantity of each. 

Mr. Munce. I will have to give you approximate figures, because 
I didn't know you were going to ask these questions. I haven't tiie 
exact figures. I have to approximate them. 

The (^[aibman. Give us the approximate figures. 
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Mr. MuNCE. A million and a quarter to a million and a half hogs 
every year; a hundred thousand cattle every year, and seventy-five 
thousand sheep. 

The Chairman. Anv calves? 

Mr. MuNCE. I couldn't tell you, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, do you cure the meat of those animals? 
^ Mr. MuNCE. We cure a large part of the hogs, and we sell con- 
siderable fresh. 

The Chairman. What proportion do you cure of the milUon hogs ? 

Mr. MuNCE. I would have to get you the exact figures. 

The Chairman. Suppose you give us the approximate now, sub- 
ject to the exact figures. 

Mr. MuNCE. Our sales in hogs of whole carcasses is very trifling; 
probably wouldn't amount to over, at the utmost, 5,000 per year. 

The Chairman. Now, what other fresh 

Mr. MuNCE. It is understood that I am to be allowed to amend 
these figures ? Simply speaking entirely from memory, or guessing 
at them — that is, the whole carcass ? 

The Chairman. Do you cool those in cold storage, or sell them 
right oflP ? 

Mr. MuNCE. After they are killed, they are sold right away. 

The Chairman. On the.market? 

Mr. MuNCE. On the market. 

The Chairman. So that you do not carry them in cold storage? 

Mr MuNCE. If you mean 

The Chairman. I don't mean chilling at all. 

Mr. MuNCE. Not cooled in cold storage. 

The Chairman. Do vou carry any meat in cold storage further 
than the chilling point i 

Mr. MuNCE. I am a Uttle embarrassed as to answering that ques- 
tion, just as Mr. Morrell was, by not understanding just what you 
mean. You see aJl our meats are carried in artificially cooled rooms 
after curing. 

The Chairman. How long ? 

Mr. MuNCE. It depends on what use is going to be made of them. 

The Chairman. You mean to say that you carry fresh meats in 
your cold storage until you are ready to dispose — to cure it? Is 
that it ? 

ilr. MuNCE. Yes, sir. 

Tlie Chairman. And so, you cure the hold over ? 

Mr. MuNCE. We cure tlie whole of it. 

The Chairman. About what per cent is that of the slaughter ? Do 
you mean by that the weight of the meat there ? 

Mr. MuNCE. As compared with the hogs. There was, subject to 
coirection, something like 15 per cent. That would include such 
articles as fresh sides, fresh porK loins, and fresh shoulders. 

The Chairman. That is the left over from the sale of fresh meat, 
is it? 

Mr. MuNCE. No; I misunderstood your question. That is the pro- 
portion that is sold. 

The Chairman. You sell about 15 per cent fresh ? 

Mr. MuNCE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And about 85 per cent of it is cured ? 

Mr. MuNCE. Cured. 
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Senator Olivbr. Does that refer to the cattle and sheep ? 

Mr. MuNCE. No, sir. 

Senator Oliver. You are only speaking of hogs ? 

Mr. MuNOE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, what per cent of the cattle are sold fresh ? 

Mr. MuNOE. Well, practicallj all. The quantity that is cured is 
very small. It is only certain parts of the cattle that are cured, such 
as the tongue. 

The Chairman. Where do you find the market for that quantity 
of fresh hogs ? 

Mr. MuNGB. It is only 15 per cent of it that is sold fresh. 

The Chairman. You are dealing with cattle now ? 

Mr. MxTNCE. Dealing with cattle. 

The Chairman. About 15 per cent of your cattle are sold fresh? 

Mr. MuNCE. No, sir; 95 per cent of our cattle are sold fresh. 

Senator Oliver. The same applies to sheep t 

Mr. MuNCE. Entirely. 

The Chairman. Those are sold fresh t 

Mr. MuNCB. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How soon are they sold after slaughtering f 

Mr. MuNCE. Just as soon as they are in shipping condition. 

The Chairman. Within a few days ? 

Mr. MuNGE. Yes. 

The Chairman. When they leave you do they go to the retail 
market, or do they go to other cold-storage plants ? 

Mr. MuNCE. We have branch houses in other States. They are 
shipped to those branch houses for sale, not for storage. 

The Chairman, Do they put them in cold storage when they 
receive themt 

Mr. MuNOE. They have cold-storage rooms to keep the product 
in TOod condition until it is sold. 

The Chairman. Is any portion of your killing held for more than 
six months, either in your nome house or the branch houses t 

Mr. MuNOB. Do you mean fresh ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mi. Muncb. I should sblj no, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, is it held for more than three months t 

Mr. MuNCE. I don't recollect any of it held as long as that. 

The Chairman. Then you are not really a cold-storajge establish- 
ment at dl, are youf You are a kill and quick-sell business? 

Mr. Muncb. I am a curer — we are largely curers. 

The Chairman. What you cure you sell oflF quickly; you don't hold 
it in cold storage for a long time ? 

Mr. Muncb. No, sir. We might hold some back for a week or 
some short time like that. To hold it up for a number of months, it 
is not our practice. 

The Chairman. You are not within the class of cold-storage houses 
that carry a lai^e supply of fresh meat for the retail market ? 

Mr. Muncb. No, sit. 

The Chairman. What objections have you to this bill ? The dat- 
ing again? 

Mr. Muncb. Well, our objections to the bill are that — one serious 
objection to the bill is the dating; another objection is the fact that, 
according to a reasonable reading of it, it applies to all cured meats. 
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and at present the inspection which you ask for is, in effect, for cured 
meats as well as fresh meats in such establishments as ours under the 
meat-inspection laws, and the first section of the bill makes food 
adulterated if it is held for more than one year. 

The Chairman. In cold storage. 

Mr. MuNCE. How would that mean ? That it would have to be 
held all the time in cold storage ? 

The Chaibman. I think a liberal construction of that proposition 
would apply to the class of meats known as cold-storage meats, 
which are Killed and put in cold storage with the view to holding them 
for a future market; with the vi^w to being sold from the cold storcLge. 

Senator Smith. As fresh meats ? 

The Chaibman. Yes; as fresh meats. 

■Mr. MxTNCE. Of course, we can not object to it if the bill operates 
along that point, but we think probably it might include, for instance, 
all the meats that had been partly cured in the cold storage, brought 
out. partly cured, as in cold storage. 

The Chairman. You mean that they hold the meat in cold storage 
preparatory to curing ? 

Mr. Munce. No, sir. They hold it in cold storage while it is in the 
process of curing. Take corned beef; you could not cure corned 
beef at a temperature of 90 ; you have to cure it at a temperature of 
40. 

The Chairman. If the bill means that some time during the proc- 
ess of manufacture it was in cold storage 

Senator Oliver. How long does it take to cure corned beef ? 

^ir. Munce. It takes, according to the particular shape of the cut 
and the bone — it will take anywhere from ten to thirty days. 

The Chairman. Well, I think you may pass over that question as 
to the meat being held in cold storage during a reasonable time or 
future conversion into canned beef or corned beef, and tell us your 
objection to dating your packages as to the time it was placed in cold 
storage or killed. That is more important. 

Mr. Munce. You mean leaving out cured meats? 

The Chairman. No. We want to know when your cured beef was 
killed. 

Mr. Munce. Mr. Morrell has covered that point in this sense that 
as it reaches the consumer, or rather, as it reacnes the trade we supply, 
which is the grocer or marketman, there is no probability that any 
package would reach him with uniform dates. 

The Chairman. The kilUng of a certain date would all be stamped 
as of that date ? 

Mr. Munce. Yes. 

The Chairman. Now, what objection is there to giving the date 
when the meat is killed — that is, when the life passes out of the animal — 
which is, perhaps, the most important of all the times, and if it is in 
cold storage the date when it is placed there and the date when it is 
taken out; not if it was in a cooling room for the purpose of fitting 
it to be handled, but if it was in a cold-storage room for the purpose 
of preservation — what objection is there to giving those dates other 
than the labor connected with it ? 

Mr. Munce. Just the complete confusion that will exist in the 
mind of the buyer. 
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The Chaibman. Why need you bother about that ? The buyer 
will soon become as intelligent aa the seller. 

Mr. MuNCE. Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman^ after a long experience 
in dealing with them, the amount of ignorance and preiumce that can 
be created by a simple matter like that is colossal. One man would 
say, '^I will not eat meat that is over thirty days old/' and another 
will say, *'I will not eat it unless it is ninety dajs old.*' 

The Chairman. If the community divides, it is liable to break even. 
I do not think that is a very strong argument against the dating. If 
part of the people want ola meat and part of the people want fresh 
naeat, you would not be injured by it. You could nimish them with 
either, couldn^t you ? 

Mr. MuNGE. Well, take the article of sausage; how are you going 
to label that ? 

The Chairman. How do you sell sausage; in what shape? 

Mr. MuNCE. In a great many shapes; some that is made entirely 
out of cured meat. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by '^ cured meat" that is used 
in sausages? What kind of cured meat do you put in a sausage? 

Mr. MuNCE. Meat that has been salted or cured in brine. 

The Chairbcan. Salt pork ? 

Mr. MuNCE. Yes; and salt beef. 

The Chairman. And you make a sausage out of that ? 

Mr. MuNCE. Yes; all dry sausage is made out of cured meat. 

The Chairman. Well, does any member of the committee desire 
to inquire further ? 

Senator SMrrn. You don't handle poultry at all ? 

Mr. MuNCE. No, sir. 

Senator Smith. None of your rooms are used by outsiders for the 
purpose of storing ? 

Mr. MuNCE. Yes, sir. In our Baltimore house and our Syracuse 
house — ^branch house — we rent public cold storage for outside stor- 
age, for such articles as the public may choose to store there. 

Senator Smith. Who, in your branch houses, where vou rent these 
cold-storage rooms — ^who are the persons that utilize tnem most? 

Mr. MuNCE. They are mostly local merchants. 

Senator Smith. For the purpose of storing what nature of goods? 

Mr. MuNCE. Butter, cheese, and eggs mostly. 

Senator Smith. Any great amount of poultry? 

Mr. MuNCE. No, sir; yery trifling. 

Senator Smith. That is, the local merchants rent these rooms to 
store things in ? 

Mr. MuNCE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. If no member of the committee desires to ask any 
further questions, unless you haye some further statement that you 
desire to make 

Mr. MuNCE. No, sir; except one thing which you haye somewhat 
coyered, and that is an article that the Senator referred to here — on 
the old ham. A good many people do not hke hams unless they are 
oyer a year old. We have tnought a strict construction of the first 
section of ttiis bill would prevent Uiose being sold. 

The Chairman. My experience is not directed to the age of the 
ham. My experience is directed to the fact that the cold-storage 
ham is putrid. 
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Mr. MuNOE. What I was going to say was if the term ''cold stor- 
age" in there didn't refer to merely what I think one of the Senators 
referred to as an incident in the preparation and cure of a ham t 

The Chairman. Yes. I didn't make much of that point because I 
admit that some persons don't know how to do that which they 
undertake very often, and perhaps it was a bad job of curing. 

Mr. MuNOE. If you womd kindly permit me, I would like to sup- 
pleinent my evidence with a letter in which I would correct the 
statistics that I gave, and perhaps suggest a verbal amendment to the 
bill. 

The Chairman. The committee will receive such suggestions in the 
nature of an amendment which you desire to offer. 

STATEMEHT OF ROBEBT S. SIHCLAIS, OF CEDAB BAPIDS, IOWA. 

The Chairman. Do you desire to speak in favor or against this 
measure t 

Mr. Sinclair. Agunst the measure. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside ? 

Mr. Sinclair. At Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

The Chairbcan. And in what business are you engaged f 

Mr. Sinclair. Fork and beef packing. 

The Chairman. What is the name of the concern with which you 
are engaged ? 

Mr. Sinclair. T. M. Sinclair & Co. (Limited). 

The Chairman. Is it a corporation or a firm ? 

Mr. Sinclair. A corporation. 

The Chairbcan. Incorporated under the laws of what State ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Iowa. 

The Chairman. Do jtou kill the animals that you store ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All of it ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is, you do all your own killing ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You are not a storage concern for custom work or 
for outsiders 1 

Mr. Sinclair. We store a little bit for some of the local butcher 
ahops in Cedar Rapids. 

The Chairman. To any considerable extent ? 

Mr, Sinclair. Possibly 2,000 or 3,000 pounds. 

The Chairman. How much do you kill in the way of cattle per year, 
or day, or month ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Just speakine: without the records I would say 
from 500 to 700 or 800 per week. 

The Chairman. Do j^ou put them in the cold storage — the cattle ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Well, for the purpose of our clear understanding, 
I would like to define what I call cold storage as I understand it, 
from the discussion here — that is what is in vour mind as cold stora^re, 
that is, storage of the meat in a frozen state, and I would answer 
that we do not store it in cold storage. 

The Chairman. Just describe what you do. 

Mr. Sinclair. We store it in what I would call refrigerator space, 
that is, a temperature above freezing. 
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The Chaibman. How long do you hold it in such storage ? 

Mr. Sinclair. From two days to a week. 

The Chairman. Not longer than a week at any time t 

Mr. Sinclair.^ Not unless imder special order from some special 
butcher. Sometimes they wish us to ripen the beef, as we call it. 

The Chairman. Well, to what extent does that go t 

Mr. Sinclair. A veir small extent. 

The Chairman. Well, I mean as to time t 

Mr. Sinclair. Only ten days, possibly two weeks. 

The Chairman. How about tne pork I 

Mr. Sinclair. Most of that is cured. 

The Chairman. How soon after being killed ? 

Mr. Sinclair. After being killed it is put into chilled rooms and 
we hold it for a while — about sixty hours. 

The Chairman. Where do you send it then ? 

Mi. Sinclair. It is then cut and put into the cellars in cure. 

Senator SMrrn. I would like to ask a ouestion just here. Mr. Chair- 
man. Do you mean in your packing nouse that you aon't freeze 
anv of thi&~-freeze it to preserve it indefinitely ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes; we do freeze some of it. There is a small por- 
tion of our product that we do freeze fresh. 

Senator Smith. And you keep it then how long f 

Mr. Sinclair. It depends on the market to some extent. ^ A good 
deal of it we ship almost immediately after it is frozen; for instance, 
beef livers we freeze and ship almost immediatelv. 

Senator Smith. Now, when you go to ship that which has been 
frozen, do you send it in refrigerator cars, or do you allow it to be 
shipped open? 

Mr. Sinclair. Alwavs in refrigerator cars. 

Senator Smith. Is that the omy product that you have where you 
freeze for preservation, just such as liver ? 

Mr. Sinclair. We freeze beef cuts also, and sometimes pork cuts, 
pork loins, and pork trimmings — pork tenderloins. 

The Chairman. Beef loins f 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes; beef loins, and ribs particularly. Those are 
the two chief cuts that we freeze. 

Senator Smith. How long do you carry those f Suppose a market 
wasn't active ? 

Mr. Sinclair. It depends, of course, on the market * and in speaking 
without records I would say that we don't carry those over six or 
eight months at the very outside, for usually we strike a market that 
we want to get rid of them. 

The Chairman. You do sometimes carry them beyond that time) 

Mr. Sinclair. I wouldn't want to say. 

The Chairman. Do you keep a record ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. Can you tell when any part of your storage is put 
in and when it is taken out ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. Keep a record of every beef; could you furnish a 
record showing the length of time that these frozen meats were carried 
in storage ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. Will you do it ? 
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Mr. Sinclair. I will. 

The Chairman. Have you it here ? 

Mr. Sinclair. No: I haven't it here. 

The Chairman. Will you be here at the hearings during the next 
week? 

Mr. Sinclair. I did not expect to be here. 

The Chairman. Well, when could you send it so that we could have 
it before the committee here ? 

1^. Sinclair. I could put it in letter form and send it here by next 
week. 

The Chairman. Showing the record of the oldest storage that vou 
have as well as the other; showing the quantity and the time wnen 
it was placed in cold storage ? Can you ao that ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman. We would be very glad to have it. 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, how about the pork ? 

Mr. Sinclair. There is only a very small part of the pork that 
goes into cold storage. 

The Chairman. This goes into the real cold storage ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes, sir; but I think a small portion of it. 

The Chairman. ^Ynat do you call a small portion ? You deal in 
large figures. 

Mr. Sinclair. I do not think that we put more than ten to twenty 
thousand pounds in cold storage in a year, out of about 550 or 1,000 
hogs in a year. 

The Chairman. Now, do you ship the products from the home 
place, the killing place, to the brancli house ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What did you say the other places were ? You 
spoke of two houses; you have two nouses? 

Mr. Sinclair. No; we have only the one house. 

The Chairman. Oh, you have only the one. Well, do you ship 
to other cold-storage plants at all from your killing place ? 

Mr. Sinclair. No. 

The Chairman. You have no combination by which you send 
your products any place else for sale than your own ? 

Mr. Sinclair. les; we ship to our branch houses. 

The Chairman. Where are the branch houses ? 

Mr. Sinclair. We have one in Des Moines, another one in Daven- 
port, and Dubuque, and Clinton, Iowa. 

Tlie Chairman. Take the one in Des Moines. You don't kill any 
in Des Moines ? 

Mr. Sinclair. No. 

The Chairman. Then it is a receiving house from your killing 
place 1 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. Well, what proportion of 3^our stuff do you send 
to Des Moines ? 

Mr. Sinclair. To Des Moines — the fresh stuff. On our fresh 
stock about 40,000 pounds a month. 

The Chairman. That is fresh-killed meats of different kinds, is it ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. Is it placed in cold storage in Des Moines? 
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Mr. SmcLAm. Yes. 

The Chairman. Frozen 1 

Mi. Sinclair. It is not frozen stuff. 

The Chairman. Well, is it frozen after it reaches Des Moines ? 

Mr, Sinclair. No. 

The Chairman. What kind of a cold-storage plant is that at Des 
Moines f 

Mr. Sinclair. More what you would call an ordinary butcher's 
cooler, large enough to hang sav twenty or thirty cattle. 

The Oblairman. And the other branch house, where is the next 
one? 

Mr. Sinclair. At Davenport. 

The Chairman. Do you ireeze any meat there ? 

Mr. Sinclair. We do not freeze any meat there. 

The Chairman. Do any of your branch houses freeze meat at idl t 

Mr. Sinclair. No. 

The Chairman. Do you send any of the meat you freeze to your 
branch houses ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Well, very seldom. We do send some to some of 
our branch houses; most of it, except Chicago. We have a branch 
there. We send some of it there. 

The Chairman. You don't kill in Chicago at all, do you ? 

Mr. Sinclair. No. 

The Chairman. Do you sell fresh meats in Chicago ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. Freeze them there ? 

lifr. Sinclair. We freeze some there. 

The Chairman. How long do you hold it there frozen ? Will you 
kindlv include that in your statement — the length of time that you 
hold frozen meats or any other meats in cold storage ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. You are practically a curing house, are you not ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes, 

The Chairman. That is, you cure the greater part of your prodtict t 

Jfc. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. And after you use it you hold it in cold storage ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes; sometimes. 

The Chairman. How long do you hold it ? 

Mi. Sinclair. I would sav not over three or four months, as a rule. 

The Ohairman. You hold some beyond that time ? 

Mi. Sinclair. Not very much; I don't think we have; I think I 
have given you what seems to me to be the extreme limit. 

The Chairman. Does any member of the committee want to ask 
any questions ? 

Mr. Sinclair. May I just make one more statement about this 
question of branding which we all object to chiefly? It would be 
practically impossible to brand this meat that goes into cure, and. 
of course, that is where we feel that this bill, if put through as worded 
now, would cause us the greatest trouble. The difficulty with the 
branding would be that it is practically impossible to brand each 
piece of meat. The Government itself — the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the department of Animal Industry — has never yet oeen 
able to give us a method of branding that is satisfactory and will 
pass through the various processes of cure, etc. 
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The Chairman. I think there is nothing said about branding the 
meat in this bill; it is to be labeled and dated. There are many 
processes by which it can be done. I have suggested the proposi- 
tion that the meat that went into the vats and came out could be 
very easily handled in that regard. When it is packed it could be 
branded or labeled, as you found it convenient, as to when it went 
in and when it came out. We would be glad to hear any suggestions 
from you as to that. 

Mr. Sinclair. • Mr. Morrell spoke of the diiBculties that we would 
have in our export business, wnich would be practically insurmount- 
able in that line, and along that same Une there are a good many 
local houses, in our neighborhood, at least, where so much of the 
hog supply comes from, that we meet the same competition there 
with meat that would not be dated. 

The Chairman. Do you think the people would aU insist on having 
very recently killed meat ? 

Mr. Sinclair. There would undoubtedly be objection to anything 
that would bear an old date. 

The Chairman. You think the public is not educated up to the 
belief that the longer meat is kept the better it is ? 

Mr. Sinclair. ISo; I don't think they are. 

The Chairman. Well, do you think that the longer the meat is 
kept the better it is ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Within a certain range. 

The Chairman. I mean to the consumer; to the actual eater of 
the meat ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes: within certain limits. 

The Chairman. Where would you place the limit ? 

Mr. Sinclair. That depends on the piece of meat that you are con- 
sidering. You couldn't put a general limit on all the product. 

The Chairman. Meat that has been kept without any curing or 
protective process for a week, is that ever put in cold storage at the 
end of a period, sav of a week ? 

Mr. Sinclair, les; in some cases. 

The Chairman. It would not be in very good condition then, 
would it ? 

Mr. Sinclair. No; it wouldn't. 

The Chairman. It is not true that the large markets in the cities 
especially, and perhaps elsewhere, put what they call their left-over 
stuff in cold storage for the purpose of having it salted for corned- 
beef, or dried, or frozen to be held for subsequent sale ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is true to a very large extent, isn't it ? 

Mr. Sinclair. Yes. 

The Chairman. That is perhaps one of the most objectionable 
features of the present system, is it not, that it fills the cold-storage 
freezing houses with left-over meat — the tail of the market ? 

ilr. Sinclair. It has put a good deal of meat, or rather product, in 
there that is not in the condition that it ou<^ht to be; that is true. 

The Chaiumax. And you tliink inspection when nieat ^oes in as 
important as inspection when the meat comes out ^ 

Sir. SiNCLiiiR. I do. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about the chicken storage ? 

Mr. SiNCLAii^. Xo. 
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The Chairman. And fowk of various kinds ? 

Mr. Sinclair. No; I do not know anything about that. 

The Chairman. Well, unless some members of the committee 
desire to ask some questions 

Senator Lorimer. Do you think it makes any difi^rence how old 
meat is that is hermetically sealed in a tin can ? 

Mr. Sinclair. I have never had any experience. 

Senator Lorimer. You do not can meats ? 

Mr. Sinclair. We do not can meats; no. 

Senator Heybum submitted the following : 

Dbpabtmbnt of Agriculture, 

Omox OF THE Secrxtajit, 
Wiukingtan, D, C, April t5, 1910. 
Hon. W. B. Heyburn, 

Chairman CommiUee on Mantdaetures^ 

United Statet Senate, Waskingtan, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: I take pleasure in eending herewifh a letter and a statement 
from Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief of the Bureau of .Miimal Industry of this department, 
ffivinff certain information in reply to your letter to him of April II with regard to a 
Bill (S. 7649) to prevent the sale or transportation in interstate or foreign commttce 
of articles of fooa held in cold storage for more than one year, and for regulating traffic 
therein, and for other purposes, now under consideration by your committee. 
Very truly, yours, 

James Wn«80N, Secretary. 



United States Department of Aobiculturs, 

Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Washington, D. C, Aprii tS, 1910. 
Hon. Jambs Wq<80n, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Sir: In accordance with a requqpt dated April 11 from Hon. W. B. Heybum, chair* 
man of the Senate Committee on Manufactures, I have had prepared and have the 
honor to submit herewith a statement showing the number, by States, of each species 
of live stock killed for food under this bureau's inspection during the calendar 
year 1909. 

The bureau is unable to furnish figures showine the total number of animals killed 
for food in the United States, including those killed without federal inspection. It 
is estimated roughly, however, that the total slaughter for the year 1909, including the 
slaughter under inspection, as given in the table, was about as follows: Cattle, 
12,000,000; calves, 5,000,000; sheep and goats, 20,000,000; swine, 60,000,000. The 
bureau is unable to give even an estimate as to poultr^r killed. 

Senator Heybum also wishes a list of absXtoirs in the United States and if 
possible the cold-storage plants. I send herewith a printed directorv showing the 
slaughtering and packmg establishments at which inspection is conducted by the 
bureau. The estaolishments at which slaughtering is done are indicated by a star. 
The bureau is unable to furnish a list of abattoirs not under its inspection and is also 
unable at this time to furnish a list of cold-storage plants. The bureau's inspectors 
in charge of meat inspection at various points, however, have been directed to report 
concerning cold-storage plants in their respective localities and I hope to be able to 
give some information on this subject later. 
Very respectfully, 

A . D Mel vtn , Chief of Byrmv , 
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Summary o/ animals slaughtered under inspection of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Un%Ud States Department of AgricuUure^ during the caleruuxr year 1909. 



CalUarnla. 

Golondo 

Connectieot 

Delaware 

DlBtrict of Colombia. . 



Cattle. 



170,306 

47,aoo 



Idaho. 

Illinois.... 

Indiana.... 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 
Looisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland. 



Michigan 

MinneM>tA 

MtaBonri 

Montana 

Nebraaka 

New Hampehlre. 

New Jeney 

New York 

Nevada 

Pennsylyania... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WsBhlngton 

WestVfrt^la... 

WIsconaIn 

Wyoming 



Total. 



7,236 

14,699 

o, VcK) 

8,007 

2,210,123 

213,707 

241,092 

1,402,910 

11,016 

62,586 

488 

47.282 

63,785 

22,014 

132,820 

626.190 

2,413 

676,803 

127 

87,787 

609,701 

4,771 

160,249 

218,275 

2,160 

45.520 



6,289 

558,371 

11,336 

1,331 

3.884 

100, 779 

8,726 

69.229 

1,318 



7,703,714 



CsJves. 



30,686 

7,244 

266 

1,065 

18,077 

4,083 

964 

496,250 

46,005 

21,574 

211,915 

1,676 

4,128 




4,378 

90,209 

16,354 

65.814 

66,496 

820 

49,833 

63 

72 136 

403,013 

2,564 

91,033 

119,966 

628 

4,305 

24 



1,323 

232.793 

1,445 

20 

87 

7,870 

7,864 

109,623 

39 



2,185,730 



8,609 

36,406 

1,205 

4,403 

8,077,674 

51,968 

40,655 

1,113,061 

2,070 

415 

82,928 

21,663 

333,968 

89,176 

139.334 

620,552 

3,460 

1,180,613 

78 

325.343 

1,901,448 

16,158 

316,069 

233,106 

8 

88.361 



3,318 

83.164 

17,764 

3 

131 

206,406 

6,661 

38,331 

606 



4 
4 

60 



29,008 

18 

161 

57,640 

42 

360 

4 

66 

7M 

15 

27 

2,063 

18 

4,761 



Swine. 



162 

88 



6 
344 

3 



76 
192 



1,933 

"iis" 



166,217 

248,808 

135,908 

0,767 

102,471 

10,644 

5,128 

6,066,624 

1,577,801 

2,414,148 

3,083,261 

184,421 

7,672 

18,148 

501,368 

1,416,067 

430,770 

012,171 

2,428,116 

6,766 

1,006,466 

278 

1,290,780 

1,584,804 

4,091 

000,668 

1,646.400 

13,636 

65,187 

101,402 

22,467 

61,602 

877,155 

15,306 

95 

86,896 

206,436 

118,906 

WA (MS 

3,601 



11,364.739 



100,650 ' 31,403,199 



United States Department op Agriculture, 

Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. C, April 26, 1910. 
Hon. W. B. Heyburn, United States Senate. 

Dear Senator: I am sending you the printed documents which I promised to 
lay before the committee during my hearing yoaterday. These notices of judgment 
wnich are printed are not all based on any charges growung out of cold storage, but 
they were all cold-stored articles — that is, articles tnat were kept in cold storage. 
The beer and butter against which the proceedings have been instituted were products 
kept in cold storage. The cases which bear particularly, however, upon the present 
hearings are those relating to eggs, on which quite a number of judgments have been 
entered. The cream and milk have little or no practical bearing upon the present 
investigations, but represent bodies which are commonly kept in cold storage pending 
their delivery to the consumer. In caries of cream and milk it appears to me that no 
cold storage should be permitted except that incident to transportation from the pro- 
ducer to the consumer, and this should be made clear in the bill, so that it will not be 
possible to store such substances as milk and cream at all except for transportation 
and delivery. 

The printed bulletins give the information respecting the results of the investiga- 
tion in so far as they have been published. You will find additional information on 
this subject contained in liie report which I made through the Secretary of Agriculture 
to Senator Lodge, which I believe has been offered for publication as a document to 
go with the discussion of the bill. 

On account of a very important hearing at which I have to preside this morning, I 
beg you to excuse me from attending the morning session. I ehall be pleased here- 
after to attend as often as my duties here may permit and as often as you may require, 
irrespective of my routine duties at the bureau. 
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I also desire to say that under section 10 a lazge number of stored eggs of dififerent 
kinds have been seized, list of which I append. This list of course you will under- 
stand is not intended for publication, but to give you an idea of the activities of the 
bureau in respect to these frozen products. 

I also attacn a list of cases which have been reported to the district attorneys for 
prosecution in criminal cases, which of course is mtended for your personal informa- 
tion as indicated above, and not for publication in the records of the hearings. 
Respectfully, 

H. W. Wiley, Chief, 



[F. it D. No. S6-€. lamed Haieh 17, ItlO. United States Department of Agrloulture, office of tlie 



AOULTBHAITON OF ICS OBXAK. 
[Notice of judgment No. 213, food and drags act.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 80» 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act» 
notice is eiven that on the 22d day of November, 1909, in the police court of the 
District of Columbia, judgment was rendered in the case of the Umted States v. Hugh 
Wallis, a prosecution upon an information in substance chaining 9aid defenduit 
with having sold and offered for sale in the District of Columbia a quantity of so-called 
ice cream which was adulterated in that it contained less than 14 per cent of milk bt, 
and further in this, that starch and ^latin had been mixed and packed with it so as to 
reduce, lower, and injuriously affect its quality. The defendant on the aforesaid 
date pleaded guilty to the information. The court imposed upon him a fine of |25. 

The &cts on which the prosecution was baaed were as follows: 

On May 11, 1909, an inspector of the health department of the District of Columbia, 
acting under authorization of the Secretary of Agriculture to Dr. William 0. Wood- 
ward, healUi officer of said District, procured a sample of what was represented to be 
ice cream from Hu2h Wallis, 617 Twelfth street X^W., Washington, D. C, which 
sample was analyzed bv said health department and found to contain less than 14 
per cent of milk fatj ana also to contain starch and gelatin. The analysis having dis- 
closed that said article was adulterated within the meaning of section 7 of the food 
and drugs act, said Hugh Wallis was duly notified thereof and given an opportunity 
to be heard La r^rard to said adulteration, and it appearing that the act nad been 
violated, the health officer reported the facts to the Umted States attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who filed an information against the said Hugh WaUis, with the 
result hereinbefore stated. 

JTamxs W1L8ON. 
Secretary 0/ AffricuUure. 

Washington, D. C, February tl, 1910. 



(I S. N06. Id881-a, 1988S-a, 1989»^, 19900-a. F. & D. Nos. 804 and 686. Issued March 19, 1910. 

united States Department of Agrlcultim, Office of the Secretary.] 

ADUITBSATZON OP MILK. 
[Notice of Judgment No. 219, flbod and drugs act.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act', 
notice is given of the judgment of the court m the case of the United States v. Henry 
Boberink, of Lawrencebuig, Ind., a prosecution lately p^ending in the district court 
of the United States for the district of Indiana for violation of section 2 of the afore- 
said act in the shipment from Indiana to Ohio by the aforesaid defendant of milk 
which was adulterated within the meaning of section 7 of the act, in that it consisted 
in part of a filthy, decomposed, and putrid animal substance. On November 30, 
1909, the defenduit having been arraigned upon an indictment allying the aforesaid 
shipment by him of adulterated milk, entered his plea of guilty and was sentenced 
by the court to pay a fine of $10. 

This case was based upon a sample of milk procured by an ins{>ector of the United 
States Department of A^culture on March lo, 1909, from the shipping can after the 
milk had reached Cincinnati, Ohio, from the consignor for delivery to Tom Davis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The inspector saw the shipment of milk delivered to the railroaa 
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at the point of shipment, identified it with its consienor, and accompanied it to Cin- 
cinnati. The aforesaid samples were duly analyzed in the Bureau of Chemistry of 
the United States Department of Agriculture and found to consist in part of a filthy, 
decomposed, and putrid animal substance. 

It appearing from the aforesaid analysis that the milk was adulterated, the Secre- 
tary ol Agriculture gave notice to Tom Davis, the dealer from whom the sample was 
procured, and also to Henry Boberink, the shipper, and gave them an opportunitv to 
be heard. The said Henry Boberink being the party sofely responsible for the ship- 
ment, and having failed to show any fault or error in the result of the said analysis, 
and it having been determined that the milk was adulterated, the said Secretary on 
August 20, 1909, reported the facts and evidence to the Attorney-General, by whom 
they were referred to the United States attorney for the district of Indiana, who pre- 
sented the facts and evidence to the grand jury, by whom an indictment was returned 
against the aforesaid defendant, with the result hereinbefore stated. 

Jameb Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washinqton, D. C, February tS, 1910. 



[N. J. 182.] 



In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given of the judgments of the court in the cases of the United States v. M. 
Boyle (F. & D. No. 439), United States v. C. E. Williams (F. & D. No. 440), 
and United States v. J. C. Kotzenberg (F. & D. No. 441), prosecutions lately 
pending' in the district court of the United States for the eastern district of 
Wiflconsin for violations of section 2 of the aforesaid act in the shipment from 
Wisconsin to Illinois by the aforesaid defendant, M. Boyle, of milk which was 
adulterated within the meaning of section 7 of the act, in that water had been mixed 
with and substituted in part for the milk, thereby lowering and reducing its quality 
and strength: and in the shipment by the aforesaid defendants, Williams and Kotzen- 
ber]^, from Wisconsin to Illinois of milk which was adulterated within the meaning of 
section 7 of the act, in that cream, a valuable constituent thereof, had been abstracted 
thcffefrom. On June 26, 1909, the defendant, M. Boyle, having been arraigned upon 
an infonnation alleging the aforesaid shipment by him of adulterated milk, entered his 
plea of guilty and was sentenced by the coiirt to pay a fine of $25. On April 16, 1909, 
the defendants, C. E. Williams and J. C. Kotzenberg, having been arraigned upon 
informations alleging the aforesaid shipments by them of adulterated milk, entered 
their pleas of guilty and were sentenced by the court to pay a fine of $25 each and 
stand committod to jail until such fine should be paid. 

These cases were based upon samples of milk procured by inspectors of the United 
States Department of Agriculture on August 28, 1908, from the shipping cans after 
the milk had reached Chicago from the respective consignees and points of shi ment, 
namelv, M. Boyle, Woodworth, Wis.; C. E. Williams, Genoa Junction, Wis.; and 
J. C. Kotzenberg, Basse tt, Wis., for delivery to J. H. Tvlen, F. Deitmer, and Theo- 
dore Renz, respectively. The inspectors saw the Said several shipments of milk 
delivered to the railroads at the pomtfl of shipmi^nt, identified each shipment with 
its consignor, and accompanied them to Chicago. The aforesaid samples were duly 
analyzed in the Bureau oi Chemistr>' of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
and it was found that those taken from the milk shipped by the said Williams and 
Kotzenberg contained, respectively, an average of a little less than 8.70 per cent of 
solids not uit and 26 per cent of milk fat, and 8.50 per cent of solids not fat and 2.6 
per cent of milk fat, indicating that the milk had been skimmed, and that those 
taken from the milk shipped by said Boyle contained a little less than 7.36 per cent 
of solids not fat and 3.1 per cent of milk fat, indicating that water had been added to 
the milk. 

It appearing from the aforesaid analyt^es that the milk was adulterated, the Severe- 
tary of Agricmture gave notice to the respective parties and gave them an opportu* 
nity to be heard, but the said parties having failed to show any fault or error in the 
result of the said analyses and it being determined that the milk wiis adulterated, 
the said Secretary, on February 17, 1909, reported the facts and evidence to the 
Attorney-General, bv whom they were referred to the United States attc^rn-ey for the 
eastern district of Wisconsin, who filed informations against the aforesaid defendants, 
with the result hereinbefore stated. 

James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washinqton, D. C, January 10, 1910. 
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ADUI/rSBATION OV MILK (ADDED WATBB). 

[N.j.m.] 

In accordance with the provisionfi of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act. 
notice \A given that on the 9th day of April, 1909, in the district court of the United 
States for the eastern district of Kentucky, Thomas Gorbin, W. M. Ficke, W. F, 
Johnson, B. M. MuUins & Sons, Joseph Geiger, Theodore Groger, Henry Nostheide, 
Charles Peoples, jr^W. F. Hogan, J. C. Ejrby, John Meiman, Owen Dunnaway, 
Stephen Schackle, W. H. Perry, Henry Ducker, B. Even & Sons, and Willie Reevep, 
ha^ong been arraigned upon informations theretofore filed bv the United States attor- 
ney severally charging tnem with a violation of section 2 of the aforesaid act in ship- 
pinff and delivering for shipment, from places in Kentucky, to Cincinnati, Ohio, milk 
adulterated in this, that water had been mixed therewidi so as to reduce and lower its 
quality and strength, and that water had been substituted in part for the milk, and 
having severally entered their plea of guilty, the court sentenced each of them to XMiy 
a fine of $15. 

The facts in the cases were as follows: 

On September 1, 2, and 3, 1908, inspectors of the United States Department of 
Agriculture procured samples of milk &om cans shipped to Cinciimati, Ohio, from 
outlying points in Kentucky. Fifteen of the consignments from which samples were 
taken were made to French Brothers Dairy Company bv Thomas Corbin, Erlanger; 
W. M. Ficke, Buffington; W. F. Johnson, Demosville: B. M. Mullins d Sons, Catawba; 
Joseph Geiger, Erlanger; Theodore Groger, Devon; Henry Nostheide, Devon; Charles 
Peoples, jr., Lynn; J. C. Kirby, Lvnn; John Meiman, Devon; Owen Dunnaway, 
Butler; Stej^en Schackle, Butler; W. H. Perry, Devon; B. Evers & Sons, Sanford- 
town; and Willie Reeves, Butler; one of the consignments was made to Liberty Ice 
Cream Company by W. F. Hogan, Devon, and one to Moreland Dairy and Creamery 
Companv by Henry Ducker, Butler. The inspectors saw all the aforesaid consign- 
ments of milk, except that of B. Evers & Sons, which was transported by wagon 



across the brid^ from Covinjgton, delivered to, and loaded by the respective railroads 
and accompanied them to Cincinnati^ where the samples were procured. Analyses of 
the several samples were duly made m the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, and it was found that in each case water had been added 
to and mixed with, the milk. The milk was adulterated within the meaning of sec- 
tion 7 of the food and dru^ act in that a substance, water, had been mixeawith it 
fk) as to reduce and lower its quality and strength and a substance, water, had been 
substituted in part for milk. The shippers were duly cited to hearings, and having 
failed to show any error in the results of the analyses, the Secretory of Agriculture 
reported the tacts to the Attorney-General, who forthwith transmitted the evidence 
to the United States attorney for the eastern district of Kentucky, by whom informa- 
tions were filed against the aforesaid shippers, with the results hereinbefore stated. 

Jambs Wilbon, 
Secretary of AffricuUure, 
Washinoton, D. C, January 10^ 1910. 



ADULTBRATIGN OV MILK (wATER). 
[N.J. 11.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act 
notice is given that on the 24th dav of June, 1908, in the district court of the United 
States for the southern district of Illinois, southern division, in a criminal prosecution 
by the United States against C. Deterdinp^ for violation of section 2 of the aforesaid act 
in shipping and delivering for shipment into interstate commerce adulterated milk — 
that is to sa^, milk that contained an excess of water — ^the defendant havii^ entered 
a plea of guilty, a judgment was rendered by the court in substance and form as follows: 

In the district court of the United States for the southern district of Illinois, southern 

division. 

Wednesday, June 24th, A. D. 1908. 
Present, the Honorable J. Ons Humph&bt, judge. 
Thb Unitbd Statb8|^^^.j^^ information. Term No. 109. General No, 10999. 
0. Dbtb'bdino. J Vioktion of food and drugs act. 
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And now on thia 24th day of June, A. D. 1908, comes the United States, the plaintiff 
in this case, by W. A. Northcott, esq., United States attorney for the southern district 
of Illinois, and comes also the defendant, G. Deterding, in person . 

And the said defendant being arran]^ on the criminal information herein, for plea 
thereto says that he is guilty as therein chareed, and he having nothing to say whv 
sentence would not be pronounced against nim, it is therefore considered and ad- 
judged by the court that the said defendant C. Deterding, for the offense bv him com- 
mitted in manner and form as charged in the said criminal information ana as by him 
confesBed, do pay a fine to the United States in the sum of one hundred dollars, together 
with the costs of this prosecution, amounting to the sum of thirty-one dollars and 
ninety-five cents, and that execution issue therefor. 

The &cts in the case were as follows: 

On October 1, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture obtained in St. 
Louis, Mo., samples of milk m>m a consicnment of that article shipped from Formosa, 
111., by C. Deterding. One of the samples was forthwith subjected to analysis in the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, and the following result obtained 
and stated: 

Fat (per cent} 3. 2 

Non-nitty solids (per cent) 6. 33 

Milk is defined in the '' Standards of Purity for Food Products/' promulgated under 
authority of law by the Secretary of Agriculture, as follows: 

"Milk is the frew, clean, lacteal secretion obtained by the complete milking of one 
or more healthy cows, properly fed and kept, excluding that obtained within fifteen 
days before and ten days after calving, ana contains not less than eight and one-half 
(8.5) per cent of solids not fat and not less than three and one-quarter (3.25) per cent 
of milk fat.'' 

The milk in question was, therefore, adulterated within the meaning of section 7 of 
the act, in that it contained an excessive amount of water, thereby reducing its quality 
and strength. 

On January 15, 1908, the Secretary of A^culture accorded C. Deterding a hearing. 
As there was nothing disclosed at this heanng tending to show any fault or error in the 
result of the analysis above stated, the facts were on April 30, 1908, reported to the 
Attomey-General and by him to the United States attorney for the southern district 
of Illinois, who on the Ist dav of June, 1908, filed an information in the court aforesaid 
alleging the shipment and delivering for shipment by the said defendant from For- 
mosa, in the State of Illinois, to St. LquIs, in the State of Missouri, of adulterated milk 
with the result set forth in the judgment hereinbefore given. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
Approved: 

W. L. Moore, 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washington, D. C, July 16, 1908. 



ADULTERATION OP MILK ( WATER). 
[N. J. 37.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given of the judgment of the court in the case of the United States against 
Andreas Griebler, latel}r pending in the district court of the United States for the 
eastern district of Illinois, wherein the said Griebler was charged with the violation 
of section 2 of the aforesaid act alleged to have been committea in the shipment and 
delivery for shipment of adulterated milk — that is to say, milk which contained an 
exceas of water — from Illinois to Missouri. 

The defendant having been arraigned and pleaded not guilty, the case was sub- 
mitted to a jury upon the evidence and argument of counsel and the following instruc- 
tions of the court: 

"Wright, D. /., chaiging the jury: 

"Gentlemen of the jury: In this case the Government charges the defendant that 
he shipped and delivered for shipment from Trenton, in the county of Clinton, in 
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the State of Illinois, to Oarlyle Dairy Company , at St. Louis, in the State of MiaBOuri, 
an article of food, to wit, a certain quantity of milk which was then and there adulter* 
ated by having mixed and packed therewith water so as to reduce and lower and 
injuriously a£Fect the quality and strength of said milk, contrary to the statute, etc. 

^' There are two counts in this information, but it isn't necessary to specifically 
call your attention to more than one, because, as I understand the prosecution, they 
are not claiming that the statute was violated but the one time. 

''The act of Congress makes it unlawful for a person to ship an article of food from 
one State to another State, or to deliver such article for shipment from one State 
to another State, which, at the time of the deliverv or shipment, was, or had been, 
adulterated. The adulteration to be contrary to tne statute must be, first, if any 
substance has been mixed and packed with it so as to reduce or lower or injuriously 
affect its quality or strength; second, if any substance has been substitutea wholly 
or in part tor the article. 

''Before the Government can claim a conviction at your hands it must be proved 
by the evidence in the case beyond a reasonable doubt that the defendant is guilty 
as charged in the information. If, after a fauf and impartial investi^tion, vou Inve 
a reasonable doubt of his guilt, as charged in the information, then it would be your 
duty to acquit him. If, after the same investigation of all the evidence in the case, 
you have an abiding conviction of his guilt, then it would be your duty to convict him. 

"A reasonable doubt is not such a doubt as is engendered by imagination, or by 
an undue sensibility of the consequence of your vordict. Nor can you go outside 
of the evidence. A doubt must arise from a fair and impartial consiaeration of the 
evidence, and it is such a doubt as if interposed in the f^ver transactions of life it 
would cause a reasonable man to pause before acting upon it. Now, if you have 
such doubt of the guilt of the defendant in this case as I nave endeavored to define, 
you will acquit him. If you have an abiding conviction of the truth of this chaige, 
thenyou will convict. 

"Tne real issue in this case is whether, under the evidence here, the milk, at the 
time it was shipped, or delivered for shipment, contained water. That is the cfaaige 
in the information. It is not necessanr tor the Government to prove that the defend- 
ant actually put the water in himself, nor is it necessary to prove that he knew at 
that time there was water in the milk, if there was water in it. Under this statute, 
for the protection of the public, those who consume, a pereon who undertakes to ship 
food products must be held to know what it is he puts into commerce, most know 
at his own peril what it contains. It is sufficient if you believe he delivered Uie 
milk for shipment, or shipped it, and that there was water in it, and that the water 
was mixed therewith so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect its (quality or strength, 
and as to that (question you know as much as any witness. It is not a mattor for 
an expert. It is a matter of everyday knowledge as to whether water in the milk 
would reduce or lower its strength. Everybody knows that it does. So if you believe 
from the evidence that there was water in the milk vou will convict the defendant. 
If you find there was no water in it you will acquit nim." 

And on November 30, 1908, the jury returned a verdict of not guilty, whereupon 
the said defendant was dischaiged from further custody. 

The facts in the case were as follows: 

On September 30, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture obtained 
samples of milk from a consignment of milk shipped by Atidreas Griebler, from Tren- 
ton, 111., to St. Louis, Mo. One of the samples was forthwith analyzed in the Bureau 
of Chemistry of said department and the following results were obtained and stated: 

Specific gravity at 15.5715.5° C L0259 

Fat per cent. . 4. 67 

Total solids do 12. 06 

Solids not fat do 7. 39 

Ash do 63 

Refraction at 20*> C 37. 1 

Test for nitrates Very strong. 

Conclusions Watered. 

The standard for milk as defined in "Standards of Purity for Food Products,'' 
Circular No. 19, office of the Secretary, United States Department of Agriculture, 

Eublished under authority of the act of March 3, 1903, and as recognized by the laiger 
ody of reputable producers, is as follows: 

"Milk is the fresh, clean, lacteal secretion obtained by the complete milking of 
one or more healthy cows, properly fed and kept, excluding that obtained within fif- 
teen days before and ten days after calving, and contains not less than eight and one- 
half (8.5) per cent of solids not fat, and not less than three and one-quarter (3.25) per 
cent of muk fat." 
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It fleemed, therefore, that the sample in question was adulterated within the meaning 
of section 7 of Uie food and drugs act of June 30^ 1906, in that it appeared to contain 
an excessive amount of water, thereby reducing its quality and strei^th. On Decem- 
ber 28, 1907, the Secretary of Agriculture accorded me said Griebler a hearing, but as 
there was nothing disclosed at the hearing tending to show any fault or error in the 
analysis of the department, the Secretary, on April 30, 1908, reported the ibcts to 
the Attomey-Genml. These facts were duly referred to the Umted States attorney 
for the eastern district of Illinois, who filed an information against the said Griebler, 
with the result hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. WiLBT, 
F. L. DT7NLA.Py 

Geo. p. McGabs, 
Board of Food and Drug Impection, 
Approved: 

Jamss WnsoK, 

Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washinqton, D. C, January 11, 1909. 



ADULTERATION OF MILK (WATBE). 
[N. J. 81.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30^ 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is ^ven that on April 6, 1909, in the alBtrict court of the United States for tiie 
eastern district of Kentucky, in a prosecution by the United States against Henry 
Groger for violation of section 2 of tne aforesaid act in the shipment and delivery for 
diipment from Kentucky to Ohio of adulterated milk — that is to say, milk containing 
an excess of water — ^the defendant having entered a plea of guilty, the court ipo'^d 
upon him a fine of |15 and costs. 

The £acts in the case were as follows: 

On September 2, 1908, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture obtained 
samples from a consignment of milk shipped by Henry Groger from Rich wood, Ky.. 
to Cincinnati, Ohio. One of the samples was forthwith analyzed in the Bureau qi 
Oiemistry of the United States Department of Agriculture, and the jfollowing results 
obtained and stated : 

Specific gravity 1. 0208 

Total solids (per cent) 10.24 

Fat fper cent) 4.2 

Noniatty solids (per cent) C. 04 

In the opinion of the Department of A^culture, milk is the fresh, clean, lacteal 
secretion ootained by the complete milking of one or more healthy cows, properly 
fed and kept, excluaing that ootained within fifteen days before and ten days i^ter 
calving, and contains not less than eight and one-half (8.5) per cent of solids hot fat, 
and not less than three and one-quarter ^3.25) per cent of milk fat. 

It was apparent that the milk was adulterated in violation of section 7 of the act in 
that it contained an excessive amount of water, thereby reducing its quality and 
sireiigtii. Hie Secretary of Amculture on October 22, 1908, accorded the mipper 
an opportunity to show any fault or error in the findings of the analyst, and he having 
failed to do so, the facts were reported to the Attomev-General on January 28, 1909, 
and the case referred to the United States attorney for the eastern district of Kentucky, 
who filed an information against said defendant, with the result hereinbefore stated. 

F. L. DUNLAP, 

Geo. P. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Approved: 

James Wilson, 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C, Jutu i5, 1909. 

S. Kept. 1272, 01-3 5 
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(F. St D. Nos. 37-c. 38-c, 42-^, 43-<!, and 44-c. Issued March 17, 1910. United States Department of Aerl- 

caltnre, office of the Secretary.] 

ADULTERATIONR OF MTLK. 
[Notice of Judgment No. 214, Food and Drugs Act.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given of judgments rendered in the police court of the District of Columbia, 
on the dates hereinmer mentioned, in the following cases involving violations of 
section 2 of the aforesaid act: 

In United States v. Robert £. Kanode, of Gaithersburg, Md., the defendant, on 
November 23, 1909, was arraigned upon, and pleaded guilty to, an information chEa]^- 
ing him with the sale of milk in the District of Columbia which was adulterated m 
that butter fat, a valuable constituent thereof, had been abstracted therefrom; and the 
court imposed upon him a fine of $10. 

In the United States v. David Stup, of Adamstown, Md ., the defendant, on December 
1, 1909, was arraigned upon, and pleaded ^uiltjr to, an information chaiging him with 
the sale of milk in the District of Columbia which was adulterated in that water had 
been mixed with it so as to lower and reduce its quality; and the court imposed upon 
him a fino of $15. 

In United States v. Lyman T. Robinson, of Meetze, Va., the defendant, on January 
20, 1910, pleaded guilty to an information charging him with the sale of milk in the 
District ot Columbia which was adulterated in that water had been mixed with it so 
as to lower and reduce its quality, and was fined $15. 

In United States v. Albert Mack, of Lewinsville, Va., the defendant, on January 
20, 1910, was arrai^ed upon two informations chaiging him with sales of milk in the 
District of Columbia which was adulterated in that water had been mixed with it so 
as to lower and reduce its quality, and was fined $15 in each case. 

In United States v. George R. Reeves, of Glencarlyn, >Va., the defendant, on January 
20^ 1910, pleaded ^ilty to an information charging him with the sale of milk in the 
District 01 Columbia which was adulterated in that water had been mixed with it so 
as to lower and injuriously affect its quality, and was fined $15. 

The iacta on which the prosecutions were based were as follows: 

An inspector of the health department of the District of Columbia, acting under 
authorization of the Secretary of Agriculture to Dr. William C. Woodward, health 
officer of said District, nrocuied samples from milk sold and delivered at Union Sta- 
tion, Washington, D. C., by defendants in the above-mentioned cases, which were 
uialyzed in tue health department of the District of Columbia and found to be adul- 
terated as above charged. All of said defendants were duly notified and given oppor- 
tunities to be heard in regard to said adulterations, and it api)earing that the act nad 
been violated, liie health officer reported the facts to the United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia, who filed mformations against the above-named defendants, 
with the residts hereinbefore stated. 

James Wuaon. 
Secretary of AffricuUurt. 

Washington, D. C, February $1, 19 JO. 



[F. A D. No. 40-C. lasoed March 19, 1910. United States Department of Agriculture, OflAoe of tha 

Secretary.} 

ADULTBRATION OP MILK. 
[Notice of Judgment No. 228, Food and Drugs Act.] 

On or about September 10^ 1909, William W. Soper, of Boyds, Md., sold and deliv- 
ered at Union Station. Washington, D. C, a quantity of milk. Dr. William C. Wood- 
ward, health officer of the District of Columbia, acting by authority of the Secretarv 
of Afiiculture, caused a sample from the above delivery to be procured and analyzed. 
As the finding of the analyst and report made indicated that the article was adulterated 
within the meaning of the food and drugs act, the said William W. Soper was afforded 
an opportunity for hearing, and as it appeared after the hearing held that the above 
sale was made in violation of the said act, the said health officer reported the facts to 
the *United States attorney for the District of Columbia. 

In due course, a criminal information against the said William W. Soper was filed 
in' the Police Court of the District of Columbia charging that the milk delivered and 
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6old 9B aforesaid was adultetated, for the reason that a valuable constituent, butter 
fat. had been abstracted therefrom. 
On January 4, 1910, the defendant pleaded guilty to the information and was fined 

This notice is given pursuant to section 4 of the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 1906. 

Jambs Wilson, 
Secretary of Agrieuiture. 
Washinoton, D. C, February 25, 1910. 



ADULTERATION OF MILK (FORMALOBHTDB). 

[N.jr.8.1 

In accordance with the provisioDA of section- 4 of the Food and Drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act. 
notice is given that on the 19th dav of June, 1908, in the district court of the Unitea 
States for the southern district of lUinoifl, southern diyisiou, in a criminal prosecution 
b^ the United States wtinst Daniel StrasBen for violation of section 2 of the afore- 
said act in shipping and delivering for shipment into interstate commerce adulterated 
milk — that is to say, milk which nad formaldehyde mixed wiUi it — the said Daniel 
Straseen having entered a plea of guilty, judgment was rendered by the court in sub- 
stance and form as follows: 

In the district court of the United States for the southern district of Illinois, southern 

division. 

Friday, June 19, A. D. 1908. 

Present, the Honorable J. Ons Humphrey, judge. 



The Untted States 
Daniel Strassen. 



Criminal information. Term No. 86. General No. 10976. 
Violation of Food and Drugs Act. 



And now, on this 19th dav of June, A. D. 1908, comes the United States, the plaintiff 
in this case, by W. A. Northcott.esq., United States attorney for the southern district 
of Illinois, and comes also the aefendant, Daniel Strassen, m custody. 

And the said defendant, being arraigned on the criminal information, for plea 
thereto says that he is guilty as therein chained, and he having nothing to say why 
sentence should not be pronounred against him, it is thereupon ordered oy the court 
that sentence in this case be suspended. 

The fscta of the case were as follows: 

On October 3, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture obtained, in St. 
Louis, Mo., samples of milk from a consignment of that article shipped from Fruit, 
III., by Daniel strassen. One of the samples was forthwith subjected to analvsis in 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture. The result obtained snowed 
the presence of formaldehyde. The milk in question was therefore adulterated in 
that it contained a deleterious and poisonous ingredient which rendered it injurious 
to health. 

On January 15, 1908, the Secretary of Agriculture accorded Daniel Strassen a hear- 
ing. As there was nothing disclosed at this hearing tending to show any fault or error 
in tlie resiilt of the analysis above stated, the facts were, on April 30, 1908, reported to 
the Attorney-General and by him to the United States attornev for the southern dis- 
trict of Illinois, who, on the Ist dav of June, 1908, filed an information in the court 
aforesaid alleging the shipment and delivering for shipment, bv the said defendant, 
from Fruit, in the State oi Illinois, to St. Louis, in the Slate of M'issouri, of adulterated 
milk, with the result set forth in the judgment hereinbefore given. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
Approved: 

W. L. Moore, 

Acting Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washinoton, D. C, July 15, 1908. 
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▲DULTBBATION OP MaK (WATBR AND FORMALDEHYDE ). 

[N. J. 9.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the «ct, 
notice is given that on the 19th day of June, 1908, in the district court of the United 
States for the southern district of Illinois, southern division, in a criminal prosecudon 
by the United States against Daniel Strassen for violation of section 2 of the aforesaid 
act, in flipping and delivering for shipment into interstate commerce adulterated 
muk — ^that is to say, milk that contained an excess of water and had formaldehyde 
mixed with it — the said Daniel Strassen having entered a plea of guilty a judgment 
was rendered by the court in substance and form as follows: 

In the district court of the United States for the southern district of Illinois, southern 

division. 

Friday, June 19th, A. D. 1908. 

Present, the Honorable J. One Humphbet, judge. 

The United States 



Criminal information. Term No. 85. General No. 10975. 
Violation of food and drugs act. 



V8, 

Daniel Strassen. _ 

And now on this 19th dav of June, A. D. 1908, comes the United States, the plain- 
tiff in this case, by W. A. Northcott, esq.. United States attomejr for the southern dis- 
trict of Illinois, and comes also the defendant, Daniel Strassen, in custody. 

And the said defendant being arraigned on the criminal information herein, for 
plea thereto says that he is guilty as therein charged, and he having nothing to say 
why sentence should not be pronounced against him, it is therefore considered and 
adjudged by the court that the said defendant^ Daniel Strassen, for the offense by 
him committed in manner and form as charged m the said criminal information and 
as by him confessed, do pay a fine to the United States in the sum of one hundred 
dollars, together witn the costs of this prosecution, amounting to the sum of thirty- 
eig^t aollun and forty-eight cents, and that execution issue therefor. 

The facts of the case were as follows: 

On October 3, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture obtained, in St. 
Louis, Mo., samples of milk from a consignment of that article shipped &om Fruit, 
111., By Daniel Strassen. One of the samples was forthwith subjected to analysis in 
the Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, and the following result obtained 
and stated: 

Fat (per cent) 4. 2 

Noniatty solids (per cent) 8. 15 

Formaldehyde Present. 

Milk is defined in the "Standards of Purity for Food Products,'' promulgated under 
authority of law by the Secretary of Agriculture, as follows: 

"Milk is the frelsh, clean, lacteal secretion obtained from the complete milkinff of 
one or more healthy cows, properly fed and kept, excluding that obtained wiuiin 
fifteen days before and ten days after calving, and contains not less than eight and 
one4ialf (8.6) per cent of solids not fat, and not less than three and one-quarter (8.25) 
per cent of milk fat.*' 

The milk in (|uestion was therefore adulterated within the meaning of section 7 of 
the act, in that it contained an excessive amount of water, thereby reducing its quality 
and strength, and in that it contained formaldehyde, a poisonous and deleterious 
ingredient, which rendered the milk injurious to health. 

On January 15, 1908, the Secretary of Agriculture accorded Daniel Strassen a faiear- 
ing. As there was nothing disclosed at this hearing tending to show any &ult or 
error in the result of the analysis above stated, the £cts were, on April 80, 1908, re- 
p<»ted to the Attorney-General and by him to the United States attomev for Uie 
southern district of Illinois, who, on the 1st dav of Jime, 1908, filed an information 
in the court aforesaid alleging the shipment and delivering for shipment bv the Md 
defendant from Fruit, in the State of Illinois, to St. Louis, in the State ol Missouri, 
of adulterated milk, with the result set forth in the judgment hereinbefore given. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabk, 
AoDroved • Board of Food and Drug Inspection . 

W. L. MooRE, 

Acting Secretary of AgrictiUure. 

Washington, D. C, JiUy 16, 1908. 
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[F. A D. No. 41. laaoed Marah 19, 1010. United States Department of Agrlcalturo, office of the 

Secretary.] 

ADtn/TBRATION OF MILK. 
[Notice of Jadgment No. 229, Food and Drugs Act.] 




Columbia, acting by authority o! the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, caused a aample from the above delivery to be procured and analyzed. As 
the finaing of the analvst and report made indicated that the milk was aaulterated 
within the meaning of the food and drugs act, the said Charles A. Walter was afforded an 
opportunitv for hearing, and as it appeared after the hearing held that this sale was in 
violation of the said act, the said health officer reported the facts to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia. 

In due cour»e, a criminal information against the said Charles A. Walter was filed in 
the police court of the District of Columbia, charging that said milk was adulterated 
in that a valuable cooRtituent, butter fat, had been abstracted therefrom. 

On January 3, 1910, the defendant pleaded guilty to the information and was 
fined $15. 

This notice is given pursuant to section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. 

James W^ilson. 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C, February S5, 1910: 



(F. <& D. Noa. 43dand 437. I. S. Nos. 12814-a, 12815-a, and 12898-a. Issued March 16, 1910. United States 

Department of Agriculture, office of the Secretary.] 

ADULTERATION OF MILK. 
[Notice of judgment No. 206, food and drugs act.] 

In accordance with the provision section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, 
aadof regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, notice is 
given that on the 18th day of October, 1909, in the district court of the United States for 
me eastern district of Wisconsin, in prosecutions by the United States against the Wis* 
consin Butter and Cheese Company, a corpgration of Elkhom, Wis., for violations 
of section 2 of the aforesaid act in shipping and delivering for shipment from Wisconsin 
to Illinois adulterated milk, the saia Wisconsin Butter and Cheese Company entered 
pleas of guilty and the court suspended sentence. 

These cases were based upon samples of milk procured by the inspectors of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, on August 24, 1908, from the shipping cans 
alter the milk haa reached Chicago from the Wisconsin Butter and Cheese Company. 
Elkhom, Wis., for delivery to Bendel or Bewdell Dairy Company, Chicago, 111., ana 
the Wm. Lowry Dairy Company, Chicago, 111., respectively. The inspectors saw 
the said several shipments of milk delivered to the railroads at the point of shipment, 
identified each shipment with the consignor, and accompanied them to Cnicago. 
The aforesaid samples were duly analyzed in the Bureau of Chemistry of t^e United 
States Department of Agriculture and it was found that they were adulterated in that 
creiun, a valuable constituent thereof, had been abstracted. 

It appearing from the aforesaid analyses that the milk was adulterated, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture gave notice to the Bondel or Bewdell Dairy Company and the 
Wm. Lowry Dairy Company, the consignees of said product, and to the Wisconsin 
Butter and Cheese Company, the consignor of the same, and gave them an opportunity 
to be heard. The Wisconsin Butter and Cheese Company being solely responsible 
for said shipments and having failed to show anv fault or error in the results of the 
said analyses, and it being determined that the milk was adulterated, the said Secretary 
on February 17, 1909, reported the factf^ and evidence to the Attorney-General, by 
whom they' were referred to the United States attorney for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin, who filed informations a<rainst the aforesaid defendant, with the result 
hereinbefore stated. 

James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washington, D. C, Fthruary IS, 19 W. 
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[8. No. 245. F. & D. No. G24. Inued March 19, 1010. United States Department of Agriculture, ofBce of 

the Secretary.] 

MISBBAMDIKQ OF GONDBN8BD MILK. 
[Notice of judgment No. 223, food and drugs act.] 

In accordance with the proviBions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and reflations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice ib given of the judgment of the court in the case of the United States v. 200 
Caaes of Condensed Miik, a proceeding of libel under section 10 of the aforesaid act for 
seizure and condemnation of the saia 200 cases of condensed milk, lately nending, 
and finally determined on June 23, 1909, in the district court of the United States for 
the eastern district of Louisiana by rendition of a decree of condemnation and forfeiture 
hereinafter fully set out. 

On June 19, 1909, the United States attorney filed a libel in the district court of the 
United States for the eastern district of Louisiana praying seizure, condemnation, and 
forfeiture of the said condensed milk. To this libel Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ltd., 
Inc., appeared, set up its claim to the milk, filed its answer, and, together with the 
United States attorney, submitted the issue to the court ut>on an agreed statement 
of fsLCta. The case having come on for final hearing, on June 23, 1909, the court 
rendered its decree of condemnation and forfeiture in substance and in form as follows: 

Unitbd States District Coitrt, Eastern District of Louisiana. 

Unitbd States 

200 Cases of Condensed Milk. 

Now comes the United States of America^ by W. J. Wa^uespack. Asst. United 
States attomev for the eastern district of Louisiana, and the claimants, Libby, McNeill 
<fe Libby, Ltd.., Inc., through Saunders, Dufour & Dufour, its attorneys, claimants 
and owners of the condensed milk seized by the United States marshal, pursuant to 
the libel filed in the above entitled and numbered cause, and upon pleadings filed in 
open court. 

It is ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the condensed milk be, and the same are, 
condemned as misbranded, but upon the payment of the costs of these proceedings 
by the claimants, and the giving of a bona in the sum of $1,000 by the said Libby, 
McNeill & Libbv, Ltd., Inc., conditioned that the said condensed milk will not be 
disposed of by tnem contrary to the provisions of the food & drug act, approved 
June 30th, 1906, or the laws of anv Stat^, Territory, district, or insular possession. 

It is ordered, that the said condensed milk be delivered to the claimants herein. 

June 23, 1909. 

(Signed) Rufus E. Foster^ 

Jud^e. 

The ^ts in the case were as follows: 

On June 3, 1909, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La., shipped 
from Morrison, 111., to themselves at New Orleans, La., 200 cases each containing 12 
cans of condensed milk. The cans contained in the shipping cases bore the following 
label: "Rubric Brand Condensed Milk, Emery Food Company, Chicago, U. S. A., 
packed at Morrison^ Illinois, net weight 14 ounces. Guaranty serial No. 2829." 

A sample was weu^hed in the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture and tound to average a shortage of 20 per cent of the weight declared 
on the label. The article was therefore misbranded within the meaning of section 8 
of the act in that it purported to state on the label its contents in terms of weight, 
which statement was incorrect. 

Accordingly, on Jime 19, 1909, the Secretaiy of Agriculture notified the United 
States attomev for the eastern district of Louisiana that the aforesaid 200 cases of 
condensed milk were then in the possession of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ltd., Inc., 
New Orleans, La., having been snipped as above stated, and that they were mis- 
branded within the meaning of the act. On June 19, 1909, the United States attorney 
filed a libel in the district court of the United States for the eastern district of Louisiana 
pra3ring seizure, condemnation, and forfeiture of the said condensed milk, with the 
result hereinbeiore stated. 

The said claimant, Libby, McNeill & Libby, Ltd., Inc., having complied with the 
terms of the aforesaid decree and section 10 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1908, 
the said 200 cases of condensed milk were redelivered to it. 

Jambs Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washington, D. C, Fehruary fS, 1910. 
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[N. J. 88.] 
ADULTERATION OF MILK (aBDBD WATBR). 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of r^^lation 6 of the rules and reg^ulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given of the judgments of the court in the following cases: 

United States v. Howard Griffith, 
United States v. Patrick B. Holt, 
United States v. Philip Hettenkemer, 
United States v. Geoige A. Wise, 
United States v. John Allen, 
United States v. Frank E. Altemus, 
United States v. Albert Schapiro. 
United States v. William W. Whitehead, 
United States v. William A. Sanger, 
United States v. Soul Berman, 
United States v. Charles E. Vernon, 
United States v. Charles Harbin, 
United States v. Frank Mace, 
United States v. Julia Poore, 
United States v. Grover F. Jarboe, and 
United States v. Blanche D. Siddall, 

lately pending in the police court of the District of Columbia, for violation of section 
2 of the aforesaid act in the offer for sale and the sale in the District of Columbia of 
milk which was adulterated within the meaning of section 7 of the act. 

On November 24, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Howard Griffith, having been 
arraigned on an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milE adul- 
terated with water, entered a plea of guilty, and the court sentenced him to pay a 
fine of |25, and in default of payment to be committed to jail for sixty days. 

On November 28, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Patrick B. Holt, having been 
arraigned on an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adul- 
terated with water, and having entered a plea of not guilty, and the trial of the issue 
having resulted in a judgment of guilty, the court sentenced him to pay a fine of |10, 
and in default of payment to be committed to jail for thirty days. 

On November 28, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Philip Hettenkemer, theretofore 
having been let to bail on his deposit of $10 collateral security for his appearance to 
answer an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated 
with water, and the case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the 
said defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him in default and ordered 
the s^oresaid collateral security forfeited. 

On December 1, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, George A. Wise, having been 
arraigned on an information charging him with the sale ana offer for sale of milK adul- 
terated with water, entered a plea of guilty, and the court sentenced him to pay a 
fine of $20, and in default of payment to be committed to iail for sixty days. 

On December 2, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, John Allen, having been arraigned 
on an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated 
with water, entered a plea of guilty, and the court sentenced him to pay a fine of $10, 
and in demult to be committed to jail for thirty days. Sentence was suspended on 
account of ill health of defendant. 

On December 3. 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Frank E. Altemus, theretofore hav- 
ing been let4o bail on his deposit of $20 collateral security for his appearance to answer 
an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of muk adulterated with 
water, and the case na^1ng come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the defend- 
ant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him in default and ordered the afore- 
said collateral security forfeited. 

On December 8, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Albert Schapiro, having been 
arraigned on an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adul- 
terated with water, and having entered a plea of not guilty, and the trial of the issue 
having resulted in a judgment of guilty, the court pentenced him to pay a fine of $20. 

On December 29, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, William W.Whitenead, theretofore 
having been let to bail on his deposit of $5 collateral security for his appearance to 
answer an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated 
with water, and the case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the 
sud defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him in default and ordered 
the aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 
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On December 29. 1908, the aforoBaid defendant, William A. Sanger, theretofore 
having been let to bail on his deposit of |5 collateral Becurity for his appearance to 
answer an information chaiging him with the sale and olter for sale of milk adulten^ted 
with water, and ^e case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the 
said defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him in de&tult and ordered 
the aforesaid collatezal security forfeited. 

On December 29. 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Soul Beiman, theretofore having 
been let to bail on nis deposit of |5 collateial security for his appearance to answer an 
information chaigine him with tJie sale and offer lor sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him m default and ordered the 
aforesaid coUatoral security forfeited. 

On December 29. 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Charles £. Yemon, theretofore 
having been let to nail on his deposit of $5 collateral security for his appearance to 
answer an information chaiging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated 
with wator, and the case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the 
said defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him in default and ordered 
the aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 

On December 29, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Charles Harbin, theretofore having 
been let to bail on his deposit of $5 collateral security for his appearance to answer an 
information chaiging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him m defoult and ordered the 
aforesaid collatond security forfeited. 

On December 29, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Frank Mace, theretofore having 
been let to bail on his deposit of |5 collateral security for his appearance to answer an 
information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him m default and ordered the 
aforesaid collateml security forfeited. 

On December 30, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Julia Poore, having been arraigned 
on an information chaiging her with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
wator, eutored a plea of ffuilty, and the court sentenced her to pay a fine of $25. 

On January 2, 1909, tne aforesaid defendant, Grover F. Jarboe, theretofore having 
been let to bail on his deposit of $5 collateral security for his appearance to answer an 
information chaiging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him m default and ordered the 
aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 

On January 6, 1909, the aforesaid defendant, Blanche D. Siddall, theretofore hav- 
ing been let to bail on her deposit of $5 collateral security for her appearance to answer 
ipi information charging her with the sale and offer for sale of mflk adulterated wiUi 
water, and the case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
dofendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged her m default and ordered the 
aforesaid collateral security lorfeited. 

The facts in the cases were as follows: 

During the months of August, September ^ October, and November, 1908, Dr. Will- 
iam C. Woodward, health officer of me District of Columbia, acting by authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, in pursuance of regulation 3 of the rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, caused 
to be purchased samples of milk from the following-named persons and Arms, all con- 
d,urting bu^inesa in Washington, D. C: 

C. L. Bailey. 237 G street NW.; P. B. Holt & Bro., 17 Fourth street NE.; Philip 
Hettenkcmer, 301 Fourth street NE.; Geo. A. Wise, 3310 P street NW.; John Allen, 
1744 Eighth street NW.; Frank E. Altemus, Fourteenth and W streets NW.; Albect 
Sohapiro, 529 Virginia avenue SE.; Whitehead & Reed. Twelfth and D streets NW.: 
WiUiam A. Sanger, 458 Louisiana avenue NW.; Soul Berman, 521 Twenty-thira 
street NW.; Ohanes E. Vernon & Co., 707 H street NE.; Charles Harbin, Ninth and 
F streets NE.; Frank Mace, 700 F street NE.; Julia Poore; Richardson & Jarboe, 407 
Thirteen-and-a-half street NW.; and Blanche Siddall, 611 D street NW. The said 
several samples were promptly submitted to analyses, and it was found that they ware 
adulterated within the meaning of section 7 of the food and drufis act of June 3Q, 
1906, in that water had been mixed with the milk so as to reduce ana lower its quality 
and strength. Opportunity to be heard was duly accorded the said several persons 
and firms, under the provisions of section 4 of the said food and drugs act. At tne 
hearing accorded C. L. Bailey, he produced the guaranty of Griffith & Grriffith, dealers 
from whom he purchased the milic, and proceedings were therefore diwontinued as 
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to him, but continued against aaid Griffith & Griffith. No evidence having been pro- 
duced by the eaid seveml peraons and finns to show any fault or error in the results of 
the aforesaid analyses of tne milk, the facts were dulv reported to the United States 
attorney for the District of Columbia, who forthwith filed informations against the said 
pewons and a partner of the said firms, with the results hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. WiLBY, 

f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
Approved: 

James Wii^on. 

Secretary of AgricuUuref 

Wasbington, D. C., June tS, 1909. 



ADUIrTERATION OF EOGS (PBESENCE OF PUTRID AND DECOMPOSED ANIMAL MATTER). 

[N. J. 103.) 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given of the judgment of the court in the case of The United States v. Twenty- 
five packages, each containing 30 dozen eggs, a proceeding for libel for seizure and 
condemnation of said eggs under section 10 of the aforesaid act and in the case of The 
United States v. Samuel Cohen, a prosecution under section 2 of the act, for shippinff 
and delivering said eggs for shipment, lately pending in the district court of the Unitea 
States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. The e^ were adulterated witliin the 
meaning of section 7 of the act in that they consisted in whole or in part of putrid 
and decomposed animal matter, rendering them unfit for human food. Seizure of 
the eggs having been effected imder libel filed therefor, and this case coming on for 
hearing on December 22, 1908, in pursuance of notice to all parties interested, and 
after full testimony for the United States, no claimant appearing, the court rendered 
its decree, adjudging the eggs adulterated and ordering tneir destruction, in form and 
substance as follows: 

Ik the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 

Pennsylvania. 

The UNrTED States of America 1 

Twenty-five Packages Each Containing K^^^^ ^^^ condqmnation No. 8 of 1908. 
Thirty Dozen Eggs. J 

To the honorable the judges of the* district court of the United States for the eastern 

district of Pennsylvania: 

On motion of J. Whitaker ThompfH>u, osa., attorney for the United States in and 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, ana attorney for the libelant herein, and it 
appearing to the court that upon the libel filed herein on the 22nd day of December, 
A. D. 1908, and under the proceap issued thereunder and pursuant thereto, the mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Pennsylvania has seized twenty-five packagev-^, each 
containing thirty dozens of eggs, the said twenty-five packages, each (outaining 
thirty dozens of e^, having been in the possession of tne Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at, to wit. its freight depot, located at Delaware avenue and Walnut street, 
in the city of Philadelphia, and district aforesaid, and the said twenty-five packages. 
each containing thirty dozens of eggs, having been theretofore, on, to wit, the 22na 
day of December, A. D. 1908, deposited with the said Pennsvlvania Railroad Com- 
pany, for transportation from the State of Pennsylvania to tne State of New York 
DV Louis lAzar as consignor, and consigned to Charles Lazar, New York City, New 
"York, consignee, and now being stored in the custody of the said marshal; 

And it fiu^er appearing by the sworn report of the analyst filed in this case, of 
the examinations of samples of the said egjjs, as is provided by the said act of Con- 
giees of June 30th, 1906, that the said eg^s are adulterated and of a deleterious char- 
acter, within the meaning of the said act of Congress; 

And it further appearing that due and legal notice and proclamation were given to 
all persons having any claim, right, or interest herein to ajmear on the loth day of 
January, A. D. 1909, and answer the exigencie'^ of the saul libel; and on the said 
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return day the said Louis Lazar, consignor, and the said Charles Lazar, consijniee, 
as aforesaid, having defaulted in filing an answer to the said libel, the said renn- 
sylvania Railroad Company having filed an answer admitting the possession of the 
said twenty-five packages, each containing thirty dozens of eggs, for transportation 
as aforesaid, and no party having appeared as claimant or owner of the said twenty- 
five packages, each containing thirty dozens of eggs, and no objection having been 
signified to the court, it is, on this day of January, A. D. 1909: 

Ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the said twenty-five packages, each contain- 
ing thirty dozens of eggs, as aforesaid, be, and they are hereby, declared to be adul- 
terated in violation of Uie act of June 30th^ 1906, as charged in said libel. 

And it is further ordered that the said twenty-five packages, each containing 
thirty dozens of eggs as aforesaid, be, and they are hereby, condemned and ordered 
to be destroyed, as prayed for in tne said libel, and providea for in the act of Congreas 
of June SOtli, 1906; ana it is further ordered and decreed^ that the same be destroyed 
by the marshal and that he make report of such destruction to the court. 

By the court. 

McPherson, 
United State9 District Judge. 

H. W. Cbaio, 

Clerk Dial, Court United States, Eastern Dist. Pa. 

Subsequently it developed that one Samuel Cohen, of Philadelphia, Pa., was the 
consignor of these eggs, whereupon the facts were presented to the grand jury and 
indictment returned against saia Cohen for violation of section 2 of the act, in ship- 
ping and deliverinf^ for shipment the aforesaid ^ggs from Pennsylvania to New York; 
defendant was arraigned thereon and on March 10, 1909, entered his plea of guilty^ 
upon which the court rendered its judgment and passed sentence as follows: 

''And now the defendant being arrai^ed says ne is guilty in manner and form aa 
he stands indicted, and now all and singular the premises being seen and by the 
court here fully understood, it is considerea and adjudged that the defendant, Samuel 
Cohen, pay to the United States a fine of $50.00, that he pay the cost of the prose- 
cution, and stand committed until judgment be fully compliea with. The defendant 
this day pays into the reffistry of the court the fine of 150.00, and the cost, $51.68, 
and is therefore dischargea from custody." 

The facts in the case were as follows: 

On or about December 22. 1908, an inspector of the dairy and food division of the 
Pennsylvania department oi agriculture, acting under authorization from the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of Agriculture to James Foust, dairy and food 
commiasioner of said State, in accordance wi(ii regulation 3 of the rules and regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, found in the 
poasession of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company at Philadelphia, Pa., twenty-five 
cases of eggs, which had been delivered for shipment from that city to Louis Lazar, 
New York, N. Y. Samples of the eggs were procured and subjected to analyslB ana 
found to be decomposed and unfit for numan consumption. 

The facts were reported to the United States attorney for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, by wnom libel for seizure imder section 10 of the act was promptlv 
filed and prosecution instituted under section 2, as above stated, with tne result 
hereinbefore set out. 

H. W. WiLBY, 

f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabs, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Approved: 

Jambs Wilson. 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C, November i, 1909. 
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[Notice of Judgment No. 22. Imied NoTember 12, 1908. United States Department of Agriculture^ 

office of tbe Secretary, board of food and drug inapectlon.] 

MISBRANDING OF EGGS. 

[Notice of judgment No. 22, food and drugs act.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
act, notice is ^ven that on the 3d day of June, 19N08, in the police court of the District 
of Columbia^ in a criminal prosecution by the United States against Golden & Co., a 
corporation, for violation oi section 2 of' the aforesaid act, in the sale and offer for 
sale in said District of misbranded eggs — that is to sav, eggs contained in cases to which 
were attached labels bearing the statement '* Strictly Fresh E^" — the said Golden 
A Co., defendant, entered a plea of guilty, whereupon the court imposed upon it a fine 
of $75. 

The tacts in the case were as follows: 

On December 19, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture purchased 
from the F. Rogerson Compan^^, 920 Louisiana avenue, Washington, D. C, samples 
of ^gs which were contained in crates upon the ends of which were pasted labels 
bearing the statement ^'Strictly Fresh E^ from Golden & Co., 922-928 Louisiana 
avenue, Washington, D. G." The eggs had been purchased on said date by the 
Rarerson Company from Golden & Co. 

The eggs were forthwith examined in the Bureau of Chemistry of said Department 
and the result disclosed that they were not fresh: that the albumen in some of the eges 
clung to the shell membrane; that the size of tne air chamber varied from one-fifui 
to almost one-half the size of the ^2;g, showing a laige amount of evaporation; that 
minute roeette crystals were in the albumen of each egg, and that lai^e rosette crystals 
were in the yolk of each egg. The eggs were therefore misbranded within the meaning 
of section 8 of the act. 

On January 28^ 1908, the Secretary of Agriculture accorded the parties a hearing. 
As nothing was disclosed at this hearing tending to show any fault or error in the resmt 
of the aforesaid examination, the facts were auly reported to the Attorney-General 
and by hiin to the United States attorney for the District of Columbia, who, on the 
29th day of May, 1908. filed an information in the police court of said District alleging 
the sale of misbrandea eggs by said Golden dc Co. to the said Rogerson Company, wi^ 
the result hereinbefore statea. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabb, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 

Approved: 

W. L. MooRB, Acting Secretary of Agrteulture. 

Wasbinoton, D. C, July 15, 1908. 



[N. J. 7.] 



In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
act, notice is given that on the 3d day of June, 18M08, in the police court of the District 
of Columbia, in a criminal prosecution by the United States against F. Roperson 
Company, a corporation^ for violation of section 2 of the aforesaid act, in the sale and 
offer for sale in said District of misbranded eggs, that is to say, eggs contained in 
cases labeled "Fresh Eggs," the said Rogerson Company, defendant, entered a plea 
of jguiltv, whereupon the court imposed upon it a fine of $75. 

The mcts in the case were as followB: 

On December 19, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture purchased 
from F. Rogerson Company, 920 Louisiana avenue, Washington, D. C, three dozen 
^gs, each dozen being contained in pasteboard boxes upon which was ])rintod ** Fresh 
E^s." The eggs were forthwith examined in the Bureau of Chemistry of said De- 
partment, and the result disclosed that they were not fresh; that the albumen in 
some of the eggs clung to the shell membrane; that the size of the air chambers varied 
to the maximum of one-third of the size of the egg, sho^ving a larp:e amount of evapora- 
tion; that minute rosette crvstals were present in the albumen of each e^c:, and that 
large roeette crystals were fcund in the yolk of each epg. The ec:^ were therefore 
misbranded within the meaning? of section S of the act. 
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On December 29. 1908, the aforesaid defendant, William A. Sanger, theretofore 
having been let to bail on his deposit of |5 collateral security for his appearance to 
answer an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated 
with water, and ^e case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the 
said defenaant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him in default and ordered 
the aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 

On December 29, 1908, the aforesaid defendant. Soul Berman, theretofore having 
been let to boil on his deposit of |5 collateral security for his appearance to answer an 
information chafgine him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having faiiled to appear, the court adjudged him m default and ordered the 
aforesaid coUatenJ security forfeited. 

On December 29. 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Charles £. Vernon, theretofore 
having been let to bail on his deposit of $5 collateral security for his appearance to 
answer an information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated 
with water, and the case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the 
said defenaant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him in default and ordered 
the aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 

On December 29, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Charles Harbin, theretofore having 
been let to bail on his deposit of $5 collateral security for his appearance to answer an 
information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having faiiled to appear, the court adjudged him m de&iult and ordered the 
aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 

On December 29, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Frank Mace, theretofore having 
been let to bail on his deposit of |5 collateral security for his appearance to answer an 
information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him m default and ordered the 
aforesaid collateml security forfeited. 

On December 30, 1908, the aforesaid defendant, Julia Poore, having been arraigned 
on an information charging her with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, entered a plea of guilty, and the court sentenced her to pay a fine of $25. 

On January 2, 1909, the aforesaid defendant, Grover F. Jarboe, theretofore having 
been let to bail on his deposit of $5 collateral security for his appearance to answer an 
information charging him with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case naving come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged him m default and ordered the 
aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 

On January 6, 1909, the aforesaid defendant, Blanche D. Siddall, theretofore hav- 
ing been let to bail on her deposit of $5 collateral security for her appearance to answer 
an information charging her with the sale and offer for sale of milk adulterated with 
water, and the case having come on for hearing on the appointed day, and the said 
defendant having failed to appear, the court adjudged her m default and ordered the 
aforesaid collateral security forfeited. 

The facts in the cases were as follows: 

D urine the months of Aiirust, September, October, and November, 1908, Dr. Will- 
iam C. Woodward, health omcer of tne District of Columbia, acting by authority of the 
Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, in pursuance of regulation 3 of the rulea 
and regulations for the enforcement of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, caused 
to be purchased samples of milk from the following-named persons and firms, all con- 
d.ucting business in Washington, D. C: 

C. L. Bailey. 237 G street NW.; P. B. Holt & Bro., 17 Fourth street NE.; Philip 
Hettenkeraer, 301 Fourth street N£.; Geo. A. Wise, 3310 P street NW.; John Allen, 
1744 Ei^th street NW.; Frank £. Altemus, Fourteenth and W streets NW.; Albect 
Schapiro, 529 Virginia avenue SE.; Whitehead & Reed. Twelfth and D streets NW.: 
William A. Sanger, 458 Louisiana avenue NW.; Soul Berman, 521 Twenty-thira 
street NW.; Charles E. Vernon & Co., 707 H street NE.; Charles Harbin, Ninth an4 
F streets NE.; Frank Mace, 700 F street NE.; Julia Poore; Richardson & Jarboe, 407 
Thirteen-and-a-half street NW.; and Blanche Siddall, 611 D street NW. The said 
several samples were promptly submitted to analyses, and it was found that they weire 
adulterated witJiin the meaning of section 7 of the food and drugs act of June ^0, 
1906, in that water had been mixed with the milk bo as to reduce and lower its qualily 
and strength. Opportunity to be heard was duly accorded the said several persops 
and firms, under the provisions of section 4 of the said food and drugs act. At tne 
hearing accorded C. L. Bailey, he produced the guaranty of Griffith & Griffith^ dealese 
from whom he purchased the milk, and proceedings were therefore discontmued as 
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to him, but coBtinued against aaid Griffith & Griffith. No evidence having been pro* 
dnced by the said seveiftl jpenons and firms to show any fault or error in the reeulta of 
the aforeeaid analyses of the milk, the facts were dulv reported to the United Statea 
attonaey for the District of Columbia, who forthwith filed informations against the ' ' 
pei9one and a partner of the said firms, with the results hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. WiLET, 

f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. MoCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
Approved: 

Jambs Wilson. 

Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C., June ZS, 1909, 



ADIJXTERATION OF EOOS (PBESBNCE OF PUTRID AND DECOMPOSED ANIMAL MATTER). 

[N. J. 103.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
nolice is given of the judgment of the court in the case of The United States v. Twenty- 
five packages, each containing 30 dozen eggs, a proceeding for libel for seizure and 
condemnation of said eggs under section 10 of the aforesaid act and in the case of The 
United States v, Samuei Cohen, a prosecution tmder section 2 of the act, for shippinff 
and delivering said eggs for shipment, lately pending in the district court of the Unitea 
States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. The eggs were adulterated within the 
meaning of section 7 of the act in that they consistea in whole or in part of putrid 
and decomposed animal matter, rendering them unfit for human fooa. Seizure of 
the eggs having been effected under libel filed therefor, and this case coming on for 
hearing on December 22, 1908, in pursuance of notice to all parties interested, and 
alter mil testimony for the United States, no claimant appearing, the court rendered 
its decree, adjudging the eggs adulterated and ordering tneir destruction, in form and 
substance as follows: 

In this District Court of the Unftbd States for the Eastern District of 

Pennsylvania. 

The UNfTED States of America 1 

Tw«NTY-FiyE Packaom Each Containing "bel for condemnation No. 8 ot 1908. 
Thirty Dozen £gg8. J 

To the honorable the judges of the diatrict court of the United States for the eastern 

district of Pennsylvania: 

On motion of J. Whitaker Thompson, eso., attorney for the United States in and 
for the eastern district of Pennsylvania, ana attorney for the libelant herein, and it 
appearing to the court that upon the libel filed herein on the 22nd day of December, 
A. D. 1908, and under the process issued thereunder and pursuant thereto, the mar- 
shal for the eastern district of Pennsylvania has seized twenty-five packages, each 
containing thirty dozens of eegs, the said twenty-five packages, each containing 
thirty dozens of e^j having been in the possession of tne Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, at. to wit. its freight depot, located at Delaware avenue and Walnut street, 
in the city of Philaaelphia, and district aforesaid, and the said twenty-five packages. 
each containing thirty dozens of eggs, having been theretofore, on, to wit, the 22na 
day of December, A. D. 1908, deposited witn the said Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, for transportation from the State of Pennsylvania to the State of New York 
py Louis Lazar as consignor, and consi^ed to Charles Lazar, New York City, New 
lork, consignee, and now being stored m the custody of the said marshal; 

And it fiuther appearing by the sworn report of the analyst filed in this case, of 
the examinations of samples of the said eggs, as is provided by the said act of Con- 
gress of June 30th, 1906, that the said eggs are adulterated and of a deleterious char- 
acter, within the meaning of the said act of Congress; 

And it further appearing that due and legal notice and proclamation were given to 
all persons having any claim, right, or interest herein to appear on the 15th day of 
January, A. D. 1909, and answer the exigencies of the said libel; and on the said 
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return day the said Louis Lazar, consignor, and the said Charles Lazar, consiniee, 
as aforesaid, having defaulted in filing an answer to the said libel, the said Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company having filed an answer admitting the poeseseion of the 
said twenty-five packages, each containing thirty dozens of eggs, for transportation 
as aforesaid, and no party having appeared as claimant or owner of the said twenty- 
five packages, each containing tnirty dozens of eggs, and no objection having been 
signified to the court, it is, on this day of January, A. D. 1909: 

Ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the said twenty-five packages, each contain- 
ing thirty dozens of eggs, as aforesaid, be, and they are hereby, declared to be adul- 
terated in violation of tne act of June 30th^ 1906, as chaiged in said libel. 

And it is further ordered that the said twenty-five packages, each containing 
thirty dozens of eggs as aforesaid, be, and they are hereby, condemned and orderea 
to be destroyed, as praved for in the said libel, and provided for in the act of CongfesB 
of June 30Ui, 1906; ana it is further ordered and decreed^ that the same be destroyed 
by the marshal and that he make report of such destruction to the court. 

By the court. 

McPherson^ 
United States District Judge. 

Attest: 

H. W. Craig, 

Clerk Dist. Court United States, Eastern Dist. Pa. 

Subsequently it developed that one Samuel Cohen, of Philadelphia, Pa., was the 
consignor of these eggs, whereupon the facts were presented to the grand jury and 
indictment returned against said Cohen for violation of section 2 of the act, in ship- 

Sing and delivering for shipment the aforesaid eggs from Pennsylvania to New York; 
efendant was arraigned thereon and on March 10, 1909, entered his plea of guilty^ 
upon which the court rendered its judgment and passed sentence as follows: 

''And now the defendant being amused says ne is guilty in manner and form aa 
he stands indicted, and now all and singular the premises being seen and by the- 
court here fully understood, it is considered and adjudged that the defendant, Siunuel 
Cohen, pay to the United States a fine of $50.00, that he pay the cost of the prose- 
cution, and stand committed until judgment be fully complied with. The defendant 
this day pays into the registry of the court the fine of $50.00, and the cost, $51.68, 
and is therefore discharged from custody.*' 

The facts in the case were as follows: 

On or about December 22. 1908, an inspector of the dairy and food division of the 
Pennsylvania department oi agriculture, acting under autnorization from the Secre- 
tary of the United States Department of Agriculture to James Foust, dairy and food 
commissioner of said State, in accordance with regulation 3 of the rules and regula- 
tions for the enforcement of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, found in the 
possession of the Pennsylvania Raikoad Company at Philadelphia, Pa., twenty-five 
cases of oggs, which had been delivered for shipment from that city to Louis Lazar. 
New York, N. Y. Samples of the eggs were procured and subjected to analysis ana 
found to be decomposed and unfit fornuman consumption. 

The facts were reported to the United States attorney for the eastern district of 
Pennsylvania, by wnom libel for seizure under section 10 of the act waa piomptiv 
filed and prosecution instituted under section 2, as above stated, with tne result 
hereinbefore set out. 

H. W. WiLBY, 

f. l. duklap, 
Geo. p. McCabb, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection . 
Approved: 

Jahbs Wilson. 

Secretary oj Agricultwre. 

Washington, D. C, November /, 1909. 
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[N0tloe of Judgment No. 22. lamed NoTember 12, 1006. United States Department of Agriculture, 

office of tbe Secretary, board of food and drug Inspection.] 

inSBBANDIKG OF BOGS. 

[Notice of Judgment No. 22, food and drugs act.] 

In accQrdance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
acL notice is ^ven that on the 3d day of June, 1SH98, in the police court of the District 
of Columbia, in a criminal prosecution by the United States against Golden & Co., a 
corporation, for violation of section 2 of' the aforesaid act, in the sale and offer for 
sale in said District of misbranded eggs — that is to say, c^ks contained in cases to which 
were attached labels bearing the statement '^ Strictly Fresh £^" — ^the said Golden 
A Co., defendant, entered a plea of guilty, whereupon the court imposed upon it a fine 
of $75. 

The facts in the case were as follows: 

On December 19, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture purchased 
from the F. Bogeison Company, 920 Louisiana avenue, Washington, D. C, samples 
of e^ which were contained in crates upon the ends of which were pasted labels 
beanng the statement "Strictly Freeh Eggs from Golden & Co., 922-928 Louisiana 
avenue, Washington. D. C." The eggs mul been purchased on said date by the 
RcKereon Company from Golden & Co. 

The eggs were forthwith examined in the Bureau of Chemistry of said Department 
and the result disclosed that they were not fresh: that the albumen in some of the esgs 
clung to the shell membrane; that the size of tne air chamber varied from one-filui 
to almoBt one-half the size of the e^g, showing a large amount of evaporation; that 
minute rosette crystals were in the albumen of each egg, and that large rosette crystals 
were in the yolk of each egg. The eggs were therefore misbranded within the meaning 
of section 8 of the act. 

On January 28^ 1908, the Secretary of Aericulture accorded the parties a hearing. 
Aa nothing was disclosed at this hearing tending to show any fault or error in the resiut 
of the aforesaid examination, the facts were auly reported to Uie Attorney-General 
and by hiin to the United States attorney for the District of Columbia, who, on t^e 
29th day of May, 1908. filed an information in the police court of said District all^^iDg 
the sale of misbrandea eggs by said Golden A Co. to the said Rogerson Company, wim 
the result hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. WiLBT, 

f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inapectum, 
Approved: 

W. L. MooBE, Acting Secretary of AgricuUiare. 

Washington, D. C, July 15, 1908. 



(N. J. 7.] 



In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the 
act, notice is given that on the 3d day of June, 1SM08, in the police court of the District 
of Columbia, in a criminal prosecution by the United States against F. Rogerson 
Company, a corporation^ for violation of section 2 of the aforesaid act, in the sale and 
offer for sale in said District of misbranded eggs, that is to say, e^ contained in 
caflee labeled "Fresh Eggs,'' the said RogersonCompany, defendant, entered a plea 
of guiltv, whereupon the court imposed upon it la fine of $75. 

The ntcts in the case were as follows: 

On December 19, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture purchased 
from F. RogerBon Company, 920 Louisiana avenue, Washington, D. C, three dozen 
I, each dozen being contained in pasteboard boxes upon wnich was printed '* Fresh 




The egra were forthwith examined in the Bureau of Chemistry of said De- 
partment, and the result disclosed that they were not fresh; that the albumen in 
some of the eggs clung to the shell membrane; that the size of the air chambers varied 
to the maximum of one-third of the size of the e^, showing a large amount of evapora- 
tion; that minute rosette civstals were present m the albumen of each egg, and tiiat 
large rosette crystals were round in the yolk of each egg. The eggs were therefore 
misbranded within the meaning of section 8 of tiie act. 
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On Janiiarv 28, 1908| the Secretary of Agriculture accorded F. RogerMti Gompanv 
a hearing. As there was nothing disclosed at this hearing tendine to show any fault 
or error in the result of the aforesaid examination, the ^ts were uuly reported to the 
Attorney-General and by him to the United States attorney for the District of Colum- 
bia, who, on the 29th day of Mav, 1908, filed an information in the nolice court of said 
District alleginfi; the sale of misbranded eggs by said F. Rogerson Company, with the 
result hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. WlLBY, 

f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabs, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Approved : 

W. L. MooBE, Acting Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washinoton, D. C, Jidy 15^ 1908, 



ADULTEBATION OF EGOS (FILTHY, DECOMfOSED ANIMAI, SUBSTANCE). 

[N. J. 40.1 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of r^[ulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given that on the 25th day of November, 1908, in the district court of the 
United States for the eastern district of Michigan, in the proceeding of libel for con- 
demnation of 276 tubs of adulterated e^s — ^that is to say, eggs which had been removed 
from their ^ells and frozen into a solid mass and consisting in part of a filthy, decom- 
posed, and putrid animal substance unfit for food — ^wherein the United States was 
libelant and Spencer & Howes, a corporation, was claimant, the cause having come on 
for hearing ana the said claimant having admitted the allegations of the libel, decrees 
of forfeiture and condemnation and redelivery to claimant, under the terms of its 
bond filed in accordance with section 10 of the act were rendered, in substance and in 
lorm as follows: 

United States of America — ^The District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Michioan— Southern Division. 



UNrTED States of America 
276 Tubs "Egos." 



No. 5211. 



Spencer and Howes, a corporation organized and doing business under the laws of 
the State of Michigan, of the city of Detroit, Michigan, bv William C. Manchester, 
their proctor, come now into court and acknowledge that the above entitled eggs are 
•composed in whole and in part of a filthy » decomposed, and putrid animal substance 
as set forth in the libel filed m said cause, and consent that the same may be condemned 
and forfeited to the United States, under the provisions of the act of Congress of June 
30, 1906, entitled '* An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and 
liquors, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other purposes,'' subject to the 
right of said claimants to give bond therefor and obtain delivery thereof upon the 
terms and conditions of section 10 of the above entitled act of Confiress. 

Now. therefore, it is hereby ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the said q^ 
be, and the same are hereby, condemned and forfeited to the United States as being 
filuiy and decomposed eggs, animal substance, and as being unfit and improper for 
use as foods, withm the provisions of the aforesaid act of Congress. 

HsNRr H. Swan, District Judge. 
November 25, A. D. 1908. 
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Tbb Dbbtbict Ooubt of thb Unitkd Statbs pob thb Eabtbrn District of 

Michigan — Sottthbrn Division. 



Unitbd States op Ambrica 
276 Tubs **Eqos." 



No. 5221. 



Whereas a decree has been entered in the above-entitled cause condemning 
and forfeiting the above-entitled eggs to the United States subject to the right of 
said claimant, Spencer and Howes, to ^ve bond therefor and obtain delivery thereof 
upon the terms and conditions of section 10 of the act of Congress of June 30, 1906. 
entitled "An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated 
or misbranded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and 
for reflpLilating tmmc therein, and for other purposes;*' 

And whereas the said claimant has paid the costs of the said libel proceedings 
in the above-entitled cause, and has executed a bond in the sum of five hundred 
(1500.00) dollars, to the effect that said e^ shall not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of contzary to the provisions of said section 10 of the aforesaid act of Congress, or 
contrary to the laws of vay State, Territory, District, or insular possession, and tfhat 
aid eggs shall not be permitted in any way to go into consumption as food stufib: 

Now, therefore, it is hereby ordered, adjudged, and decreed that the said eggs 
be delivered to the said Spencer and Howes, the owners and claimants thereof. 

Henry H. Swan, District Judge. 
Novbmbbr 25, A. D. 1908. 

The ^ts in this case were as follows: 

On or about June 30, 1908, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture found in 
the possession of Spencer & Howes, in Detroit, Mien., a consignment of 276 tubs of 
onshelled, frozen eggs which had been shipped to them by (\ Eberle & Sons, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The tubs bore no label or other marks which would indicate the 
nature of the contents, but the consignment had been invoiced as egps. An investi- 
gation made by an inspector of the Department of Agriculture revealed the fact that 
these were refiise eggs culled by the shippers from fresh, sound, and salable eggs and 
afterwards broken and the contents frozen into a solid mass. 

On July 30, 1908, the facts were reported by the Secretary of Agriculture to the 
United States attomev for the eastern district of Michigan and libel for seizure and 
condemnation was duly filed, with the result hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Approved: 

Jamxs Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C, March 13, 1909, 



|F. and D. No. 797. S. No. 287. Issued March 19, 1910. Uaited States Department of Afn-iculturo, oiTice 

of the Secretory.) 

ADULTERATION OF DESICCATED EGG. 

[Notice ol Judgment No. 227, food and drags act.] 

On or about July 31, 1909, the Columbia Desiccated Egg Co., of Chicago, 111., shipped 
from the State of Illinois into the District of Columbia six drums of desiccated egg. 
Analysis of samples of this product made in the Bureau of ( -hemistry, United States 
Department of Agriculture, showed it to be adulterated within the meaning of the 
Food and Drugs Act, of June 30, 1906. As it appeared from the findings of the analyst 
and report made that the shipment was liable to seizure under section 10 of the act, 
the Secretary of A^culture reported the facts to the United States attorney for the 
District of Columbia. In due course a libel was filed against the said six drums of 
desiccated egg, charging adulteration of the product within the meaning of the act, 
because it was in a filthy, decomposed, and putrid condition and unfit for human 
consumption, and praying seizure, condemnation, and forfeiture. On October 29, 
1909, the said Columbia Desiccated Egg ('o. filed an answer and set up claim to the 
product. Subsequently, on January 31, 1910, the attorneys for the Columbia Desic- 
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cated Egg Co., by leave of court, withdrew said answer and struck out their appearance 
from the recoid. Accordingly, on January 31, 1910, there being no claimant of record, 
the case came on for final hearing and the court rendered its decree of condemnation 
and forfeiture in substance and form as follows: 

In thb Suprehb Court of the District of Columbia — Holding a District Court. 

United States of America 1 

vs. [District Docket No. 836. 

Six Drums of Columbia Brand Desiccated Eoo.J 

; judgment of condemnation. 

Upon motion of the United States for judgment of condemnation in the above- 
entitled cause, and it appearing to the court uiat upon the libel filed herein on the 
eighteenth day of August, A. D. 1909, the marshal of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia has seized five drums of Columbia Brand Desiccated Egg, found in 
the possession of Holmes and Son; and that the said drums of desiccated e^, and 
each of them, were transported from the State of Illinois to the District aforesaid, and 
remain m the possession of the said Holmes and Son, unsold and in original unbroken 
packages; that a copy of the writ was duly served upon Holmes and Son by the said 
marshal of the United States, and a copv of the same duly affixed to the court-bouse 
door; and that the answer of the Columoia Desiccated Egg Co., a body corporate, as 
interveners, filed herein 6n the twenty-ninth day of October, A. D. 1909, has been 
withdrawn, and the appearance of the attorneys for said Columbia Desiccated Egg 
Co. has been stricken out, and the time for filing the response and answer to the libel 
herein has expired, and no response or answer being filed to said libel, and no objec- 
tion being signified to the court; and it fiuther appearing that the contents of the 
said five drums of desiccated egg» and each of them, are in a filthy, decomposed and 
putrid condition, and unfit fornuman consumption, 

It is, by the court, this thirty-first day of January, A. D. 1910 

Adjudged, ordered and decreed: That the contents of the said five drums of desic- 
cated egg in the custody of the said marshal of the United States, are adulterated 
within the meaning of the act of Congress approved June 30, A. D. 1906. 

It is further ordered that the said contents of the five drums of desiccated esg, and 
each of them, be, and they are herebv condemned, and shall be destroyed by tne said 
marshal of the United States, in sucn manner as provided by the said act of Congress 
approved June 30, A. D. 1906. 

It is further ordered that the said Holmes and Son pay all the costs of these pro- 
ceedings. 

By tne Court. 

Wendell P. Stafford, Justice. 

This notice is given pursuant to section 4 of the Food and Drugs Act of June 30, 
1906. 

Jambs Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C, February 25^ 1910. 



(8. No. 371. F. A D. No. 1036. Issued April 7, 1910. United StatM Department of Agriculture, office 

of the Secretary.] 

adui/teration of evaporated ego. 

(Notice of Judgment No. 262, food and drugs act.] 

On or about November 19, 1909, Armour & Company, Washington, D. C, o£Fered 
for sale in the District of Columbia one barrel of a food product known as evaporated 
egg. Analysis of samples of this, product made in the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Agriculture, showed it to be adulterated within the meaning of 
the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. As it appeared from the findings of the 
analyst and report made that the product was liable to seizure under section 10 of the 
act, the Secretary of Agriculture reported the ^ts to the United States attorney for 
the District of Columbia. 

In due course a libel was filed against the said barrel of evaporated egf, duurging 
adulteration of the product within tne meaning of the act, in that it was m a filuiy, 
decomposed, and putrid condition and unfit for human consumption, and praying 
edsure, condemnation, and forfeiture. 
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On January 10, 1910, no responae or answer having been filed to the libel, the case 
came on for final hearing, and the court rendered its decree of condemnation and 
forfeiture in subetance ana in fonn as follows: 



In thb Sxtfrkmb Court of the District of Columbia, Holding a District Court. 

District No. 855. 



Unttbd States op America 
One Barrel of EtrAPORATBD Ego. 



JUDGMENT OF CONDEMNATION. 



Upon motion of the United States for judgment of condemnation in the above- 
entitled cause, and it appearing to the court that upon the libel filed herein on the 
nineteenth day of November, A. D. 1909, the marsnal of the United States for the 
District of Columbia has seized one barrel of evaporated ^gg; and it further appearing 
that the said barrel of evaporated egg was found in the possession of Armour and 



Company, a body corporate, and that the said Armour and Company was offering the 
said Darrel of evaporated egg for sale in the District of Columbia, and that the said 
barrel of evaporated egg was transported from the State of Illinois to the District of 
Columbia, and remained unsold in said District, and that a copy of the writ was duly 
flerved unon the said Armour and Company by the said United States marshal, and a 
copy of tne same duly affixed to the court-nouse door, and that the time for filing the 
response and answer to the libel herein has expired ^ and that no response or answer 
lukving been filed to said libel, and no objection being signified to the court; and it 
further appearinfi; that the contents of the said barrel of evaporated ^g are in a filthy, 
decomposed, ana putrid condition, and unfit for human consumption; 

It is, by tne court, this day of January, A. D. 1910; 

Adjudged, ordered, and decreea. That the contents of the said barrel of evaporated 
egg in the custody oi the United States marshal are adulterated within the meaning 
ot the act of Congress approved June 30, 1906. 

It is further ordered tnat the said contents of the said barrel of evaporated egg be, 
and they are hereby, condemned and shall be de8tro>'ed by the said marshal of the 
United States, in such manner as provided by the act of Congress approved June 30, 
1906. 

It is further ordered that the said Armour and Company pay all the costs of these 
proceedings. 

By THE Court. 

This notice is given pursuant to section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. 

James Wihaos^ Secretary of Agriculiure, 
Washington, D. C, March 8, 1910. 



fS. 37S. F. & D. No. 1059. lamed March 19, 1910. United States Department of Agriculture, ofllce of 

the Secretary.) 

ADULTERATION OP UQUID EQ08. 
(Notice of judgment No. 224, food and drugs act.) 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and dnigs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given that on the 2l8t day of December, 1909, in the district court of the 
United States for the southern district of New York, judgment was rendered in the 
case of the United States against 144 cans of frozen eggs, wherein a libel was filed under 
section 10 of the aforesaid act, alleging in substance that 144 cans of liquid Qfi^j frozen, 
which had been shipped from Boston, Mass., to New York City, were adulterated in 
that each of the aforesaid cans contained an article of food, to wit, liquid ^gs, to which 
fonoaldehyde, a poisonous substance injurious to health, had been added; and further 
adulterated in that said eggs were composed wholly or in part of filthy, decomposed, 
and putrid matter. 
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Hie lib^ prayed process against all clatmants to said liquid eggs and seiztm and 
ocmdenination of the same. No claimant having appeared to make answer to tite KM , 
the court rendered the following decree: 

At a stated term of the district court of the United States of America, for the south- 
em district of New York, held at the United States court rooms, in the dtv of New 
York, in the said district, on the 2l8t day of December, in the year of our Ix)rd one 
thousand nine hundred and nine. 

Present — ^The Honorable Gbo rob B. Adams, district judge. 

The UNrrED States of America 

vs. 
One Hundred Forty-four Cans Frozen Eoob. 

final decree. 

The monition issued in this cause, having been heretofore returned, and the usual 
proclamation haxing been made, and tlyd default of all persons being duly entered, 
it is thereupon, on motion of Henry A. Wise, esq., attorney for the United States, 
ordered, sentenced, and decreed, by the court, now here, and his honor, the district 
judge, by virtue of the power and authority in him vested, doth hereby order, sentence, 
ana decree, that the goods, wares, and merchandise above mentioned be, and the same 
accordingly are, condemned as forfeited to the United States. 

And upon like motion it is further ordered, sentenced, and decreed that theclekk 
of this court issue a writ of destruction to the marshal of the district, directing the e^d 
marshal to dentrov said good8, wares, and merchandise, the said writ to be returnable 
on the first Tuesdav of January, 1910. 

The facte which led to the above seizure were: 

On or about November 29, 1909, there was found on the wharf of the New England 
Navigation Ck>mpany, New York City, 144 cans of liouid egxs, which were originally 
consigned by Henry Sloan & Co. from Buffalo, N. Y., to Morris Brown, of Boston, 
Biass. An inspector of the United States Department of Agriculture called at the es- 
tablishment of the Boston consignee to collect a sample, which was refused by sAid 
consignee, acting upon the instructions of his immediate consignor, Sloan, wixo hid 
stated to him in a letter that the eges were doctored and should be hidden from the 
inspector and immediately shipped to Samuel Rottenberg, New York Oitv. On 
November 27, 1909, they were reshipped by the said Moms Brown to said Rotten- 
beig and were seized on Pier 18, North River, New York City, before delivery could 
be made to him. 

Henry Sloan & Co., the first consignors, are dealers in "spot" and rotten eggs, 
which they claimed were marketed solely for tanners' use. Samuel RottenbeiK, ot 
New York City, the last-named consignee, is a dealer engaged in bakers' snppHes, 
the largest portion of his trade being in the distribution of eggs. The circumstances 
of the snipment and the business in whiph the parties are engaged warranted the as- 
sumption that said eggs were putrid and unfit for human consumption, whereupon, 
on November 29, 1909, the Secretary of Agriculture reported the foregoinr facte to the 
United States attorney for the southern district of New York, who filed the above 
libel, with the result hereinbefore stated. 

James Wilson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C, February 25, 1910. 



[Notice of Judgment No. 51. Issued April 16, 1909. United States Department ot Agrloultore, Ofllce of 

the Secretary, Board of Food and Drug Inspection.] 

MISBRANDINO OP BOTTLED BEER (AS TO PLACE OP MANUFACTURE). 
[Notice of Judgment No. 51, food and drugs act.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 
30, 1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and reflations for the enforcement of the 
act, notice is given of the judgment of the court in the case of the United States v. 50 
cases of bottled beer (Joseph Fallert Brewing Company, owner) lately pending, and 
finally determined on the 15th day of July, 1908, m the district court of the United 
States for the eastern district of New York. 
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The above-etated case was a proceeding of libel for seizure and condemnation, 
under section 10 of the aforesaid act, of beer which was misbranded within the terms 
of section 8 of the act, in this: The labels on the bottles bore, among other things, the 
words *' Saint Louis" and *' Bohemian beer," thereby representing the beer to be 
Bohemian beer and to have been manufactured in St. Louis; both oi which represen- 
tations were false, mbleading, and deceptive, because the beer was not Bonemian 
beer and had not been manuiactured in St. Louis, but in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

No claimant having appeared, and the case having come on for hearing in the 
regular course, the court rendered the following decree: 

At a Stated Term of the United States District Court held in and for the Eastern 
District of New York, at the Court House of said Court, in the Federal Building, 
in ^e Boro of Brooklyn, New York, on the 15th day of July, 1908. 

United States 

FiFTT Casks of Bottled Beer. 

Present: Honorable Thomas Ives Chatfield, United States District Judge. 

An information having been filed herein on the 17th day of April, 1908, by William 
J. Yonngs, United States attorney for the eastern district of New York, in a cause of 
seizure, confiscation, and condemnation of fifty cases of bottled beer, under section 8 
of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, and a monition having issued to the United 
States marshal of this district on the said 17th day of April, 1908, returnable May 6. 
1908, and the said marshal having made return on the said 6th day of May, 1908, ana 
the said marahal having given due notice to the Joseph Fallert Brewine Company, 
the owner of said fifty cases of bottled beer, that this court would proceea to the trial 
and condemnation thereof, should no claim be interposed therefor, which return has 
been duly filed, and the usual proclamation having been made, and no person having 
interposed a claim herein, ana it appearing by the said information herein that the 
said nfty cases of bottled beer were subject to seizure and confiscation by the United 
States for the causes set forth, that is to say, for the reason that the said fifty cases of 
bottled beer were offered for shipment bv the Joseph Fallert Brewing Co. on the steamer 
Segueranta olthe Ward Line, from the Irentiss Stores, in the Boro m Brooklyn, eastern 
district of New York, to Guantanamo, in the island of Cuba, the said island of Cuba 
being a forei^ country and the said shipment being attempted with the intent to 
export the said fifty cases of bottled beer from the port of New York and eastern dis- 
trict of New York and United States of America to a foreign port, to wit, Guantanamo, 
island of Cuba, the said fiftv cases of bottled beer and each of the bottles therein con- 
tained bearing a false and fraudulent brand, and the said fifty cases of bottled beer 
and each and every of the bottles contained therein beine misbranded contrary to the 
pore food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, and also for the reason that the said fifty 
cases of bottled beer and each and every bottle contained therein bears the words 
**St. Louis,'* whereas the said beer was brewed and bottled in the Boro of Brooklyn, 
esstem district of New York, by the Joseph Fallert Brewing Co., there being nothing 
on said bottles to indicate in any way or manner in what place the said beer was made 
and bottled or if at any other place than St. Louis, as required by law, and the said 
brands on the said cases and bottles contained therein were misleading and calculated 
to deceive purchasers; and it further appearing that the said cause is now in default, 
no nerson hiaying interposed a claim herein, it is 

Ordered, adjuaged. and decreed that the defaults of all persons be entered and that 
the said fifty cases of bottled beer above described, now in the poesession of the mar- 
shal of this district, be, and the same hereby are, declared forfeited and confiscated 
to the United States; and it is further 

Ordered that the clerk of this co\irt issue to the marshal the usual writ of venditioni 
exponas, commanding him, the said marshal, to sell the said fifty cases of bottled beer 
on the premises of the Joseph Fallert Brewinjr Co. on the twenty-third day of July, 
1908, at 12 m., upon giving six days' notice of the time and place of such siale in the 
Standard Union, a newspaper published in the Boro of Brooklyn and eastern district 
of New York, and that the msu^hal require the purchaser or' purchasers at said sale to 
give a bond or other good and suflScient security for the proper branding of said bottles 
of beer, and that the marshal pay the proceeds of said sale, after deducting the costs, 
charges, and expenses of said sale, into court, to be disposed of according to law. 

Thomas I. Chatfield, U. S. J. 

And afterwards, on the 23d day of July, 1908, in compliance with the aforesaid 
decree, the said 50 cases of beer were sold at public auction and the proceeds (160)^ 
less legal costs, were paid into the Treasury of the United States. 

S. Kept. 1272, 81-3 6 
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The facts in the case were aa follows: 

On April 17, 1908, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture found in the poe- 
session of the Ward Steamship Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., a consignment of 50 cases 
of bottled beer, each bottle bearing two labels, upon one of which were printed the 
following words, letters, and designs: 

Bohemian Brewery's 

(Picture of eagle ®^^V5^^ ^^S^ 

and flftffl a a a Bod 

^°^ °^^ BOHEMIAN Barton B. Bostwick, 



LA MEJOR DEL UNIVERSO 

On the other were printed: 



Agent. 



Briniant SAINT LOUIS Best 

BOHEMIAN BOHEMIAN 

Beer B - B - B Brew 

The beer was consigned by the Joseph Fallert Brewing Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
to Guantanamo, Cuba. 

An investigation by an inspector of the Department of Agriculture disclosed that 
the beer was manufactured and bottled in Brooklyn, N. Y., and was not Bohemian 
beer. Accordingly, on April 17, 1908, the Secretary of Agriculture reported the facts 
to the United States attorney for the eastern district of New York, who forUiwith filed 
a libel for seizure and condemnation of the said beer, with the result hereinbefore 
stated. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabb, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection, 
Approved: 

Jambs Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C, April 1, 1909. 



MISBRANDING OF BEER (AS TO QUANTITY OF ALCOHOL). 

[N. J. 66.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of r^ulation 6.of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given that on tne 17th day of December, 1908, in the district court of the 
United States for the district of Kansas, in a prosecution by the United States against 
the Heim Brewing Company, a corporation of Kansas City, Mo., for violation of sec- 
tion 2 of the aforesaid act in introducing into Kansas from Missouri and in shipping 
and delivering for shipment from Missouri to Kansas a quantity of bottled beer, 
misbranded as to the amount of alcohol contained therein, the said Heim Brewing 
Company having entered a plea of guilty, judgment was rendered by the court in 
substance and in form as follows: 

In the District Court of the Unttbd States for the District of Kansas, First 

Division. 

Thursday, December 17, 1908. 



The UNriED States of America 

vs. yNo. 3927. 

The Heik Brewing Company, a Corporation. 



[no. 



Now comes as well the United States of America, by J. S. West, assistant district 
attorney^ as said defendant The Heim Brewing Company, a corporation, by J. A. 
Finley, its traveling auditor, being duly authorized to appear and plead on behalf of 
said defendant. Thereupon said defendant, through its said authorized agent, being 
arraigned upon the information herein filed, enters its plea of guilty thereto. 

Thereupon it is now by the court here considered, ordered, and adjudged that said 
defendant The Heim Brewing Company, a corporation, make its fine unto the United 
States of America in the sum of one hundred (1100.00) dollars, and that it pay the 
costs of this prosecution. 
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The fskcts in the case were as follows: 

On November 4, 1908, Dr. S. J. Crumbine, secretary of the state board of health of 
Kansas, acting under authorization of the Secretanr of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in accordance with regulation 3 of the rules and regulations for the 
enforcement of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, procured from the sheriff of 
Harvev County, Kans., in pursuance of an order of court therefor, seven barrels 
labeled **Kind, H. O. B.; #A949; Fargo; CROWNS: CROCKERY for Rim Conrad, 
Newton, Kans., H. O. B. L. S." (in pencU) '*(1) (9), 9-26," and filled with bottles 
labeled and branded "Hop-On. HB. (#11) Ueim Brewery, Branch of the Kanaafl 
City Breweries Co. A mild beer, containing 1.82 per cent of alcohol. Guaranteed 
to comply with the Pure Food & Drugs Act of June 30, 1906, and Kansas Pure Food 
Law. " This beer had been shipped by the Heim Brewing Company from Missouri to 
Newton, Kans., and was confiscated and ordered destroyed by the court in case of 
State of Kansas v. Conrad et al. A number of samples was subjected to analysis by a 
collaborating chemist of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department of Agriculture, 
with the result that alcohol was found to be present in quantity varying &om 4.41 
per cent to 4.78 per cent. 

The Heim Brewing Company having been afforded an opportimity to show any 
fault or error in the findings of the analyst, and having failed to do so, the facts were 
reported to the United States attorney for the district of Kansas, who filed an infor- 
mation against the said Heim Brewing Company, with the result hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Approved: 

James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Washington, D. C, May 5, 1909. 



{T. & D. Nos. 34-C and 35-C. Issued March 4, 1910. United States Department of Agrlcoltore, office of 

the Secretary.] 

ADULTERATION OF CREAM. 

[Notice of Judgment No. 185, food and drugs act.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given of the judgment of the court in the cases of the United States v. Elijah E. 
Blouf^h and United States r. Samuel C. Harlev, prosecutions in the police court of the 
District of Columbia asrainst the said Blough and Harley for violation of section 2 
of the aforesaid act in the sale in said District of cream which was adulterated in that 
butter fat, a valuable constituent thereof, had been abstracted in part therefrom. 

The said Elijah E. Blough and Samuel C. Harley were arraigned in the above-stated 
court on November 10 and 19, 1909, respectively, under iniformations filed by the 
United States attornev charging the afores:iid offenses, and, having entered their pleas 
of guilty, were on saii dates each sentenced to pay a fine of $10. 

The facts in the cases were as follows: 

On October 13, 1909, an inspector of the health department of the Dwtrict of Colum- 
bia, acting under authorization of the Secretary of Agriculture of the United States 
to Dr. William C. Woodward, health officer of said District, procured a sample from 
each of two cans of cream which at that time were at the Union Depot in Washington. 
D. C, having been shipped by rail from Manassas, Va., by Elijah C. Blough and 
Samuel C. Harley to Storm & Sherwood, Washington, D. C. The samples were ana- 
lyzed by the said health department of the District of Columbia and found to contain 
leas than 18 per cent of milk fat, indicating that a part of the milk fat had been ab- 
stracted from said cream. It therefore appeared that the cream was adulterated 
within the meaning of section 7 of the food and drugs act, and the said Blough and 
Harley were duly notified thereof and were given an opportunity to be heard in 
reference thereto, and it appearing that the act had been violated by the said parties, 
the said health oflBcer reported the facts to the United Stat^^s attorney for the District 
of Columbia, who forthwith filed informations in the police court of said District 

r'nst the said Blough and Harley, who appeared in said court on November 10 and 
1909, respectively, with the results hereinbefore stated. 

James V^ilsoii, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Washington, D. C, January 28, 1910. 
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[F. A D. No. 46-c. Issued March 80, 1910. United States Department oi Agrloalture» Office of the Sec- 
retary.] 

ADULTERATION OF CREAM. 
[Notice of Jadgment No. 241, food and drags act.] 

On January 26, 1910, Samuel C. Harley, Manassas, Va., sold and delivered at the 
Union Station, Washington, D. C, a (^uantit^ of cream. Dr. William G. Woodward, 
health officer of the District of Coliimbia, acting by authority of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, caused a sample from the above delivery to be procured and analyzed. As 
the finding of the analyst and the report made indicated that the article was adul- 
terated within the meaning of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, the said 
Samuel G. Harley was given an opportunity to be neard, and it appearing after the 
hearing held that the above sale was made in violation of said act, the said health 
officer reported the facts to the United States attorney for the District of Golumbia. 
In due course a criminal information against the said Samubl G. Harley was filed in 
the police court of the District of Golumbia, charging the above-named sale and that 
the product was adulterated in that a valuable constituent, to wit, butter fat, had 
been abstracted. On February 8, 1910, the said defendant entered a plea of guilty 
and the court imposed upon him a fine of $15. 

This notice is given pursuant to section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906. 

James Wilson, Setr^iary o/AffricuUure. 
Washington, D. G., Febnwry t8, 1910. 



MISBRANDING OF BUTTER (AS TO NAME AND LOCATION OF MANVFAOTURER). 

[N. J. 87.) 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and regulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given of the judement of the court in the case of The United States v, 13 
boxes of butter, a proceeain^ of libel for seizure and condemnation of said butter, 
under section 10 of the aforesaid act, wherein The Fox River Butter Gompanv, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was claimant, lately pending and finally determined on December 
11, 1908, in tne district court of the JJniteaStates for the southern district of Ohio, 
by Uie entry of an order directing the marshal to redeliver said butter to said claimant 
upon pa3rment by it of all costs of the proceeding and executiim of a proper bond 
prescribed by said section 10. 

The butter was misbranded, within the meaning of section 8 of the aforesaid act, 
as alleged in the libel, as follows: 

IL 

Your libelant represents to the court that each box of butter is labeled, marked, 
at branded on the outside as follows: ''White clover brand butter. The Elgin 
Butter Gompany, Elgin, Illinois," and that each package contained in each tox 
of butter is labeled, marked, and branded as follows: ''White clover brand butter. 
Hie El^n Butter Gompan^y Elgin, Illinois. This famous butter is made in the only 
and original Elgin (Illinois) creameries, established 1870. We created the name 
of Elgin butter and established its reputation throughout the United States." 
• •••«•• 

IV. 

Your libelant says that the ssud thirteen boxes of butter, branded as aforesaid, 
are ill^ally held and that said articles are misbranded in violation of the act of Ccm- 
gress of June 30, 1906, and liable to condemnation as provided therein, for the reason 
mat each and every package of butter contained in said thirteen boxes purports to 
contain Elgin creamery butter made at Elgin, Illinois^ whereas in truth and in fact 
none of sam packages of butter were made at the Elgm creamery at El^n, Illinois, 
but were made by Gus H. Weber, at his creamery near Elba, Wisconsin, and were 
dapped hy him from Elba, Wisconsin, to Gincinnati, Ohio, and the branaing of said 
packages is misleading and false so as to deceive and mislead the purchaser as to the 
Kind and quality of butter in said packages, and it is, therefore, a misbranding within 
the meaning of said act of GongreaB. 
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The claimant having admitted the allegationa of the libel, and the case having 
come on for final hearing on the date hereinbefore stated, the court entered its order, 
as aforesaid, in substance and in form as follows: 

UNfTBD States District Court, Southern District of Ohio, Western Division. 



UNrrsD States or America, 
13 Boxes or Butter. 



No. 1955. 



ORDER. 



The claimants of the butter herein referred to having admitted in open court that 
the ^ts and statements contained in the libel herein are true, and having presented 
bond in the sum of three hundred ($300.00) dollars, as provided in section 10 of the 
act of Congress, approved June 30, 1906, 

It is hereby oroered that upon payment of the costs of this action, and the approval 
of said bond oy the clerk as to its efficiency, the marshal is directed to release to the 
claimant, to- wit, the Fox River Butter Company, the cases of butter seized herein. 

The facts in the case were as follows: 

On or about December 8, 1908, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture found 
in the possession of the Fox River Butter Company, at Cincinnati, Onio, 13 boxes of 
butter labeled "White clover brand butter. The Elgin Butter Company, Elgin. 
Illinois." Each box or shipping case contained 60 packages of 1 pound each, labeled 
and branded *' White clover brand butter. The Elgin Butter Company, Elgin, 
Illinois. This famous butter is made in the only and original Elgin (Ilunois) cream- 
eries, established 1870. We created the name of Elgin butter and established its 
reputation throughout the United States.'' The butter had been manufactured at 
Elba, Wis., by Gus H. Weber, and was shipped by him from said city to the Fox 
River Butter Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. It was evident, therefore, that the labels 
on the shipping boxes and on the packages of goods were grossly false, misleading, 
and deceptive, and in violation of section 8 of the act. Accordingly, on December 
9, 1908, tne facts were reported by the Secretary of Agriculture to the United States 
attorney for the southern district of Ohio, and libel for seizure and condemnation, 
under section 10 of the act, was duly filed, with the result hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. Wiley, 
f. l. dunlap, 
Geo. p. McCabe, 
Board of Food and Drug Inspection. 
Approved: 

James Wilson, Secretary of Affriculture. 

Washington, D. C, May 11, 1909. 



MISBRANDING OF BUTTER (RENOVATED BUTTER.) 

[N. J. 42.] 

In accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the food and drugs act of June 30, 
1906, and of regulation 6 of the rules and reeulations for the enforcement of the act, 
notice is given that on the 6th day of November, 1908, in the police court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in a criminal proHocution by the United States against Corrine H. 
Redman for violation of section 2 of the aforesaid act in the sale and offer for sale in the 
District of Columbia of a quantity of renovated butter under the name of another 
article of food, that is to say, Elgin butter, the said Corrine H. Redman having en- 
tered a plea of guilty to two distinct and separate offenses, the court imposed upon him 
a fine oi S50 for each offense. 

The facts in the case were as follows: 

On June 20 and 22, 1907, an inspector of the Department of Agriculture purchased 
from Corrine H. Redman, proprietor of the El^in Creamery Company, 220 Nmth street 
N. W., W^ashington, D. C, samples of a quantity of butter exposed tor sale at the store 
of said company, and advertised on a blackboard at the door as "Elgin Creamery Co., 
4 Pounds Best Elgin Butter only $1.00 today only," and also represented by the dealer 
to be very best creamery butter. The samples were duly analyzed in the Bureau of 
Chemistry of said department and found to be renovated butter. On July 12, 1907, 
the Secretary of Agriculture accorded the Elgin Creamery Company a hearing, and as 
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no evidence was introduced by the dealer to show any fault or error in the determin- 
ation of the analvBts of the department, the facts were duly reported to the Attorney- 
General and by nim to the United States attorney for the District of Columbia who, 
on October 30, 1908, filed an information in the police court of said District against 
Coirine H. Redman, proprietor of said Elgin X3reamery Company, with the result 
hereinbefore stated. 

H. W. WiLBY, 

f. l. dunlap, 
Gbo. p. McCabb, 
Board of Food and Drug Impeetion, 
Approved: 

Jambs Wilson, Secretary o/ Agricullure, 

Washinqton, D. C, Fehruary t6, 1909, 

Cases in the hands of United States attomeus to institute prosecutionf hut which, so far as 
the Bureau of Chemistry is advised, Jiave not been adjudicated. 

CRIMINAL CASES. 



I. 8. No. 


D.No. 


Substance. 


Defendant. 


Charge. 


8477-b 
8478-b 


1822 

1322 
1243 

1281 

1281 
1281 
1281 

1281 
1343 

082 
782 


Desiccated eggs 

.... .do. ••.••.......... 


R. Smithson, Chicago, 

XJJ. 

do 


Consists In whole or In part of a lUthy, 
decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vemtable substance. 


9770-b 


Froseneggs 


Armour A Co., Chi- 
cago, HI. 

Henry Sloan & Co.> 
Bu&alo, N. Y. 


Consists In whole or in part ot a fllthy* 


10317-b 


do 


decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vegetable substance. Labeled 
"Fancy selected eggs, guaranteed 
pure and wholesome," when they 
are unfit for food purposes. 
Consists in whole or in part of a filthy^ 
decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vegetable substance, and preserved 
with formaldehyde. 
Do. 


10318-b 


do 


10319-b 


do 




Preserved with formaldehyde. 

Consists In whole or in part of a filthy, 
decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vegetable substance, and preaer?ed 
with formaldehyde. 

Preserved with formaldehyde. 


10320-b 


do 


do 


10321-b 


do 


do 


119a0-b 
28119-a 


Desiccated eggs 

LiQuld eges 


National Bakers' Egg 
Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

Hipollte Egg Co., St. 
Lrouts, Mo. 

Friendship Ice Cream 
Factory, F. Storty, 
manager, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Consists In whole or in part of a filthy, 
decomposed, or putrid animal or 
vegetable substance. 

The product contains boric add. 


28322-a 


Icecream • 


Too low In tat, and is, therefora, not 
Icecream. 
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Ca»es in the hands of United Statu attorneys to institute prosecution^ biU which^ so far as 
the Bureau of Chemistry is advised, have not been adjudicated— <^ontm\ied. 



SEIZURE CASES. 



Seisor 
No. 



Sabstanoe. 



260 , Crystal eggs. 



262 

305 

335 
337 
338 
342 
363 
371 
377 
3S0 
407 

419 

440 

452 

453 

465 

470 
479 
487 
518 



I 



I 



do 

Deslocated-egg product. 



do 

do 

do 

....do 

do 

EvaiMrated eggs. 

Frozen eggs 

do 

Eggs 



Desiccated eggs 

Desiccated egg product, 

do 

do 

Desiccated egg , 



Frozen egg 

do 

Desiccated egg.. 
Evaporated egg. 



Place where seized. 



Shipper. 



Minneapolis, Minn. 



Boston, Mass.. 
Baltimore, Md . 



Norfolk, Va 

do 

do 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
do 



Washington, D. C. 
iton 
do. 



ngw 
Boston, Ma^ • 

Pittsburg,' Pa."!!! 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City.. 

Norfolk, Va 

do 

New York Citv.. 



Boston, Mass , 

New York City , 

do , 

Syracuse, N. Y , 



St. Louis Crystal Egg Co., 8t« 
Louis, Mo. 
Do. 

Cokimbia Desiccated Egg Co., Chi- 
cago, 111. 

1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wood & Selick, New York. 
Armour & Co., Washington, D. C. 
R. Smithson, Chicago. 111. 
Eenrv Sloan Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
BuiTalo Cold Storage Co., Buffalo, 

N. Y. 
National Bakers' Egg Co., Sioux 

City, Iowa. 
Colurhbia Desiccated Egg Co., 

Chicago, 111. 
National Bakers' Egg Co., Sioux 

City, Iowa. 
The Cnmdall-Pettee Co., New 

York City. 
Monarch Desiccated Egg Co., 

Chlraj^o, 111. 
Max Walter Co., Chicago. lU. 
li. Kmilhson, ('hicago. 111. 
L. V.Cloud, Chicago, 111. 
C. n. Weaver & Co , Chicago, 111. 



(The committee thereupon, at 12 meridian, adjourned, subject to 
the call of the chair.) 



THUBSDAY, MAY 5, 1910. 

Committee on Manufactures, 

Thursday y May 5, 1910 — 10 a. m. 

The Committee on Manufactures met pursuant to the call of the 
chair. 
Present: Senators IIe3^bum (chairman) and Oliver. 

STATEMENT OF F. C. WEBER, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 

The Chairman. Will you please state your official position ? 

Mr. Weber. I am a chemist in the Bureau of Chemistry, United 
States Department of Atrriculture. 

The Chairman. Now, liave vou knowled^re with reference to the 
cold-storage methods of Iiandlinjx meats i 

Mr. Weber. Well, in regard to tlie knowled^re of the actual opera- 
tion of cold storage, I wouldn't say that I liad knowledtre of that. We 
have carried on investigations with meats tliat I liave placed in storage 
myst^lf under the same conditions. 

The Chairman. And your knowledge is in ngard to the efFect of 
cold storage as gathered from your own experiments { 

Mr. Weber. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you investigated ])ul)lic cold-storage j-.lants 
or private cold-storage i)lants ? 

Mr. Weber. No, sir; I have never investigated those. 
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The Chairman. Well, ^ve us the result of your experience in cold 
storage from the standpoint that you state you have experimented. 

Mr. Weber. We conducted experiments in an eflFort to determine, 
if possible, by chemical means, at what time or when the deterioration 
of meats in storage would take effect — to determine it chemically. I 
do not suppose it is necessary to go into the details of the methods ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir; it is the details we want; that is, the 
details generally. 

Mr. \Y EBER. The method we used was by distilling a weighed quan- 
tity of meat into an iodine solution; that is, a one-hundreath-normal 
ioaine solution. Samples were weighed out and treated with pepsin 
hjdrochloric-acid solution and then distilled into the standara solu- 
tion of one-hundredth-normal iodine. The amount of iodine reduced 
was then determined. 

The Chairman. You may tell the results. Take up meat first. 

Mr. Weber. We took fresh meat and placed it in cold storage, and 
then at the end of two, four, and six months' stora{je, which was all we 
had time to do — we have only been working on this for six months — 
at the end of two months there was practically no change that we 
could determine; that is, within the limits of the method itself. 

The Chairman. Was the meat and the fat equally sweet at the end 
of two months as compared with the condition when it was killed and 
fresh ? 

Mr. Weber. Practically the same; yes, sir; as far as we can tell. 
This is just a chemical method to determine the aginor of meats. 

The Chairman. You didn't make the test by cooking it? 

Mr. Weber. No, sir. And at four months we were able to deter- 
mine a slight difference, from 2 to 4 c. c. reduction of iodine. At the 
end of six months there is 6i to 7 c. c. more of iodine reduced than in 
the corresponding fresh sample. 

The Chairman, lias there been any deterioration in the meat in 
the cold storage under your care at the end of six months ? 

Mr. Weber. I can sav at the end of six months bv this method that 
we have used that there is a deterioration shown — a slight deteriora- 
tion. 

The Chairman. How is it as to healthfulness of the meat? 

Mr. Weber. Well, I am not prepared really to say as to that. I do 
not know whether it would be more or less healthful, I couldn't say. 

The Chairman. Give us your experience with regard to fish. 

Mr. Weber. Fish deteriorates somewhat more rapidly than the 
other products mentioned. An effort was made to try and get them 
in as tresh a condition as possible to compare them with our other 
materials in storage, and fish that we have gotten and killed right in 
the laboratorv show that they were much fresher than those we 
obtained on the market. 

The Chairman. At the end of what time did you make an exami- 
nation after you placed them in cold storage ? 

Mr. Weber. We have taken them out at the end of two, four, and 
six months. 

The Chairman. With what results ? 

Mr. Weber. Showing that at the end of six months there is some 
deterioration. 
. The Chairman. How much, comparatively speaking? 

Mr. Weber. Between fish and meat, you mean ? 
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The Chairman. Between fresh fish and fish at the end of six 
months. 

Mr. Weber. Well, as represented by about 7 c. c. of the standard 
iodine solution, if that were expressed as ammonia it would mean 
about four one-hundredtlis of a per cent of ammonia. 

The Chairman. Well, that conveys no idea to the ordinary layinan, 
you know. I would Uke to have a percentage, if you can reduce it — 
a percentage of deterioration. Can you reduce that to per cent; that 
is, the depreciation in fish at the end of six months ? 

Mr. Weber. It would be very hard to say what per cent that 
amount would be of the whole fish. It means that the sample of fish 
at the end of six months reduces 7 c. c. more iodine solution than the 
fresh fish. 

The Chairman. Well, are they equally healthful and edible ? 

Mr. Weber. Well, they would not be equally healthful and edible 
in regard to fish. There is a great difference in the fish. 

The Chairman. How much difference ? 

Mr. Weber. Well, it can be detected by this test. 

The Chairman. It can be detected by the test? 

Mr. Weber. Yes, sir; and it can be detected by the appearance of 
the snmple of fish after it is ground up and allowed to thaw. The 
meat has an entirely different appearance. The stored meat at that 
time is soft and mushy. 

The Chairman. What would you sa}^ as to the difTerence between 
the procrressi ve sta<res of three, four, and six months? 

Mr. Weber. Two, four, and six months? 

The Chairman. Two, four, and six months. You can make a 
comparison as between those periods ? 

Mr. Weber. Yes; there is some difTerence noted between two, 
four, and six months. I should say between two and four montlis 
there is very little difference shown ; between four and six months a 
deterioration begins to show. 

The Chairman. More rapidly ? 

Mr. Weber. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In proportion ? 

Mr. Weber. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman. What would you say, from your experience there 
in the laboratory, as to whether or not the iish at trie end of six 
months are healthful to eat ? 

Mr. Weber. I wouldn't say that they were harmful to eat. I 
couldn't say exactly as to healthfulness, but as regards their appear- 
ance and condition, if sold as fresh fish — they are not a fresh fish by 
any means. 

The Chairman. Have 3''ou made any investigation as to the quan- 
tities of fish in cold storage i 

Mr. Weber. No, sir; I have not. 

The Chairman. Now, you know in rci^ard to eirgs — the storage of 
eggs. What effect does cold storage have upon eggs, as to their 
healthfulness? 

Mr. Weber. I am not qualified to testify as to the healthfulness. 

The Chairman. Well, you know the purpose of this investigation, 
and you have made some experiments with eggs. Just give us the 
purpose of the experiment. 

MT, Weber. It was carried on in practi<ially the same way — in 
exactly the same way as I have described as to meat and fish. 
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The Chairman. Give us the result. 

Mr. Weber. We exammed the eggs when we put them in storage 
and when we took them out at a specified time — two, four, and six 
months. 

The Chairman. What is the result ? 

Mr. Weber. We have obtained an increase of 5 to 7 cubic centi- 
meters of iodine during that time, which shows that the product has 
deteriorated. 

Senator Oliver. Let me ask, Mr. Weber, in what respect does it 
deteriorate. I just want to get the meaning of the word ** deteriora- 
tion,'' as you use it? 

Mr. Weber. As I am describing it here, and as the method was 
evolved to show protein, when it decomposes, is represented by ammo- 
nia. The method I have described determines the amount of ammo- 
nia. Now, we tried to make it delicate enough so as to determine 
the very small amount which is evolved during decomposition. Now, 
fresh eggs run about 25 cubic centimeters of iodine, utUized by the 
method that we used. With the stored egg, the ammonia oeing 
evolved, will run about 30 cubic centimeters. That is what I mean by 
expressing it as *' deterioration." 

Senator Oliver. Then, as I understand you, in using the word 
"deteriorate,"^ you simply mean that storage for an undue time 
causes the article of food, whether it be fish or eggs to contain less 
food product? 

Mr. Weber. Well, it would contain a Uttle less food product, but 
it would be very small. The only thing we are trying to determine 
is the ammonia as it is evolved. 

The Chairman. How does it aflfect the taste of these articles; 
does it make them more pleasant to the taste or unpleasant ? 

Mr. Weber. You can readily detect the difference between a fresh 
egg and a stored egg. 

The Chairman. Can the stored egg that is in that condition be 
used for every purpose that eggs are used for or for a limited number 
of purposes? 

Mr. WEBER. I would say they could be used for a limited number 
of purposes; it is not a fresh egg in that condition. 

The Chairman. After what period would you say it was not a 
fresh egg ? 

Mr. Weber. Well, I would put it as low as six months. 

The Chairman. After what period is cold-storage meat not fresh 
meat ? 

Mr. Weber. If this experiment had run a little longer than six 
months I would probably be able to tell more about it; between 
six and nine months. 

The Chairman. That is all unless you desire to make a further 
statement. 

Mr. Weber. No, sir; that is all. 

STATEMENT OF F. C. COOK, OF WASHINGTON, D. G. 

The Chairman. State your occupation? 

Mr. Cook, I am a physiological chemist in the Bureau of Chemis- 
try. 

The Chairman. Have you investigated cold storage fowls for the 
purpose of determining as to the healthf ulness of them ? 
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^£r. Cook. Under Doctor Wiley's direction, I had charge of pro- 
curing quail and chickens. The chickens I saw killed and placed in 
cold storage, and it was our plan to every three months remove 
samples of those fowls from cold storage, both quail and chickens. 

The Chairman. That is, your own cold storage 1 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; we hired space in the Center Market here in 
the city. 

The Chairman. That is important. You hired the space in the 
cold storage at the Center Market ? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. As I say, every three months we removed 
samples of the chickens and quail which I had placed in the cold 
storage, and we subjected them to tests, and the samples were decided 
by members of a jury, the jury not knowing which was the fresh 
and which was the cold-storage article, and further than that we 
made 

The Chairman. Give us the result as you go along so it mil al 
be connected up. please. 

Mr. Cook. Arter three months* storage, all of these articles — 
that is, the quail and the chickens — the members of the jury were 
unable to tell which was the fresh and which was the storage article ; 
but after six months the majority decided that the cold-storage 
article was inferior; that is, without knowing absolutely which was 
which. After nine months, practically all of the members of the 
jury — there were seven to eignt members of the jury — decided the* 
cold-storage article tasted inferior to them, and after twelve months^ 
and from that time on, the members were unanimous in deciding that 
the cold-storage article was inferior to the fresh article. 

The Chairman. That applied to fowls ? 

Mr. Cook. That applieci to quail and chickens. Further than that^ 
we made chemical tests which served to show that about the same 
period — that is, at the end of six months — there was deterioration in 
meat which was detected by the tests we employed which seemed 
to substantiate the tasting test. 

Then in regard to eggs, we did not carry out any tasting test on 
the eggs, but subjected them to a thorough chemical analysis, testing 
after about three, six, nine, and twelve months' storage. 

The Chairman. Give us tlie results. 

Mr. Cook. In other words, removing samples eveiy three months 
from the cold storage at Center Market. At the end of about six 
months the whites lost their power of cohesion, and the whites and 
the yolks were separated with some difliculty at the end of six months. 
You must understand that these eggs, as well as the chickens, were 
absolutely fresh. I saw the chickens killed and put them in cold 
storage the same day; that is, no chance for the articles to stand 
around in the room to deteriorate, and I removed them from cold 
storage on the afternoon of the day before we tested them and kept 
them in our ice box in the Bureau of Chemistry. In other words, 
these conditions were exceptionally favorable to cold storage.* There 
was no standing around the market for any time at all. There was 
a loss of water from the whites of the cold-storage eggs which 
amounted to 10 per cent of the total weight of the e^^; in other words, 
a dozen eggs in cold storage one year weiglied 10 per cent less than 
at the period I placed them in cold storage. 

The Chairman. Is the shrinkajic all in the water ? 
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Mr. Cook. As far as we can tell; it may not be entirely, but it is 
lately from the white of the egg. 

The Chairman. Do they deteriorate quickly — the white and the 
yolk of the egg ? 

Mr. Cook. As far as we can tell. I took the whole egg and mixed 
it- together. At the end of this same period — twelve months — there 
was a characteristic musty odor from those eggs, and there was a 
breaking down of the organic phosphorous bodies, and other tests 
showed that the egg decomposecl. 

The Chairman. At what time ? 

Mr. Cook. At the end of twelve months. These tests showed up 
to a slighter extent at the end of six months, but they were very 
marked at the end of a year. 

The Chairman. Now, did you make tests of any other meat than 
the chickens and quail ? 

Mr. Cook. I have done a little with beef, but only from three to six 
months, and at that time I didn't do enough to sav much about that 
except to say that it didn't show any appreciable change at the end of 
three months. That is, with me. 

The Chairman. Now, is there any other statement of fact in con- 
nection with your examination that you desire to add ? 

Mr. Cook. Nothing except that I would like to emphasize that all 
these tests were made under exceptional conditions. The chickens, 
for example, I saw killed, and placed them in cold storage the same day, 
and they were examined by tne jury the day after they were removed. 
In the meantime they were kept in the ice. dox, and had no chance of 
deteriorating by standing. In other words, all the changes were due 
to cold storage, and we also noted that the meats, after removal from 
cold storage, deteriorated much faster than the fresh meats. 

The Chairman. Tell us something more in detail of that fact. 

Mr. Cook. Well, we have taken samples of cold-storace chicken 
and allowed it to stand at low temperature side by side witn the fresh 
meat, and the meat we have from the cold-storage sample — the 
general appearance of the sample was poorer than that of tne fresh 
sample. In other words, it is evident that the thawing of the meat 
fiber has weakened its power of resistance. We have not carried on 
any great series of tests of that sort. 

The Chairman. Well, how extensive did you make that test; that 
is, the important test, as to the comparative condition of meat that 
comes out of cold storage with fresh meat that has not been in 'cold 
storage ? Now, how much more rapidly will one deteriorate than the 
other ? 

Mr. Cook. Well, I can not really give a definite answer to that, 
but from the odor and the general appearance of the sample it appears 
to deteriorate fast-er. I can not say any more than that. 

The Chairman. Have vou made any examination of fowls or 
chickens or birds sold in the outside area of the market up here? 

Mr. Cook. Why, the other day we had a sample of birds reach us, 
sent from Norfolk, which had been in cold storage two years, and the 
birds were in very poor condition. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by very poor I Be a little 
more commonplace in your statement, please. 

Mr. Cook. More defiiiite ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Mr. Cook. A ^eat many of the heads had been removed, and there 
seemed to be a slime on the birds, and they were in a condition that 
you might call shabby. 

The Chairman. Is not that slime one of the indications of cold- 
storage birds, fowls that have been taken out of cold storage and 
thawed out? 

Mr. Cook. Well, we didn't notice it on chickens and quail, but it 
may be the case on other birds. 

The Chairman. At any period ? 

Mr. Cook. I can not give a definite answer in regard to that. It is 
not true in regard to chickens. Chickens and quau dry up; the water 
is removed from the samples standing in cold storage. 

The Chairman. Have you seen turkeys thawed out that had been 
in cold storage t 

Mr. Cook. Yes; a great many times the samples are placed in 
tanks of water to fill up the water that has been removed in process of 
storage. 

The Chairman. And what is the condition of these cold-storage 
birds that have been thawed out, with respect to their going to 
pieces rapidly ? 

Mr. Cook. We didn't test that. We just carried on the test I 
have indicated on samples partly drawn and partly undrawn that I 
saw killed and placed in cold storage myself. That was all that we 
have done so far. 

The Chairman. Now^ is there anything else that you have made 
an examination in relation to that you have not covered ? 

Mr. Cook. I think that covers pretty well our examination of cold- 
storage products. 

Mr. ALbert M. Read. Mr. Chairman, might I suggest a question ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Read. At what temperature were the chickens and eggs kept 
at the Center Market f 

Mr. Cook. They were kept at a temperature of about 8°; in other 
words, slightly frozen throughout this entire period. 

Mr. Read. Not the eggs ? 

Mr. Cook. No; the quail and the chickens were kept at that tem- 
perature. The eggs were kept at a temperature of 35°; just above 
the freezing point. 

The Chairman. The others were slightly frozen? 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir; all the time. 

Mr. S. D. Urner. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Urner. I would like to ask, in putting the fresh-killed poultrv 
into the cold storage, the animal heat had been entirely removed, 
had it, before the bird was put into the cold room ? 

Mr. Cook. The birds were allowed to stand at room temperature 
and the animal heat was entirely removed. 

Mr. Urner. And that was within one day? 

Mr. Cook. That was within one day. 

Mr. Urner. You say thev were put in the same day 1 

Mr. Cook. They were killed about 9 o'clock and put in storage in 
the afternoon about 5. Part of the birds were chilled by being placed 
in iced water to remove the animal heat. 

The Chairman. That is all, unless there is something you desire 
to state. 
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STATEMENT OF H. G. GORE, OF WASHnrGTOJfT, D. G. 

The Chairman. Just state your full name and your occupation. 

Mr. Gore. My name is H. C. Gore, and I am an assistant chemist 
in the Bureau of Chemistry. My work has been to try to develop a 
method for this work whereby we wouldn't need to use the benzoate 
of soda which is now universally used in preserving cider for a limited 
period until it can be consumed. And we found cold storage is a very 
great aid in holding cider sweet for a considerable period : and it not 
only holds it sweet, but holds its flavor, and for a period of about fifty 
days at the freezing point in cold storage we do not get any change 
that we can perceive, but at the end of that time it begins to ferment 
very gradually and is very delicious indeed, if it is made from high- 
grade apples, up to a period of about one hundred days, and then it 
begins to ^et hard and ferments and passes into hard cider. The 
storage penod is about one hundred days in that case. 

The CHAIRMAN. At what temperature did you hold the cider ? 

Mr. Gore. At the freezing pomt. 

STATEMENT OF ALBEBT M. READ, OF WASHIlfOTON, D. C. 

Senator Heyburn. Give your name and residence and business, 
please. 

Mr. Read. Albert M. Read. I am secretary of the American Ware- 
housemen's Association and the president of the Security Storage 
Company, of Washington, D. C. 

The Chairman. Tell where you live, please. 

Mr. Read. Washington, D. C. Shall I proceed ? 

The Chairman, Yes; proceed. 

Mr. Read. The American Warehousemen's Association, through its 
54 cold-storage members, have placed upon record its assent to a bill 
regulating cold storage^ — that is, any reasonable one. We are in favor 
of the inspection by government oflTicials. There is no objection on 
our part to many of the conditions in the present bill, but we think 
it entirely inadec^uate. We believe that the condition of food going 
into cold storage is the one thing that ought to be inquired into most. 

The Chairman. You would be in favor, then, of the proposed 
amendment requiring the condition of the food, when it goes into 
cold storage, to be siloject to ins[>ection ? 

Mr. Read. Certainly ; and I think it would be more valuable than 
any provision in the bill. 

The Chairman. And also in connection with that, a statement — if 
it goes into cold storage — a statement of the length of time since it 
was lulled ? 

^^Mjv-Read. "-I^-ought to be marked, if it is marked at all, the date 
of its killing. 

The Chairman. The killing, and the going into cold storage 1 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. We have no objection to any fair method; 
that is, economical method, I should state, and mark the goods that 
go into cold storage; that can be carried through the cold storage to 
the consumer, but we doubt very much the ability of the marks to be 
carried through to the consurner. 

The Chairman. Well, that is a detail probably that would have to 
work out, but what have you to say as to the quantity in cold storage. 
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Would you have any objections to giving the quantities of com- 
moditie-s in cold storage at given periods ? 

Mr. Read. There is no objection to it whatever. In fact, it is 
done at the present time, ancl has been done for the past ten years. 

The Chairman. Yes, by your association. I have seen some of 
your reports. 

Mr. Read. We make a comparative report every month from 
thirty-two houses of the amount of butter and eggs that go into cold 
storage. 

The Chairman. Can you give us an estimate of the length of time 
that meat stays in cold storage under different circumstances and the 
different periods ? 

Mr. Re4D. No, sir; I can not. 

The Chairman. What is the longest time that meat is kept in cold 
storage, approximately, as far as you know ? 

Mr. Read. Well, it would only be my opinion, and I should say 
six months. 

The Chairman. Well, some is kept there longer? 

Mr. Read. I suppose accidentally, it is true; but I tliink that if 
those pieces of meat that are kept there were traced up you would 
find that it was accidental. For instance, we have in the warehouse 
business, in all forms of warehouse business, left-overs — things that 
the owners forget and leave in storage, and sometimes they are found. 
Now, we represent — I would like to make that emphatic — we repre- 
sent the puolic cold-storage houses of the country, not the packers. 

The Chairman. For hire. 

Mr. Read. For hire. 

The Chairman. You do not own the commodity? 

Mr. Read. We don't o^^ti the commodity. V\ e are cold-storage 
people, renting space to whoever comes in. 

The Chairman. And you don't know when it is taken out where 
it goes, nor how long it is kept in other cold-storage places ? 

Mr. Read. We have no ri^ht to inquire. 

The Chairman. And j^ou don't? 
' Mr. Read. And we don't. 

The Chairman. So you simply speak for the cold-storage estab- 
lishment that rents space ? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you say about six months is the time? 

Mr. Read. Ordinarily I sliould say meat was kept about six months, 
and the large proportion of it for much less than that. 

The Chairman. Beef ? 

Mr. Read. Beef. 

The Chairman. No difference between beef and pork and sheep ? 

Mr. JRead. I don't think so. 

The Chairman. Thev averaore about the same? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have vou anv idea how much meat is carried in 
cold storage in the public warehouses of the United States? 

Mr. Read. No, sir. 

The Chairman. I think you publish a pamphlet that I had on 
my table at the last hearing — I clon't seem to have it now — in which 
you had given some estimate of tJie amount of meat in cold storage? 
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Mr. Read. There is a publication, not by our association, but 
by a paper, "Refrigeration and cold storage in Chicago," in which 
that is ^ven. 

The Chairman. The American Warehouse Association 

Mr. Read. That is butter and eggs only, Senator. 

The Chairman, \yhat? 

Mr. Read. That is butter and eggs only. 

The Chairman. I find on page 967, under date of April 6, 1910, a 
table, after having given itemized statement — all these various mate- 
rials in the 30 cold-storage warehouses — there are 30 public storage 
warehouses, are there not? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It would seem from this statement that you 
carried 11,279,791 pounds of butter in cold storage on Aiarch 1 of 
this year, and that you carried on Aipril 1, 4,818,717 pounds. Now, 
that was all stored for hire, was it ? 

Mr. Read. That is all storage for hire. 

The Chairman. So there was taken out of cold storage about 
7,000,000 pounds of butter in the month of March? 

Mr. Read. Yes; butter comes into the cold-storage houses in June 
and after, and goes out when the supply 

Senator Ouver. Wlien it gets scarce ? 

Mr. Read. We can give you. Senator, the report for the whole 
year, if you would like it. 

The Chairman. This is already before the committee, and will be 
in the report. 

Mr. Read. That is only for one month. We can. give you that 
for every month of the year, if you would 'like it. 

The Chairman. We would like very much, Mr. Read, if you would 
hand us a table showing the amount of cold storage for each month 
of the year. 

Mr. Read. We will do that with the houses from whom we get 
reports. 

The Chairman. Now, what proportion of the public cold-storage 
houses of the United States is represented by these thirty ? 

Mr. Read. Well, it is a small proportion. They are most of them 
large houses. The public cold-storage houses of the coimtry amount 
to some himdreds — I don't know just what, but the only value of 
that table. Senator, is simply the comparison from one month to 
the other. 

The Chairman. There is another value, Mr. Read, in this table, 
without being argumentative — it indicates the ingoing and out- 
coming, as it would affect the market. You can readi^ see that. 
The market, of course, is controlled by the amount that is released 
as compared with the general product of an article. 

Mr. Read. Yes; but when you consider that only about 4 to 6 
per cent of the butter and poultry and eggs that are produced in 
the country go into cold storage 

Senator Oliver. It may give the surplus, though. You put 4 
or 6 per cent additional product on the market in any one month, 
and tnat wiU put the price down. 

Mr. Read. Well, we will give you some evidence on that from 
men who know more than I do about it. 

Hie Chairman. You are familiar with this table, and would you 
object to putting this t&ble in in connection with your testimony? 
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Mr. Read. Not at all. We are here to aid your committee^ instead 
of opposing it. 

The Chaibman. Now, then, the list of cold-storage plants — this is an 
official publication and this will go into the record. It is the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, April 4, 1910. We will read it into the record; 
the statement here is a com^^lete list, so far as the meat-inspection 
department gives it in the United States. 

Mr. Kead. a public statement t 

The Chairhan. Yes. That is, there are other cold-storage plants, 
but that is the meat inspection. Now, how long do you carry eggs in 
cold storage, as a rule ) 

Mr. Read. The commercial usage is from April to about February, 
and the tables wiU show that is true. 

The Chairman. Well, April to February; about nine months? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That is about the usual period of carrying eggs in 
cold storage ? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You don't make any inspection of condition of 
the articles that are there on hire, do you ? 

Mr. Read. Well, I am not engaged m the business of cold storage, 
but I know that no very close inspection can be made, because they 
come in in packages of all kinds, and the reputable warehousemen 
always reject anything that looks as if it were bad from its outside, 
but they have no power to go inside. 

The Chairman. You make no inspection ? 

Mr. Read. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, would you object to an inspection of the 
articles when they come in ? 

Mr. Read. We favor it. 

The Chairman. You favor it ? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir; we think it worth more than anything in your 
bUl. 

The Chairman. I have here a publication entitled ^Told Storage: 
Its Effect upon the Production and Market Value of Butter, Cheese, 
Eggs, and Dressed Poultry, etc./' by Frank G. Umer. 

Mr. Read. Well, Mr. Urner is present, and can answer questions 
as to that. 

The Chairman. Then we will defer that until Mr. Umer comes on. 
Do your establishments give more than casual inspection to meat — 
to tne condition of meat when it comes into cold storage ? 

Mr. Read. We store very little meat — the public storehouses of 
this country. 

The Chairman. What would you call very little ? 

Mr. Read. I mean in proportion. 

The Chairman. But still it is a large item in the aggregate ? 

ilr. Read. Not a large item in proportion to the goods that we 
store. 

Senator Oliver. I presume a large proportion of the meat is stored 
in private houses? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir; no question about that. 

The Chairman. But you don't moan to say that the amount stored 
is a trifling amount ? 

Mr. Read. Well, it wouldn't amount to 10 por cent. 

S. Kept. 3272, 61-3 7 
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The Chairman. Of the amount stored m the United States? 

Mr. Read. It wouldn't amount to half of 1 per cent of the goods 
stored. 

The Chairman. Now, do you receive fish and oysters, and things 
of that kind ? 

Mr. Read. Some of the houses store fish. 

The Chairman. To a very large extent ? 

Mr. Read. Some of them largely. 

The Chairman. How long does the fish remain in cold storage t 

Mr. Read. I do not know; I can not answer that question. 

The Chairman. Is there airyone representing cold storage here 
that will^be able to give us information 1 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. Commercial usage takes everything out as a 
rule, before the year is up. 

Tne Chairman. Well, when it goes from your cold-storage plant, 
does it go to other cold-storage plants at times, or have you any means 
of knowing t 

Mr. Read. Sometimes. 

The (^airman. You ship it to other cold-storage plants under 
instructions ? 

Mr. Read. Some of the western houses ship east. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by western houses ? That is a 
relative term. 

Mr. Read. It is, indeed; Chicago, for instance. 

The Chairman. Then, they ship east to your cold-storage plants ! 

Mr. Read. Yes. 

The Chairman. And you do not know how long it has been in cold 
storage before it comes to you t 

Mr. Read. No. 

The Chairman. You are a distributing center, as it were, are you ? 

Mr. Read. Generally. 

The Chairman. Well, you receive goods that have come from other 
cold-storage plants ? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And do you make any inquiry as to how long they 
have been in cold storage ? 

Mr. Read. I would rather you would ask that of Mr. Home, who is 
actively engaged in the business. He can tell you. 

The Chairman. You don't know ? 

Mr. Read. No, 

The Chairman. They might have been in cold storage a short or a 
long time, and then you mignt ship to other cold-storage plants. You 
only know as to the time it is in your own cold-storage plant ? 

Mr. Read. That is all. 

The Chairman. Well, do you have any inspections on it — any 
system of inspection there when you take it in or send it out ? 

Mr. Read. No. 

The Chairman. You wouldn't object to it? 

Mr. Read. Not at all. 

The Chairman. Would you object, and would it interfere with 
your business, to require the parties sending you cold-storage products 
to be compelled by you to state how long it has been held in cold 
storage by them ? 

Mr. Read. You mean, to reject the product unless they did ? 
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The Chairman. No; for information. 

Mr. Read. For information, no. 

The Chairman. Not as a police measure, but in order that your 
record might be extended; you wouldn't object to that? 

Mr. Read. Not at all. 

The Chairman. You see no practical reason why it could not be 
done? 

Mr. Read. No, sir. 

The Chairman. So that you might have a record. 

Mr. Read. We have no objection to the marking of the goods when 
^©y go into cold storage, and that would carry the record through to 
the cold-storage house. 

The Chairman. Yes, if you also included in your marking — in your 
label — the record that comes to you. 

Mr. Read. Well, if it was marked on the packages, it ought to be 
put on. 

The Chadrman. Then you would put an additional mark as to when 
you received it ? 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the first storage then, might, without any 
interference of trade, so far as you know — might stamp the date of the 
killing on it, killed on a certain date, cold storage at the place, naming 
it? 

Mr. Read. The warehousemen have no objection to those things; 
the consumer might have. 

The Chairman. It wouldn't interfere with the business of the 
country at all ? 

Mr. Read. I don't think it would. 

The Chairman. You say it would not ? 

Mr. Read. It might prooably make your product cost a little more; 
the cost of inspection; that would be charged up to product. 

The Chairman. Is there any other statement you desire to make f 

Mr. Read. There is one point in this bill we would like to have 
amended. The period in whidi goods can be kept is stated arbitrarily 
as one year. There are a great many goods that go into cold storage 
that are not kept one year, and butter and eggs and meat could very 
well come under that provision. I would say eggs and poultry and 
meat and all meat products could very well come under that pro- 
vision, but there are certain articles, not generally known, going 
into cold storage that ought to be exempt from that provision, we 
think, such as dried fruits, peas, beans, macaroni, especially all the 
dried fruits. Fruits are dried — for instance, evaporated peaches — when 
there is a very great overcrop of fruit raised for the market. It might 
be two, three, four, five, six, or seven years that those fruits are put 
into cold storage to keep them from vermin, from worms. There is 
no reason why those fruits, why those things should not be just as 
good at the end of the year, and they are not kept tliere in restraint 
of trade ; there is no reason why a provision should not be made in 
this bill to allow the Department or Agriculture, if tliat department 
has the control, to give a permit to allow those goods to remain 
longer than the year. 

The Chairman. You think that class of goods should be exempt 
from the arbitrary requirement that they should not be in cold storage 
more than a year ? 
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Mr. Read. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, the committee would consider that favorably, 
probably. 

Mr. Read. We are going to give you a list of the goods that are 
kept in cold storage, and they are surprising to people that are not 
conversant with the cold-storage business. Here is a list — ^fish for 
bait, for instance. You, by an arbitrary rule, injure your fishermen 
of this country. I will read a few of these: 

Poultry, fisi for bait, oranges, peaxs, berries, figs, apricots, citron, 
confectionery, spinach, cabbage, onions, parsnips, butter, provisions, 
rice, beer, sirup, gutta percha, solder, preserves, grape fruit, oils, 
furs, leeks, clangs, honey, chestnuts, hams, peaches, anchovies, cherries, 
dried fish, holly, peppers, rhubarb, sweetbreads, sponges, herbs, dried 
meats, game, oysters, lemons, cranberries, Califorma fruits, dates, 
evaporated peaches, currants, peas, potatoes, lettuce, asparagus, 
horseradish, cheese, flour, macaroni, currants, condensed milk, fruit 
juices, jelUes, pickles, salad dressing, maple sirup, woolens, parsley, 
shrimp, crabs, bananas, cream, hops, sauerkraut, caviare, smoked 
fish, eggplant, laurel leaves, radishes, mushrooms, olive oil, wine, 
pickled meats, food fish, fresh meat, fresh apples, raisins, prunes, 
evaporated apples, nuts, peas, carrots, turnips, squash, melons, eggs, 
cereals, peanuts, plants, canned meats, yam, apple waste, cauliflower, 
oleomargarine, maple sugar, skins, shallots, scallops, lobsters, buck- 
wheat, cucimibers, lard, sausage casings, brussels sprouts, pickled 
fish, limes, smilax leaves, pineapples, string beans, olives, candied 
fruits, and smoked beef. 

The Chaikman. You have no estimate of the quantities of those 
articles ? 

Mr. Read. No, sir; no reports of quantities. 

The Chairman. Would it be convenient to obtain an additional 
statement as to the quantities, approximately, of those? 

Mr. Read. I think it would be impossible. 

The Chairman. Then proceed. 

Mr. Read. We could obtain it perhaps from our own houses, 
but we don't control beyond those. 

The Chairman. Well, would it be very inconvenient to obtain it 
from your own houses ? We would like to know for a year in each 
of those lines; that is more important perhaps than it appears. 
The question as to the month during which those items accumulate 
and are released is very important, considering the relation as com- 
pared to the market. 

Mr. Read. I do not believe we could give you any satisfactory 
data in regard to it. 

That list was handed us by the ^uincy Market, of Boston, one of 
the largest in the world, and I think there would be no trouble in 

fetting the amount that they stored in any one year of those articles, 
ut that is about as far as you could go. 

The Chairman. Now, do you deal with the prices; do you know 
the value of prices placed upon those different classes of goods ? 
Mr. Read. We do not deal in prices. 

The Chairman. You do not require any statement as to value ? 
Mr. Read. We know the market; that is all. 
The Chairman. Well, can you give us the market for a year run- 
ning through those items ? 
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Mr. Read. Yes, sir; Mr. Home has prepared a statement of that. 

The Chaibman. We would like to have a table of that prepared. 

Mr. Read. Yes, sir; Mr. Home has prepared it. 

The Chairman. Now, we would be glaa of any further suggestions 
that you might wish to give us. 

Mr. Read. I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I have got any fur- 
ther suggestion to make. The other gentlemen will answer any ques- 
tions that you may desire to ask, and I will, so far as I can. 

STATEMEVT OF HOMES M'DAHIEI, OF CIEVELAim, OHIO. 

The Chairman. Will you please give your full name to the ste- 
nographer ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Homer McDaniel. 

The Chairman. Where do you live ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Cleveland, Ohio. I am the treasurer and manager 
of the Sheriff Street Market and Storao:e Company; I am president 
of the American Warehousemen's Association. 

The Chairman. Can you tell us or furnish us with a table of the 
amount of the several items contained upon that list that is carried 
during each month of the year 1 

Mr. McDaniel. By all the houses, you mean ? 

The Chairman. Bv your houses. 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, the associated houses ? 

The Chairman. Yes; the American Warehousemen's Association 
houses. 

Mr. McDaniel. I rather think they would all agree to give their 
holdings. 

The Chairman. We would be glad if you can obtain that for us. 

Mr. McDaniel. You mean that we get from our 32 associated 
houses what they carry during the year of those items ? 

The Chairman. Each month. 

Mr. McDaniel. At the end of each month ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. McDaniel. Some of these houses don't carry all those articles, 
but I think our houses would report on that; we will try and get it 
for vou. 

Trtie Chairman. Now, what have you to suggest in regard to the 
provisions of this bill ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, I do not mean to say much about this, 
Mr. Chairman. It seems the bill should define cold storage. 

The Chairman. Now, will you give us some suggestions as to the 
basis on which that definition could be based? 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, it is rather a difficult question. 

The Chairman. Well, what would you suggest ? 

Mr. McDaniel. When you ask what is cold storage — the animal 
buries his surplus meat in the ground — cold earth, to save it. Then 
we have cold storage in that form, and we have the cellar; we have 
the dugout; we have the old original ice house, that has come down 
to us, and finally we come to the modern mechanical refrigeration. 

The Chairman. What proportion of your cold storage would 
probably be under each of those classes ? 

Mr. McDaniel. They would all be cold storage in one sense and 
in another sense they would be warm storage. 
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The Chairman. How much of it is kept in ice houses ? 

Mr. McDaniel. None, of this association, but your bill provides 
for all the people of the country that are in this business. 

The Chairman. Well, we will take the mechanical cold storage; 
how would you define it as to method ? 

Mr. McDaniel. The usual form is by ice machinery, in the use of 
ammonia for extracting heat units from bodies; that is the form. 

The Chairman. What is the principal method — ice ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Mechanical refrigeration. 

The Chairman. By * ^mechanical" what do you mean? 

Mr. McDaniel. It is made from clay and steam. 

The Chairman. State the mechanical process. 

Mr. McDaniel. You take the ammoma — it is allowed to expand 
in these rooms, and it takes out the heat as it is converted 

The Chairman. Replaces the heat ? 

Mr. McDaniel. It takes the heat units out of the room and 
reduces the temperature thereby. Of course, the ice machine is 
nothing more than a gas pump, pumping the hot gas to the con- 
densers. The condensers take the heat out and use it over again. 
It is the same process over and over; it is known as a mechanical or 
artificial refrigeration. 

The Chairman. Cold storage, as generally understood, I suppose, 
you mean a mechanical process by which you either extract the neat 
from the room and force in the cooler conditions of the ice refrig- 
eration 

Mr. McDaniel. That would be — this simply says ''cold storage.'' 

The Chairman. Well, the cold storage as it is applied to ice houses 
and dugouts and vaults is not in very general use, is it ? 

Mr. McDaniel. It is considerable, when you consider what is 
stored in all the farmers' houses of the country; yes. It is a form 
of storage. You tal^e New York City, for instance, there are a 
number of very large houses that haven't any mechanical op ice 
refrigeration. 

The Chairman. How do they protect ? 

Mr. McDaniel. They protect with a stove; in other words, they 
insulate the walls of this building against the outside temperature, 
and when it creeps through on Uiem they Ught a stove and get it 
warm; so, instead of having cold storage, they have a warm storage, 
and a large percentage of the stuff stored in our own houses, when it 
is zero out oi doors, it is — ^relatively, it is a warm storage. 

The Chairman. Would you can it a cold storage at' all if the 
temperature was above 32 ? 

Mr. McDaniel. It would be cold storage as long as the tempera- 
ture was 22. A very large percentage of the stuff carried in cold 
storage must not freeze. 

The Chairman. That of course depends upon the article ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Yes; such as applies, for instance, and all fruits 
and berries. 

The Chairman. Have you personal knowledge of the cold storage 
of meats ? 

^ Mr. McDaniel. Only in a limited way. Our own experience is 
light, because there is very little meat stored in Cleveland in our 
house. 
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The Chaibmax. When you receive commodities for storage, do 
you take any steps to ascertain whether it has been in cold storage, 
and how long ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. No; with us individually the quantity received in 
that wav is very slight. 

The Chaibbiak. Do you receive any meats i 

Mr. MoDaniel. We get no meats except poultry from the West. 

The Chairman. You receive the poultry from the West? 

Mr. MoDaniel. Yes. sir. 

The Chairman^ Ana you have no knowledge, and take no steps to 
ascertain how long it has been in cold storage, or how long since it has 
been slaughtered, do you ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. No; we haven't any way of knowing. 

The Chairman. BVom what States in the West do you receive 
poultry for cold storage ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. Well, it comes from Missouri and Kansas and 
other Western States. If cold storage is shipped to a merchant in 
Cleveland from a house in Chicago he probably has no Imowledge 
as to where it was packed; it would pass upon its merits. 

The Chairman. It might have come from some other place in 
Chicago and been in storage there for some time, and then sent 
to you? 

Mr. MoDaniel. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, referring to poultry, do you carry large 
quantities of poultn^ in cold storage ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. In a general way there is quite a large quantity 
of poultry carried by the storage houses of the country. We are not 
what you might cafl heavy carriers of poultry. 

The Chairman. Are you in the nature of distributing houses ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. Our house in Cleveland is a local house; the stuff 
that accumulates there is for local purposes. 

The Chairman. You mean for a local market? 

Mr. MoDaniel. For Cleveland consumption. One of the reasons 
for that is that we are not on a railroad line; if you were going to 
reship it you would have to cart it back. It is not an attractive place 
for large storage. 

The Chairman. Is that a large house ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. It is a fair-sized house. It is large compared with 
some, and small co mp ared with others. 

The Chairi^an. Wnat is the value of the poultry that you carry in 
that house ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. At our place ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. MoDaniel. It is light; we do not carry much poultry. Of 
course, poultry comes in and stays — some of it stays a short time 
and some a long time. It depends on whether it is a local dealer and 
he has no way of taking care of it; he sends it over and it may not 
be there thirty days. 

The Chairman. Give us the maximum of the general run of your 
business; the maximum time? 

Mr. MoDaniel. The poultry is usually out of the market before 
fall. If the stuff comes in in November or December, or just after 
Thanksgiving, which is the time when most of it comes in, it is out 
of the market by the time the next crop comes in. 
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The Chairman. In the sprmg ? 

Mr. McDaniel. No; in the Fall. Poultry that is in cold storage 
now is for this summer's consumption. 

The Chairman. When would it be placed there ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Last fall. 

The Chairman. Placed there for this summer's use ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Summer and winter. 

The Chairman. Now, is there an unusual amount of poultry placed 
back in cold storage after the holidays, that was taken out lor the 
holiday trade and not sold — ^lef t over from the holiday trade ? 

Mr. McDaniel. You mean frozen poultry t 

The Chairman. Well, you can give it frozen and otherwise. 

Mr. McDaniel. Why, the poultry that is intended for Thanks- 
giving and Christmas — there is very little that is frozen poultry; 
the freezing hasn't commenced then. 

The Chairman. And the left over from that market goes to cold 
storage ? 

Mr. McDaniel. If there was a slow market, and a cold-storage 
market had been overcrowded, if they were unable to dispose of it, 
that surplus would go to cold storage in order to save it. Otherwise 
itj would spoil. 

The Chairman. That is carried open during that season and then 
placed in cold storage ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Why, yes; this stuff is prepared to reach market, 
and it depends upon where it is produced. If a Kansas man is 
producing turkeys for New York, he has to start them from Kansas 
earUer than a man would from Pennsylvania, but they aU endeavor 
to get their stuff there two or three aays before Christmas. If the 
market does not demand all of it, they are put in cold storage. 

The Chairman. Well, had it been in cold storage before the holiday 
trade ? 

Mr. McDaniel. We have never seen any that was. 

The Chairman. How is it kept during this trade — openi 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, some of it is smpped in ice^ in barrels, and 
crushed ice with it, by express, and by fast freight if it is not too long 
a haul; in refrigerator care. 

The Chairman. Is there not a lar^e quantity that comes from the 
cooler that is not frozen at all before it goes on the holiday market t 

Mr. McDaniel. I don't know; my experience is that there is no 
frozen poultry on the market during the noliday trade. 

The Chairman. That is killed in the fall ? 

Mr. McDaniel. It is killed just prior to the holidays, a day or two 
before, long enough to get into the market in good condition. 

The Chairman. It arrives on the market and is hung up in the 
stalls — a good deal of it ? 

Mr. McDaniel. It would ordinarily be carried in small refrigera- 
tors ; I am speaking of the wholesale market, where a man may nave 
two or three hundred barrels of turkeys, and don't sell all of them; 
he would put them in storage. 

The Chairman. Those turkeys would be packed in the barrels 
after killing and not frozen at alii 

Mr. McDaniel. That is the way they come to us. 

The Chairman. And they come to you in the barrels, because there 
was no market for them ? 
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Mr. McDaniel. Yes, sir. 

The Chairm;an. And you place them in cold storage ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, when do you find the next market for that 
product that you place in cold storage ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, if there was surplus at Thanksgiving time, if 
the market would warrant it, the overnood would prooably be sold 
at Christmas time along with the fresh stuff that would come in. 

The Chairman. And if it was not sold during that period it would 
go in cold storage about January ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I think the records of your association and of 
others show that the larger deposit of chickens, turkeys, and that class 
of goods is in January ? 

Mr. McDaniel. That is, after the holidays. 

Mr. Read. Are there any statistics ? 

The Chairman. We have statistics and some testimony. 

Mr. McDaniel. After the holiday trade is over then the regular 
packers that make a business in dealing in poultry commence packing 
tor the freezing. 

The Chairman. And they find a market about what time of year, 
the next fall ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Immediately after it is packed; it is ready for 
market if there is a market for it. 

The Chairman. When does it really find its market ? 

Mr. McDaniel. As the consumption demands. For instance, at 
the present time, with chickens — ^live chickens — at 20 cents, they are 
finding a pretty ready market for it. 

The Chairman. For your cold storage ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Yes; the crop is light. 

The Chairman. You carry a considerable portion of that cold 
storage over into the summer months, I suppose ? 

Mr. McDaniel. It is packed for that reason, to carry it over 
toward the next fall. 

The Chairman. Well, that is carried over to the next fall ? 

Mr. McDaniel. When I say carried over to the next fall, it is sup- 

Eosed to be out by the next crop. Then you can commence to get 
'esh birds. 

The Chairman. Is it not true that there is a very considerable 
quantity of it that is carried over to the next fall ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Not intentionally. 

The Chairman. But as a matter of fact, I mean ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, I haven^t any way of knowing just how 
much; there may be more one season than another. 

The Chairman. Do you keep any record of the values that you 
carry over, or that you have on hand, rather, from the season before, 
when you begin to send it out for the fall trade ? 

Mr. McDaniel. No; I have never kept it; it is extremely light; 
it is very expensive to carry stuff over, and there is very little carried 
over. 

The Chairbian. But it is carried over ? 

Mr. McDaniel. I imagine it is at times; I do not know whether 
it is carried over by our houses. 

The Chairman. Not in any of your houses ? 
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Mr. McDaniel. I couldn't say. 

The Chairman. Would it be possible to have a statement as to the 
amount of turkeys, chickens, etc., that are carried over from one year 
to another ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, we have never attempted to get any statis- 
tics from our associated houses save as to butter ana eggs. Now, 
I couldn't make a promise with regard to that, sir^ without the con- 
sent of all. If they wished to ^ve that information, whjr, I would 
be glad to give it to you ; we might try for it. Mr. Read is the sec^ 
retary and ne can wnte to them and ask them about it. 

The Chairman. It would assist us very much to know that fact, 
Now, all of this stuff, as I understand it, is undrawn. You carry no 
drawn poultry? 

Mr. McDaniel. Scarcely any. 

Mr. Read. The difficulty. Senator, if I may interrupt, in getting 
statistics of that kind, is the fact that they come to the storage nouses 
in barrels, in boxes, and different size crates, and they take no ac- 
count of weights in the warehouses; the space is rented for so much 
per barrel, or so much per case. It would be very difficult, and I 
doubt if the figures are exact; I don't think they are anywhere that 
they could be obtained. With butter and eggs we get tne statistics 
very easily, because the case of butter is a 60-pound case, and a case 
of eggs is a 30-dozen case, and it is a question simply of multipUcation. 

The Chairman. Now, let us pass to eggs. At what season of the 
year do you receive the largest quantity of egffs ? 

Mr. MjoDaniel. During the months of April and May. 

The Chairman. Now, now long do you carry those; I do not mean 
all of them, because I suppose they go out gradually, but what is the 
maximum time that ^ou carry thoses eggs f 

Mr. McDaniel. T\' ell, there are very few eggs ever left in storage 
after the 1st of February; a very small percentage of the total hold- 
ings would be in February 1, Many times I have seen our houses — ^I 
tlmik the record will show— in the time we have kept this report, 
they were practically empty the 1st day of January. I have seen it 
that way in our own house over and over again the 1st day of January. 

The Chairman. That would be eggs put in in the spring before ? 

Mr. McDaniel. April and May. 

The Chairman. But you do carry them for longer than that, over- 
lapping a season, do you? 

Mr. McDaniel. We can carry them up to the 1st of March. 

The Chairman. Now, what do you do with them when you cany 
them to the 1st of March; do you have to depend on the market, or 
do you turn them over for some special treatment or other t 

Mr. McDaniel. The eggs are not our eggs. 

The Chairman. I know; but you probaDly have some knowledge 
as to the use that is made of eggs that have been held in storage ¥ 

Mr. McDaniel. The only thmg I know from my own knowledge 
is that the bad egjgs go to the dump. I have never seen anybody yet 
that had the abuity to sell a rotten egg. 

The Chairman. They are not treated in connection with any of 
your establishments ? 

Mr. McDaniel. No. 

The Chairman. Now, then, your associates have no other estab- 
lishments than those which have been described for merely carrying 
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the product ? Do you have any establishments for keeping the hold- 
over or left-over product ? 

Mr. McDaniel. No, sir; none at all, and I know of none, either. 

The Chairman. You carry it until it is taken out; it doesn't make 
any difference how lon^, as long as they pay the storage ? 

Mr. McDaniel. I didn't say that^ did I ? 

The Chaibman. It is a question I am asking. 

Mr. McDaniel. No; if we find that any article in our house, shows 
from any experience that we may have m handling it, that it is not 
keeping well we immediately take it up with the owner and see that 
it is disposed of. 

The Chairman. That is quite an important answer, and I would 
like to have that followed up. You take it up with the owner, and 
you notify him that his goods are not keeping well ? 

Mr. McDaniel. For instance, I can cite a case. A man put in 
three cars of celery recently; one of those cars didn't keep. It was 
reported, and we looked into the matter and said, ^*We must report 
this celery to this man; if he don't move it soon he will have no 
celerv." I talked with the man and I said, **This celerv must have 
been exposed somewhere before it got into the storage." **Well," 
he says, **I guess it was, otherwise why don't it keep like the other 
two cars?" Now, there was a case where we had no interest except 
the storage. We didn't want the stuff to spoil in our house just to get 
a storage charge out of it. 

The Chairman. WTiat did this man do with that car of celery ? 

Mr. McDaniel. He moved it immediately — that week. 

The Chairman. What did he do with it ^ 

Mr. McDaniel. Probably sold it on a Cleveland market. 

The Chairman. Give us some instances in rpo:ard to eg<j:s that you 
notified those parties storing them that the et^jrs were not keeping? 

Mr. McDaniel. Well, I don't think there has been anytning of 
that kind ever happen. 

The Chairman. You never did notify anybody to remove ei'gs 
because they were not keeping ? 

Mr. McDaniet.. Never did unless we had a loan on them. I told 
them they better commence moving some of those eggs or they 
wouldn't have any. 

The Chairman. You have had occasion to do that ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Quite a number of times. 

The Chairman. Now, about poultry. Have you had occasion to 
notify anybody that their poultry was not keeping ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Our storage on poidtry is so light that I am 
scarcely an authorit}". Mr. Home here has had a very large expe- 
rience and can follow me at your disposal. 

The Chairman. If the poultry remained with you a year, would you 
notify the man that he must take it out ? 

Mr. McDaniel. Your question would indicate that the stuff is in 
our place and spoiled, and you want to know what we would do 
with it ? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDaniel. We simply send our men in there and send it down 
to the dump and quarrel witli that man afterwards that owns it. If 
he won't attend to his own business we attend to it for him. 

The Chairman. You dump it out? 
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Mr. McDaniel. Simply sesad it to the garbage. 

The Chairman. It is not placed on the market ? 

Mr. MoDakisl. Not permitted to, if we can prevent it. 

The Chairman. But if you notified him that it was spoiled and he 
takes it away, why, after that you know nothing about it ? 

Mr. McDaniel. 1 have no way of knowing. 

The Chairman. When you notify them they generally take it away, 
don't they ? They seldom allow you to throw it away ? 

Mr. MoDaniel. Well, the quantity would be so small it is just as 
explained, where men have forgotten stuff. A man put in some fine 
quail, and went South and we never could find him — couldn^t find the 
man that owned the quail — and you might ask what did we do with 
those quail. We burned them up in the boiler. Those are excep- 
tional cases. 

The Chairman. Is there any further statement that you desire to 
make? 

Mr. MoDaniel. Not at this time. 

STATEMEHT OF FBAVE A. HOENE, OF VEW TOBK GITT. 

The Chairman. Will you please state your name ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Frank A. Home. I am secretary of the Merchants' 
Refrigerating Company of New York, and the Merchants' Refriger- 
ating Company of New Jersey, two corporations: I am also chairman 
of the cold-storage committee of the American Warehousemen's Asso- 
ciation. 

The Chairman. You have under your supervision, or within your 
knowledge, the cold storage of meat ? 

Mr. HoKNE. To a very Umited extent. 

The Chairman. Can you give us an idea of what you term a '^lim* 
ited extent?" 

Mr. HoRNE. Why, I do not know as I can give you any figures as 
to that, but we do not regard meat storage as at aU important in our 
business. Most of the meat storage is done west, and by the packers 
themselves in their own private plants. It is merely incidental that 
we receive any at all. 

The Chairman. Poultry you handle in lai^e quantities ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About how much poultry do you handle in your 
cold storage t 

Mr. HoRNE. I can give you the maximum number of packages 
that we had this year; I have the figures here, if you would like it. 
In our Jersey City warehouse, our maximum quantities of poultry 
and meat were 

Senator Oliver. Mostly poultry ? 

Mr. HoRNE. The maximum Quantity in our Jersey City warehouse 
was on January 31, 1910, at wnich time we had 63,082 packages of 
poultry and meat. 

The Chairman. About what do you mean by a package ? Poultry 
for instance ? 

Mr. HoRNE. It varies very greatly. 

The Chairman. In poultry f 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. Broilers, for instance, are packed in small 
packages, 20 or 30 pounds, and turkeys are packed in barrels, weigh- 
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ing 200 to 250 pounds; I should say an average of about 100 pounds 
to a package would be a fair average. In addition to that we had in 
our New York house on January 22, 1910, 29,584 packages. 

The Chairman. Packages of what? 

Mr. HoRNE. Poultry and meat. 

Senator Oliver. What date was that ? 

Mr. HoRNE. January 22, 1910. Those were our maximum holdings 
of poultry. 

The Chairman. Now, what is the difTerence shown between Janu- 
ary 1 and January 22 ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Well, I haven't those figures. I simply have the maxi- 
mum figures here. It would be approximately the same thing. 

The Chairman. Do you receive mto cold storage poultry that has 
been exposed on the holiday market ? 

Mr. HoRNE. If we do, it is to a very limited extent. It might 
possibly be done, but not commercially Sone. I suppose 95 per cent 
of it has been expressly packed in the W est for the purpose of ireezing, 
or had been frozen in some other houses West before it came to us. 

The Chairman. You are giving the figures which would represent 
the date when this poultry was received oy you ? 

Mr. HoRNE. In tnese figures, Senator, are the maximum pounds 
that were in our warehouse. 

Senator Oliver. The largest quantity that you had on hand at any 
one time ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Exactly, during that period. 

The Chairman. How long do you carry poultry in cold storage? 

Mr. HoRNE. On an average, I would say, it would be about four 
months. 

The Chairman. When docs the poultrv that you receive in January 
return to the retail market ? "^ 

Mr. HoRNE. Why, it commences to move witliin a month, and 
continues steadily, according to the demands of the market until the 
summer and the late fall. • 

The Chairman. Following? 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You carry large quantities of eggs? 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About what quantities? 

Mr. IIoRNE. I can also give you our maximum quantities on eggs 
if you would like to have them. In our Jersey City warehouse our 
maximum quantity last year was, in July, 259,000 cases, in round 
numbers. In our New York City warehouse, in September, 158,900 
approximately. 

The Chairman. You haven't the amount in the New York ware- 
house at the same time — on the same date as you liavc given for the 
New Jersey house ? 

Mr. HoRNE. No, sir; the clerk simply proi)ared the maximum 
holdings in each case. 1 have another table nere which will be of 
interest, doubtless. It shows the movement of <;oods in our ware- 
houses for an entire year by months, both as to receipts and deliveries, 
giving clear evidence of the free movement of ^roods, according to 
season, and according to market conditions. This is classified as to 
eggs, poultry, and meats, butter, choose, green fruits, dried fruits, etc. 
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The Chaibman. We would be glad to have you put that mto the 
record in connection with your testimony. 

Mr. HoBNE. I have that for both houses. 

The Chairman. Now, you are dealing here altogether with pack- 
ages, of course ? 

Mr. HoBNE. Altogether with packages. 

The Chairman. We will not stop now, except for the purpose of 
vour examination, to go into these figures because we will nave them 
Defore us, and take them up in our executive session for consideration. 
Do you make any inspection or determination as to the quality and 
condition of the goods when they go into your storage houses ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Only to a limited extent; quite superficial, and a 
cursory examination. 

The Chairman. Nor when they go out ? 

Mr. HoRNE. No, sir; nor when they go out. In the volume of 
business it would be auite impossible. 

The Chairman. Well, would you consider that it would be detri- 
mental to free commerce and to your business to have an inspection 
of the articles when they go into cold storage in your houses, and 
when they are taken out ? 

Mr. HoRNE. On the contrary, we heartily favor inspection, particu- 
larly when they come in. If they come in right, tney will go out 
right. 

The Chairman. Now, would it be practicable for your house to 
require under storage houses from which you receive these goods to 
state the length of time they had been in cold storage with them 9 

Mr. HoRNE. Well, we would have no authority to compel them to 
do that. 

The Chairman. Would you object to furnishing the committee with 
the names of storage plants or places from which you receive goods in 
order that the committee might pursue the question back further ? 

Mr. Horne. That would be quite difficult, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The principal ones ? 

Mr. Horne. Well, for this reason:' It would be difficult because our 
dealings are not with other cold-storage concerns, but with the owners, 
and we have no prior knowledge necessarily of their former place of 
storage or their point of storage except as is incidental to railroad 
information, and so on. 

The Chairman. Would it be inconvenient for you to keep a state- 
ment received from the teamster and the facts in regard to the article 
as to whether they came from cold storage, and how long they had 
been there, or storage of any kind ? 

Mr. Horne. We haven't done it hitherto. 

The Chairman. Would it be detrimental to your business ? 

Mr. Horne. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then it would not be an unreasonable provision at 
all to keep a record of those shipments ? 

Mr. Horne. Do I understand you to mean a record as to dating on 
the packages themselves or a record on the books ? 

Tne Chairman. A record on your books, and I suppose if we enact 
a statute here it will require that the other parties will comply with 
the provisions of the law. 

Mr. Horne. We will be glad to comply with any provisions. 

The Chairman. And keep on your books a statement ? 
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Mr. HoRNE. We could do that; it would entail some additional 
labor. 

The Chairman. You could do that ? 

Mr. HoRNE. It could be done. 

The Chairman. Both as to poultry and eggs ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And, in fact, anything ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that a provision in the bill requiring such a rec- 
ord to be g[iven to an inspector, if a system of inspection is adopted, 
would not interfere with your business ? 

Mr. HoRNE. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That is a mere matter of convenience ? 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You know from the railroad shipping bills the 
points from which goods come, and of course you know the consimor ? 

Mr. HoRNE. We know usually the point of shipment and the 
owner. 

The Chairman. Is your trade one of large items generally? 

Mr. HoRNE. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that the shipments are of considerable impor- 
tance? 

Mr. Horne. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. From what States in the West — how far west do 
you draw your trade ; beyond the Missouri River ? 

Mr. Horne. Mostly east of the Missouri River. 

The Chairman. The Mississippi Valley ? 

Mr. Horne. I should say mostly from the east, and in some cases 
west. 

The Chairman. How far west do you draw your business ? 

Mr. Horne. We get eggs from Missouri, Kansas, and the other 
States north, in that range; also poultry. 

Senator Oliver. Fruits, I suppose, still farther west? 

Mr. Horne. Fruits — we have a very large business in fruit from 
the coast. 

The Chairman. Well, how much fruit do you carry in storage 
from the extreme west; such as oranges, apples, and so forth. 

Mr. Horne. Our own houses carry no oranges or lemons, nor any 
fish, nor anything that has an odor that would affect dairy products 
and that class of merchandise, so I can not make any answer as to 
oranges and lemons Or grape fruit, but I can answer as to green 
fruit, which includes apples and pears. Referring to green fruit, 
we had in our New Jersey liouse 28,400 packages and m our New 
York house 74,000 packages this year. 

The Chairman. That would be bags of fruit ? 

Mr. Horne. Bags and barrels. 

Senator Oliver. At one time ? 

Mr. Horne. At the high point. 

The Chairman. Now, about butter. IIow nuidi butter do you 
carry ? 

Mr. Horne. We had about 51,300 packap^es in Jersey City and 
72,900 m New York City. 

The Chairman. How long do you carry butter in cold storage? 
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Mr. HoBNE. Butter is stored in June and carried until approaching 
the next crop. 

The Chaibman. June is the largest , 

Mr. HoRNE. June, July, and August are the periods of accumula- 
tion. 

The Chaibman. Now, you are just giving cold-storage houses as 
an officer of the association. Can you give us any figures as to the 
entire association — the quantities they carry? 

Mr. HoRNE. Not any other than tne reported figures. I am not 
an officer; I am simply chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Read. I can ^et you the statement for butter and eggs. 

The Chaibman. ISow it is approaching the hour of the meeting of 
the Senate, and I regret we can not go further to-day. 

Mr. Hobne. I haye some documents I would like to file. 

Mr. Read. Mr. Chairman, a member of our association, the presi- 
dent of the Quincy Market cold storage in Boston, the largest m the 
world, has gone south on business, and he wanted to see u we could 
get a hearing some time next week. 

The Chaibman. We will arrange it on next Thursday. That is 
the regular meeting day of this committee. 

Mr. Hobne. I haye a yery interesting document which was written 
by the chief of the dairy division in reference to some pending legisla- 
tion there which was addressed to a member of the house of assembly 
of New Jersey, which I think would be interesting, and I will be glad 
to file it. 

(Mr. Home submitted the following data:) 

Maximum holdings, 

Jersey City: Packagw. 

Eggs, July 27, 1909 259,687 

Butter, August 31, 1909 51, 369 

Cheese, October 9, 1909 21, 568 

Poultry and meats, January 31, 1910 63, 082 

Dried fruit and nuts, June 7, 1909 45, 084 

Green fruit, January 3, 1910 44, 872 

Various, November 16, 1909 26, 555 

New York I 

Eggs, September 3, 1909 158, 906 

Butter, August 18, 1909 72, 925 

Cheese, September 2, 1909 43, 947 

Poultry and meat, January 22, 1910 29, 584 

Dried fruit and nuts, January 31, 1910 164,967 

Green fruit, December 8, 1909 74, 060 

Various, July 1, 1909 25, 998 
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Movement of goode in warehmue of Merchants* Refrigerating Company of New Jersey , hp 

numthsyfrom April 1, 1909, to April i, 1910, 

[The figures given below represent peokages.] 



April 

M*y 

June 

July 

August.... 
September. 
October. . . . 
November. 
December.. 



1909. 



January.. 
February. 
March... 



Total. 



1910. 



EggB. 



Poultry and meats. 



Butter. 



Receipts. 



85,019 

106,785 

53,739 

9,780 

3,512 

5,219 

1,167 

20 



Deliveries, j Receipts. 




10 



5,847 



271,098 



62 

41 

604 

2.761 

10,474 

22,308 

33,176 

61,248 

70,9ri2 



38,971 

31,621 

465 



5,660 
8,022 
7,076 
5,068 
4,149 
3,978 
5,160 
6,769 
22.078 



30.322 

9,818 
7.970 



272,683 



115,980 



19,628 
16,035 
12,216 
8,555 
7,092 
6,537 
2,707 
4,291 
3,866 



6,142 
14,312 

17,868 



18,662 

26,471 

7,660 

2,476 

766 

340 

172 



59 
212 
302 



118,249 



67,009 



Deliveries. 



3,013 

1,354 

397 

28B 

1,234 

5,099 

6,356 

9,306 

17,389 



8,330 
4,362 
2,911 



59,976 



^.: 



1909. 



June 

July 

Aut;ust.... 
September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 



Cheese. 



Green fruits. 



Receipts. 



Deliveries, i Receipts. [ Deliveries. 



3,780 
8,099 
6,620 
5,068 
3,145 



805 

496 

6 



January.. 
February. 
Maroh... 



1910. 



Total. 



348 



26.060 



95 
1.878 
4.49.5 
3.524 
2,928 



5.004 
5,071 
1,955 



20,407 
3 

5,688 
24,159 

8.927 
10,510 > 



1,920 



2,879 

988 

650 

6.809 

13,603 

1 

1,631 

1.666 

2,270 



5,044 
13,670 
15,704 



Dried fruit and nuts. 



Receipts. 



10,006 

10,020 

7,568 

327 

75 

18 

91 



2,400 



Deliveries. 



3,362 
1,291 
3,757 
2,293 
4,691 
9,681 
11,427 
1,896 
3,681 



477 
2,279 
1,127 



26,257 



71,614 



64,915 



30,495 



45,751 



S. Kept. 1272, 61-3 8 
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Movement of goods in warehouses of Merchants* Refrigerating Company ^ by months, 

from April i, 1909, to February 2S, 1910, 



[The figures given below represent packages.] 



1900. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1910. 

January 

February 



Eggs. 



Receipts. 



31,654 

47,847 

51,483 

29,303 

18,973 

18.987 

8,431 

3,190 

329 



1,286 
15 



211,498 



Deliveries. 



745 
1,644 
3,604 

15,636 
26,102 
34,282 
43,847 
47,146 



31,767 
7,278 



221,894 



Poultry and meats. 



Receipts. 



7,702 
4,673 
7,549 

10.223 
4,610 
3,G28 
6,458 
6,177 

15,137 



6,495 
6,340 



78.992 



Deliveries. 



12,409 
12,226 
6,238 
10,058 
6,978 
5,098 
4,884 
7,625 
4,906 



5,786 
7,881 



83,989 



Butter. 



Receipts. 



2,272 

1,127 

40,201 

26.633 

15,605 

9.612 

9,217 

4,255 

1,374 



2,346 
1,276 



113,908 



Deliveries. 



5,639 

2,138 

1,694 

3,786 

7,304 

11,156 

13,593 

17,096 

27,643 



13,168 
6,987 



110,188 



1909. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1910. 

January 

February 



Cheese. 



Receipts. 



Deliveries. 



1,607 

963 

15,983 

22,412 

12,009 

.8,028 

6,299 

4,932 

1,443 



304 
46 



74,026 



3.030 

3,297 

1,306 

2,232 

6,799 

10,339 

17.854 

11,752 

8,295 



6,305 
6,176 



76,387 



Qreen fruit. 



Receipts. 



1,380 

114 

292 

2,832 

1,696 

31.926 

34.019 

32,956 

12,291 



4,538 
606 



Deliveries. 



10,602 

6,782 

2,694 

3.584 

668 

7,677 

10,755 

12,013 

16,743 



18,669 
18,664 



122,649 i 107.741 



Dried firult and nuts. 



Receipts. 



65,428 
77,154 
53,098 
26,233 
11, 114 
11,292 
23,847 
40,309 
50,058 



69,248 
32,095 



449,876 



Deliveries. 



40,605 
40,660 
27,664 
32,424 
36,020 
66,673 
62,897 
37,144 
23,421 



24,110 
32,627 



414.125 



New York egg tradej year ending February 28, 1910, including storage movement in 
Jersey City, comptlM by Umer-Barry Company, publishers of the Producers* Price 
Current. 



March. 



ALtt 



April, 
ay. 
June. 
July. 



August 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 



January.. 
February. 



1909. 



1910. 



Receipts. 



Cases. 
616,141 
63G,423 
603,583 
519,330 
364,955 
325,591 
317,280 
248,143 
177,360 
167,929 



137,408 
232,404 



Storage 
stock nrst 
of month. 



Cases. 



38,000 
262,000 
497,000 
690,000 
727,000 
707,000 
660,000 
572,000 
413,000 



228,000 
83,000 



Storage 
input or 
output.a 



Cases. 
+ 38,000 
+224,000 
+235,000 
+193,000 
+ 37,000 

- 20,000 

- 47,000 

- 88,000 
-159,000 
-185,000 



-145,000 
- 82,000 



Consump- 
tive output 



Cases. 
440,000 
412,000 
360,000 
326,000 
328,000 
331,000 
349,000 
351.000 
336,000 
338,000 



272,367 
314,400 



e +Indlcates increase of stock input; —indicates decrease of stock output. 
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BuUer receipUfor 19(p, 



Packages. 

January 131,246 

February 117, 556 

March 126,730 

April 146,220 

liay 165,454 

June 246, 334 

July 287,528 



Packages. 

August 246,894 

September 201,634 

October 218,896 

November 138, 422 

December 138, 949 



Total foryear 2,165,862 

Quotations for highest grade of creamery butter for 1907, 



Jannary. . 
February. 
March.... 
April 



June 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Average fresh for year. 



Range of 
frew. 



Cents. 
28 @32 
32 <g33 
28 @^ 

27 <gi34 
24 (^27 

23 @24 

24 (^26 
24 @2ei 
26i<av29i 
26 C<t^O , 
24i@28 I 

28 @29}' 



Average. 



Centt. 
30.80 
32.54 
30.61 
30.69 
25.07 
23.52 
24.81 
24.88 
27.81 
28.70 
27.25 
28.87 



27.06 



Range of 
held. 



Genu. 
27 @30 
30 @31 
27}@31 



26i@30i 
25 @28 
26i^28 



Butter receipts for 1908, 



Packages. 

January 153, 217 

February 155, Oil 

March 145,404 

April 150,550 

May 200,039 

June 317, 754 

July 319,402 



Packages. 

August 238,146 

September 234,139 

October 169,400 

November 131, 059 

December 145, 969 

Total for year 2, 361, 089 



Quotations for highest grade of creamery butter for 1908. 



January... 
February. , 
March..... 

Ajpril 

May 

June 

July. 



August 

September..... 

October 

November..... 
December..... 



Range of 
fresh. 



Average fresh for year. 



31 
29 
27 
22 



Average. 



Cents. ' 
30 @33 

C«>31 I 
(a- 31 
(aVJ7 I 
22J(«»24i 

21i(.^24 I 
24 C«^27 I 

27 ^u'2S> 

28 (<t\M\ 
3UCai:« 



Cents. 
31.53 
32.88 
29. 31 
29.07 
24.20 
23.81 
22. 95 
23.38 
24.50 
27.40 
30.33 
32.00 



27. CI 



Range of 
held. 



Cents. 
28 (^31 
30J@32J 
28K«i31 
26 @29| 



26 ®27 
2r)K<JV29 
28^^30 



i06 
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Butter receipts/or 1909. 



Packages. 

January 139,237 

Febrnary .; 145,748 

Mareh 171,918 

April 166,348 

May 193,824 

June 317,409 

July ^ 293,136 



August 248,442 

September 215, 397 

October 186,416 

November 139, 517 

December Ill, 369 

Totalforyear 2,322,821 



Quotations for highest grade of creamery huUerfor 1909, 



January... 
Febraary. . 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 



Average fresb for year. 



Range of 
fresh. 


CtnU, 


30^33 


30@32 


29)^1 


27 ^30 


26<»29i 


25|@27 


26^27 


^132 


31 @32} 


81 @34 


34 @38 



Average. 



CetOt. 
32.20 
31.06 
30.03 
27.96 
27.08 
26.31 
26.73 
27.77 
31.00 
31.00 
31.95 
36.05 



29.08 



Bangeof 
hdd. 



OenU. 
29 @30 
29@30 
27 ^2» 
27 <»29 



301^1 
30l^l| 
31 @32 
32@34 



Egg receipts in 1907. 

January 202,598 

February 207, 130 

March 633, 093 

April 749,666 

May 672,747 

June 492, 501 

July 383,208 

August 287, 448 

September 245, 648 

October 235,381 

November 154, 662 

December 162, 531 

Total for year 4, 426, 614 



Quotations for finest western eggs for 1907, 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September 
October. . . 
November, 
December. 



Range of 


fresh. 


Oenti. 


25(^29 


25 ©27) 


161^27 


17@(18 


17@18 


16 @17 


16®19 


19 ^22 


21 @25 


24@27i 


27 @32 


25^34 



Refrigera- 
tor. 



Cents. 
22^25 
23@24| 



20i®214 
18 @2l| 
18^20 
18 @1Q| 
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Egg receipts for 190S. Caaw. 

January 231, 316 

February 219,608 

March 521,646 

April 690,688 

May 603,671 

June 477,161 

July 340,064 

Aujfust 258,016 

September 275, 196 

October 212,477 

November 139, 712 

December 146, 717 

Total for year 4,116,269 

Quotations for finest western eggs for 1908. 



January... 
February. 

March 

April 

wSy 

June 

July 

August... 
September 
October. . . 
November, 
December. 



Range 
of firesh. 



Cents. 
22i@30 
2l}@26 
15 ^23 
15( @ 171 
16^ @ 18| 
17 @19 
@21 
@23 
@25 
@30 
@36 
©40 



18 
20 
22 
24 
27 
30 



Refrigera- 
tors. 



CenU. 
a 17| @ 20 
18 ©22 



2H@ 

22 ©231 

23 ©261 
26 ©27] 



a Loss to holders. 

Egg receipts for 1909, Cases, 

January .' 177, 860 

February 201, 735 

March 616,141 

April 636,423 

May 603,583 

June 519, 330 

July 364,955 

August 325,591 

September 317, 280 

October 348,143 

November 177, 350 

December 167, 929 

Total for year 4, 256, 320 

Quotations for finest western eggs. 



Range of 
fresh. 



Refriger- 
ators. 



January... 
February. 

ICarch. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October... 
November 
December. 



Cent^. Cents. 

29 (a 35 i 2(Ji(ar31 
24 (^'3:>J 29 ©31 

183(rM>2i 

2\'2(o2^ 

21Jf^j23J 

21i(«23i 

23 (n24 I 

23 («.20 24J(?.25i 

24 Ca 27 i 24 (am 
25WrM) I 24 (??.26 
30'(o37 
31 1»3S , «: 



a Loss to holders. 
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161 Ghambbrs Street, New York, AprU f, 1910, 

Meflsrs. Knafp & Van Nostrand. 

i41 Washington street, New York, 

Gentlemen: We desire to call your attention to the rei>ort of the presentment of 
the Hudson County ^rand jury as contained in the Jersey City Journal in their issue 
of April 1, in which it is stated, ''As the inexperienced purchaser is often unable to 
detect the difference between fresh poultry and the coldH9tora£;e article by mere 
inspection, he is not made acquainted with what is undeniably a fact, that in buying 
the cold-storage product he is paying for from 9 to 14 per cent of water. This condi- 
tion results from the thawing process accomplished by immersion in water." 

We would appreciate it very much if you will make a thorough test of this condition 
to establish by proper method just how much water, if any, is absorbed by poultry in 
the thawing process. 

We would also Uke to have the result of this experiment verified by affidavit if 
possible. 

Yours, very truly, 

Merchants' Refrigeratino Company of New Jerbbt. 
W. Wills, President. 



New York, AprU 4, 1910. 
Mr. W. Wills, 

President Merchants' Refrigerating Company of New Jersey, 

Jersey City, N. J. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request of April 2, to test what weight frozen 
poultry will increase when thawed out in wator, we have taken 100 pounds of hard 
frozen poultry and let it remain in cold running water thirty-six hours, then taken it 
out, let the wator drain off, reweighed it, and find weight to be 101 pounds, an increase 
of 1 per cent. The average time frozen poultry is allowed to remain in water to thaw 
is from twelve to sixteen nours, but we made this test purposely severe. Almost all 
frozen poultry is thawed by exposure to the natural air, but a small proportion is put 
in clear cold running water to save time, as cold wator draws the frost out more quickly 
than simple exposure to the air. All of our goods are handled in this manner, and 
strong weight is always given on poultry thawed in water to allow for any shrinkage 
before reaching the customer. 

Yours, truly, Knapp & Van Nostrand, 

By Daniel R. Van Nostrand. 

State or New York, City and County of New York, ss: 

Daniel R. Van Nostrand, being duly sworn, deposes and says that he is the proprie- 
tor of the firm of Knapp & Van Nostrand, of the said city and county of New xork; 
that the within statement was executed by him, and that the statements and subject- 
matter contained therein are true in each and every particular, according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 

Daniel R. Van Nostrand. 

Bwom to before me the 4th day of April, 1910. 

[seal.] Seabrook Waddell, 

Commissioner of Deeds, New York County, 



Trenton, N. J., April 4, 1910. 
Carlton 6. Pierce, Esq., 

House of Assembly y Trenton, N. J. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request of April 2 for information regarding 
what legislation, in my opinion, it is advisable to enact at the present time relating 
to the cold storage of foods, 1 desire to submit the following statement: 

The storage of food at low temperatures, which such legislation is intended to 
regulate, is a custom which prevails all over the civilized world, and the amount and 
variety of food so stored increases rapidly each year. The purpose of such storage 
is to preserve perishable foods for a longer time than is possible at ordinary tempera- 
tures, usually from one producing season until the next. The industry by accomplish- 
ing this extends the time durine which many articles of food may be marketed from 
a uiort natural season to a much longer artificial season, resulting with many of the 
foods BO stored in a continuous supply throughout the year at prices within the reach 
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of people in moderate circumstances. That this extension of the season for perishable 
loods 18 a benefit to the public no one will seriously question. The coldnstorage 
industry, therefore, is a legitimate business when conducted in a proper manner and 
should receive the support both of the public and the legislature. It is reasonable 
to conclude therefore that any proposc^d le^pslation affecting the industry is intended 
to correct abuses and not to impose restrictions which will inflict hardship on it when 
properly conducted. 

The clamor which has arisen against the industry during the past few months and 
which is largely, if not entirely, due to the large increase in the cost of foods ordinarily 
kept in cold storage, has had for its basis two accusations which are entirely distinct 
in the sense that they have no necesaarv relation to one another and should therefore 
be considered separately. The first of these is, in substance, that cold storage enables 
perishable foods to be kept off the market for long periods of time, and that this is 
taken advantage of bv dealers for speculative purpose s, resulting in an increase in the 
cost of foods so stored. This maybe true or not. I have no special knowledge on 
this phase of the subject and a discussion of it is quite without the limitations of a 
sanitarian. 

The second objection is that certain foodSj especially meat, poultry, fish, game, and 
eggs, when kept in cold storage for long periods of time, deteriorate in such a manner 
that they become unfit for use as food and dangerous to the public health. It is this 
aspect of the question which I purpose very briefly to discuss. 

Early in the session of the present legislature two bills having for their purpose 
the r^ulation of the cold -storage industry were introduced in the assembly. At 
about the same time a request was received from the prosecutor of Hudson (Jounty 
to the effect that the state board of health make inspections of the food stored in 
certain warehouses in that county. Acting under the direction of the state board of 
health I caused inspections to be made of these places. I have also consulted all 
the literature to which I have access relating to this subject. I have conferred with 
officials of the United States Department of Agriculture at Washington and elsewhere 
and with various other professional acquaintances who were informed on the subject, 
and the statements which follow, and which represent my best judgment at the pre- 
sent time, are based upon information obtained from all these sources. 

I desire fir^t to direct your attention to the fact that many of the changes which go 
in food kept in cold storage are imperfectly understood, and that the ellect of these 
changes on the wholesomeness of the food are still more imperfectly understood; 
that our knowledge of the relative importance of the various factors which operate 
to cause deterioration of food in cold storage is very fragmentary and imperfect, and 
that long-continued and very elaborate investigations must oe made before the 
scientific control of cold storage is placed upon a firm basis. It is not improbable 
that such investigations may disclose further facts which will throw new light on the 
entire question and cause us to modify our present ideas or even abandon some of them 
altogether. It therefore seems that drastic legislation, which may result in great 
injury to the business with a probability that no real benefit will accrue to the consu- 
mer, would be unwise at this time. 

The statements which follow, however, I believe to be well established, and what 
I shall later recommend is based largely upon them. I have used the word "food" 
in what follows for the sake of brevity and intend to include in it only fish, meat, 
poultry, game, and egc:s. Some of these statements do not apply to fruits and vege- 
tables or to butter and cheese. 

1. Foods when stored at temperatures at or below the freezing point of water, and 
which were free from decomposition when placed in storage, change in composition, 
but such changes take place very slowly and are not altogether similar in chamcter 
to the changes which take place at ordinary temperatures. 

2. Foods in which decomposition has begun, when placed in cold storage are not 
thereby improved. On the contrary, the putrefactive changes go on during storage, 
very slowly if the foo<ls are frozen, more rapidly if they are kept above the freezing 
point. 

3. Foods which have been kept in cold storage, and especially foods which have 
been frozen, decompose more readily and rapidly than do fresh foods of the same kind 
when exposed to ordinary temperatures. 

4. Foods which when placeci in cold storage were in good condition mav be kept 
in storage for a longer time than is ordinarily rcirarded as profitable without Wcoming 
injurious to health. Their flavor, palatability, and perhaps digestibility will have 
deteriorated to some extent, and therefore to that extent they are inferior to fresh 
foods of the same kind and quality. 

It therefore appears that the quality of cold-storage food depends not so much on 
the length of time it is stored as upon it^ condition when placed in storacre. For that 
reason it is doubtful if legislation fixing a maximum time for storage of foods would 
accompllBh much in the way of improving the healthfulness of stored foods. On ih9 
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other hand. legislAtion requiring that foods offered for storaee ahould be in proper con- 
dition would go a long way toward solving the problem. This, however, is a difficult 
matter for any state government to control. A large part of the cold-storage food 
consumed in this State is produced and stored in other States and is, therefore, entirely 
Jjieyond our control. The incipient putrefactive changes which render meat, fish, 
and poultry unfit for storage are not always readily detected by inspection or analysis. 
The most satisfactory metnod of controlling the quality of foods placed in storage is 
to exercise a rigid supervision over them from the time of slaughter. This is already 
done by the Federal Government in the case of meat which enters interstate com- 
merce, and such governmental supervision should be extended to poultry and fish. 
It is manifestly absurd for the legislature of New Jeisey to make requirements for the 
handling of poultry which goes into cold storage in this State and expect the farmer 
in Kansas who kills the poultry to follow them. The condition of tne poultry pro- 
duced in this State and the fish caught in the waters adjoining it might be materially 
improved if some such system of supervision were established as is performed by 
the Federal Government m the case of meat. The cost of such supervision would be 
so great, however, that the plan hardly seems feasible at this time. 

Much can be accomplished by careful inspection of foods at the time they are offered 
ifor storage. Section 45 of the food and drugs act now in force in this State (chap. 217 
of the laws of 1907) confers ample authority upon the state board of health to condemn 
foods which are in a state of rottenness or putrefaction or are in any way injurious to 
health. Section 30 of the same act provides that the board of health of any munici- 
pality may enforce the provisions of the act within its own jurisdiction, and therefore 
local boards have the same powers as the state board withm their respective territo- 
rial limits. Section 26 of the same act provides for the inspection of places where 
foods are kept for sale and gives the right of entry and the ri^ht to take samples to 
properly autiiorized inspectors. It may be that this section is broad enough in its 
present form to include cold -storage warehouses; but in order that there may be no 
doubt on this point I recommend tnat the section be amended in such a manner that 
cold-storage warehouses will be specifically included. A proposed form for such 
amendment is attached hereto. I also recommend that section 44 of the same act 
be amended so as to include within its scope the amendments to and supplements of 
the act, as well as the act itself. A suggested form for this amendment is also attached. 

Under a supplement to the food law (chap. 231 of the laws of 1909) state and local 
boards of health have ample authority to compel proper sanitary conditions to be 
maintained in cold-storage warehouses. There is therefore no need of further legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

I also recommend that an amendment to the food law be enacted which will prevent 
the restorage of food which has been once withdrawn from storage and exposed for 
sale. For the reasons given above this practice is exceedingly objectionable, result- 
ing in marked deterioration of the food so treated, and should be stopped. A sug- 
gested form for a supplement covering this point is submitted herewith. 

In addition to these recommendations for legislation aiming to secure the healthful- 
ness of food kept in cold storage, I desire to further recommend that provision be made, 
by labeling or otherwise, for mforming the purchaser of cold-stora|^e food of the exact 
character of the article which he purchases. He is then in a position to exercise his 
own judgment and accept or reject as he may elect. Food which has been in cold 
storage can not readily be distinguished from fresh food of the same kind, and, without 
some system of labelmg, he may be, and frequently is, persuaded to purchase cold- 
storage food under the impression that it is fresh. This is a fraud which should not be 
tolerated. 

I have not suggested any specific form which such legislation should take, because, 
up to the present time, I have been unable to devise any plan which seems to me to be 
aaequate and capable of enforcement. If such an act can be drawn, I earnestly 
recommend its passage. 

In conclusion, I desire to direct your attention to still another phase of the situation 
which merits the attention of the legislature. Laws of the kina above described do 
not enforce themselves, and are only productive of results when provision is made for 
their enforcement. I believe, if the legislation above outlined is enacted, that a satis- 
factory legal basis for regulating cold-storage plants, in so far as our present knowledge 
will enable us to regulate them^ will exist in this State; but, in order that such ref- 
lation may actually be accomplished, it will be necessary for the legislature to provide 
|or a sufficient inspection force to cover the groimd. The number of inspectors now 
available is inadequate to enable the state board of health to make any great headway 
in the inspection of food kept in cold storage. 
Very truly, yours, 

R. B. Fitz-Randolph, 
Chief of the Division of Food and Dr.ig8 of the State Board of Health. 
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8TATEMEVT OF MB. RATMOn) B. FITZ-BABDOLPH. 

Senator Heyburn. First, state for the record your name and 
whom you represent. 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. Raymond B. Fitz-Randolph. I am chief of 
the division of foods and drugs, state board of health, Trenton, N. J. 

In Hudson County, previous to the holidays, and that means pre- 
vious to Thanksgiving Day, when the demand for poultry increases 
very much, these goods are taken out of storage by the retailers who 
have previously stored them in these storehouses. Also cold-storage 
poultry is purchased by them from the wholesalers and exposed for 
sale. 

Senator Heyburn. How do they prepare it ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. There is some poultry that is frequently 
soaked in water for the purpose of thawing it. It thaws more 
quickly in that manner; and it takes up a considerable amount of 
water, so that the weight increases. 

Senator Heyburn. Does it make them look plump ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. It makes them look plump, and makes 
them increase in weight, and the appearance is much better. 

Senator Heyburn. Have you any knowledge as to the extent of 
the increase of weight by soaking them ? 

Mr. Frrz-RANDOLpn. No very dofinito knowledge. It varies a 
good deal, depending upon the condition of the noultry. There are 
some chickens which, when soaked in water, will not take up very 
much water. A chicken that has been in storage for several months 
and has lost considerable water by evaporation will take up (|uite 
an appreciable amount — just how much 1 can not say very dennitely. 
We nave made some experiments upon that point, but they are too 
few to draw general conclusions from; but the appearance is very 
much improved. 

Senator Heyburn. Is the quality of the chicken improved at all 
by the soaking process as to its healthfulncss i 

Mr. Fitz-Randolpii. I should say no. The soaking, where any 
considerable number of chickens are thawed in tJiat way, is neces- 
sarily done in very heavily infected water, and that soaking results 
in a superficial bacterial infection, whi<'h undoubtedly injures the 
quality of the fowl. 

Senator Heyburn. Now, that is when thev are taken out? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. That is when they are taken out. 

Senator Heyburn. In what condition are they kept in the interval? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. During stora«:e ? 

Senator Heyburn. After thev are taken out. 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. In the ordinary retail l)utclier's establish- 
ment they are exposed for sale in tlie shop, hun<^ up on hooks during 
the day, and probably put in the ice box overnight. Then they may 
be kept there until after the holidays, although after New Years 
considerable surplus stock is returned again to storage and frozi^n. 
Most of these people ^ell at a loss, however, rather than return to 
storage, but some of them do it. 

Senator Heyburn. It appears from the statistics which have been 
g:iven that there is more ])oultry ])hiced in cold storage in January 
than in any other period of tlie year, or in any other several montlis 
of the year, which it has been stated consists of the left overs from 
the holiday sales. What do you know about that ? 
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Mr. Fitz-Randolph. Some of it is. I can hardly believe that all 
of it is due to that cause^ although I do not know just where that 
poultry comes from. Very little of the poultry killed in New Jersey 
goes into cold storage. The demand for hign-grade, fresh poultry 
is alwajs very much greater than the supply, and most of our poultry 
goes du^ectly to New York and Philadelphia and the cities m New 
Jersey. 

Senator Heyburn. Unless there is something more that you want 
to say about the poultry, we will go to the fish question. Have you 
made any investigations as to the cold storage of fish ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. I have not been able to find out much about 
fish, because very little fresh fish is stored within the State. I have 
endeavored to find storage fish and have been able to find none. I 
am informed that there is a small plant along shore where freshly 
caught fish are frozen and then shipped out, but I have not had an 
opportunity of investigating that as yet. 

feenator Heyburn. Fish frozen in blocks is not objectionable? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. Not if in proper condition when frozen. 

Senator Heyburn. They freeze them upon the deck of the vessel • 
when caught at sea. On our coast they catch the black cod. It is 
put into a form and frozen in a few minutes and remains there until 
taken out. 

How about the meat products now, veal, sheep, and beef; have you 
inspected that ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. Yes. 

Senator Heyburn. WTiat do you find in relation to that 1 

Mr. Frrz-RANDOLPH. I can say very Uttle about that, because 

Eractically all of the cold-storage meats, when stored in the State, 
as been slaughtered outside of the State and brought in. 

Senator Heyburn. It does not come within your jurisdiction t 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. Not entirely. It comes within the State in 
storage, and the conditions when stored are uniformly good. 

Senator Heyburn. You have made an inspection in regard to eggs ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. Yes. 

Senator Heyburn. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. A very large number of eggs are stored 
within the State. 

Senator Heyburn. Have you a list of them ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. I have not brought the figures, because the 
figures I have were obtained from the same sources which the com- 
mittee already has, and they would be substantially the same. 

Senator Heyburn. What have you to say as to the condition of 
eggs in storage and the effect of storage on eggs t 

Mr. Fitz-Kandolph. A great deal depends upon the condition of 
the egg when it goes into storage. In fact, very much more depends 
upon the condition of the egg when it goes into storage than upon 
the length of time it is storea. 

Senator Heyburn. Do they change materifilly in character during 
the time that they are in storage ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. No. 

Senator Heyburn. A fresh egg, I suppose, could stand up better 
under storage than one that was not fresn ? 

Mr. Fitz-Kandolph. Oh, yes. 

Senator Heyburn. One tnat is not fresh when stored would dete- 
riorate more rapidly ? 
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Mr. Fitz-Randolph. We are now investigating in the laboratory 
some eggs that have been stored for fourteen months which were 
stored on the day they were laid — perfectly fresh, good egffs. Thej 
are now in a condition which I could call good. Very edible. Their 
flavor is fairly good. They are not to be compared in quality with 
strictly fresh eggs, and they show certain changes. They are supe- 
rior in quality, 1 should say, to the ordinary fresh farmer's egg of 
warm weather. That is, an egg which has been gathered up by the 
farmer after lying around for three or four days exposed to high 
temperatures, and sent in to market in the ordinary manner in which 
those people market those eggs. 

Senator Heyburn. You have seen the statement as to the kind of 
eggs that are stored. Can you verify that ? 

Air. Fitz-Randolph. Most of those eggs come from outside the 
State. 

Senator Heyburn. Then, what you have said about these freshlv 
laid eggs is not applicable to those that come from without the State? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. I have no knowledge as to that. 

Senator Heyburn. You have not made anv investigation ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. This particular lot of eggs were put in stor- 
age and, so we were informed, were forgotten. As a matter of fact, 
they belonged to ex-Senator Dryden and were stored by somebody in 
his employ and had been forgotten, and they do not represent the 
ordinary storage egg. They are exceptionally good quality. 

Senator Heyburn. Is there anythmg else that you would like to 
say that you think would be of interest or in the line of this subject- 
matter? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. During my investigation of the cold-storage 
plants, we got certain information relative to the times when certain 
articles of food were held in storage, and I thought possibly that 
would be of interest. 

Senator Heyburn. Yes; we would like to have that data. 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. These figures were obtained from the ware- 
housemen in charge of cold-storage plants, and I believe them to be 
reasonably accurate. I will hand you this to go into the record. 

Senator Heyburn. This paper will be marked as "Exhibit A,'' in 
connection with the testimony of this witness. 

(The paper is as follows:) 

Exhibit A. 

Average and maximum times and temperatures of storage of foods in certain cold-storage 

warehouses in New Jersey. 



Class. 



Tempera- 
ture. 



Poultry 

Fish.... 
Fresh 

Butter 

Apples 

Celery 

Peaches 

PedZ9. ...... 

Dried fruits 





29 







32 

32 

32 

32 

32 



Averai^e i Maximum 

time. time. 



Monthi. 



JlorUhs. 



6 , 


10 





10 


6 


12 


6 


12 


, 


10 


2 


5-« 


1 1 


2-3 


1 '.... 




1 


6 


a 12 



o Or more. 
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Senator Heybubn. Is tb^re anything else that you had in mind ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolfh. Nothing else in connection with our inspec- 
tion work. If the committee desires, I have in mind to submit cer- 
tain suggestions at the request of the state board of health ? 

Senator Heybubn. Suppose you reduce those to writing ? 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. 1 nave reduced them to writing. I have 
them right here and I will hand them to you. 

Senator Heybubn. I will mark that "Exhibit B," in connectiop 
with this testimony. 

Mr. Fitz-Randolph. That is all I have to say to the committee. 

(The paper is as follows:) 

Exhibit B. 

pb0visi0n8 which should be incoeporated in a bill to regulate the 

cold storage of foods. 

1. No articles of food intended for sale or distribution should be permitted to be 
placed in cold storage unless at the time of entrance of such foods into storage they are 
in such condition that they will be certain to remain wholesome during the maximum 
period of storage allowed for such articles, propter storage conditions being aflsumed. 

2. No foods should be permitted to remain in cold storage longer than experience 
has shown that they can be kept without injury to their wholesomeness and without 
marked deterioration in quality, and no article of food should be permitted to remain 
in storage longer than the time elapsing between one season of production of that 
article and the next. 

3. The re-storage of foods after they have once been withdrawn from storage should 
be prohibited. 

4. Foods which have been kept in cold storage should be labeled in a maimer which 
will indicate that fact to the purchaser, and such label should remain attached to the 
food until it is sold at retail to the consumer. 

5. Just what constitutes cold storage should be defined in the act. 

STATEMENT OF KB. BOBEBT H'D. ALLEN. 

Senator Heybiirn. Just give the stenographeryour name, residence, 
and position. 

Mr. Allen. Robert McD. Allen. Head of the food and drug divi- 
sion of the Kentucky a^cultural experiment station. 

Senator Heybubn. Have you read the bill under considera^tion ? 

Mr. Allen. I have, Senator. 

Senator Heybubn. Have you prepared any data with reference to 
the subject-matter of this legislation ? 

Mr. Allen. I have some preliminary data that was prepared at the 
request of Doctor Scovell. 

Senator Heyburn. What is Doctor Scovell ? 

Mr. Allen. Doctor Scovell is director of the experiment station. 
The Kentucky law is enforced through the experiment station organ- 
ized into a division, and I have charge of that division. 

It is the experience of the officials ei^aged in the enforcement of 
the food and drugs act of the State of Kentucky that federal legisla- 
tion is needed to assist in the proper investigation and control of 
cold-storage problems. The State can take care of foods entered into 
its own storage plants and for its own use and also of that part of the 
cold-storage problem after the foods are brought into the State, but 
federal law is needed to require food products intended for interstate 
commerce to be entered into cold storage in a fit condition, and to 
supervise the cold storage of such products and to insure their proper 
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transportation in interstate commerce, and for which purposes a 
better measure is needed than the biU now before the conmiittee. 
Senate bill 7649 was evidently drafted as a basis to work upon, and 
to bring before the committee two suggested remedies, a time limit 
and the proposition to require cold-storage products not exceeding 
such limit to be labeled so as to indicate the length of time that they 
have been kept therein. 

There are four outstanding matters to provide for in connection 
with such a bill: (a) The soundness and sanitary condition of the meat, 
fruit, or egg entered into cold storage; (b) the temperatures, humidity, 
and sanitary condition of the cold storage plants; (c) the tempera- 
tures and sanitary condition of the car or other means by whicn the 
product is transported to the markets; (d) the temperatures and 
sanitary conditions under which the product is subsequently kept in 
the market. It will be found upon mvestigation that much of the 
pure-food part of the cold-storage problem occurs either before the 
product enters the cold-storage plant or afterwards. And in this 
connection state laws must regulate the manner in which cold-storage 
meats, fowls, fish, fruits, and vegetables are treated in the retail 
market. 

Proper and limited cold storage is one of the most necessary and 
healthful of the several forms of food preservation. Not only this, 
it is one of the fundamental means contributing to the agricultural 

Erosperity of this and other countries. Striking examples of this can 
e found in connection \iath the milk, cream, butter, cheese, egg, 
fish, meat, fruit, and vegetable and their allied industries. There is 
section after section in the United States prosperous by reason of the 
wider and steady market which cold storage anords and which can be 
kept prosperous by intelligent but firm regulation. 

About the year 1875 ice began to be used to a large extent for the 
preservation of fresh meat during its transit from America to the 
European markets and marked the first successful method of pre- 
serving fresh meat for such a period as would enable it to be sold in 
so remote a market. The metnod at that time consisted in cooling a 
large meat chamber, hung full of carcasses, by blowing therein air 
previously cooled to about the freezing point. The air was cooled by 
being passed through reservoirs of ice. This process was not all that 
was desired of it, but it was successful in its way and a great aid to 
our commerce until about the year 1879, when Messrs. J. J. Coleman 
and H. and J. Bell put into operation the Bell-Coleman dry-air 
refrigerating system. The svstem of these inventors consisted in 
compressing the air and frecmg it from moisture. Their invention 
was further improved by Mr. A. Scale Ilaslem. The new American 
Supplement of the Encyclopedia Brittanica, in commenting upon 
the relation at that time of the successful system of cold storage to 
the meat industry, says: 

By means first of the Bell-Coleman and Hubsequently of the Raslem method fresh 
meat has been regularly imported into Europe from America since March, 187f^, when 
the Anchor liner Circassia delivered the first carj^o. In February, 1880, the first ship- 
ment from Australia, consisting of 34 tons of beef and mutton, was delivered in London 
by the Strathleven^ and in June, 1882, the sailing ship) Dunedin brought from New 
Zealand to London, after a passage of ninety-eight days, 4,909 carcasses of sheep and 
22 pigs, all in perfect condition, notwithstanding the prolonged voyage and the excess- 
ive heat encountered during the passage. The dry-air refrigerators have also been 
largely adopted in passenger and emigrant vessels for preserving fresh pro\ision8 for 
daily uae throughout their voyages, and preserving chambers and freezing chambers 
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have been erected on land at the ports of lading and delivery. The machinery at 
present in use is capable of freezing upward of 300,000 tons of meat per annum^ and 
It is rapidly being added to; and it may be said that these machines have accomplished 
A perfect solution of the great problem of fresh-meat preservation and distribution. 

The last revision of the Encyclopedia Americana says: 

* * * Perhaps no product ever came into common use more rapidly than air treated 
according to the cold-storage method, unless electricity or steam be excepted. It is 
now indispensable in connection with some of the largest business enterprises, which 
without it would soon cease to exist. One of the most important uses oi cold storage 
is in the transportation of beef, fruit and vegetables, etc., from place to place and 
from one country to another, especially from the United States and South America to 
Europe. 

The extensive systems employed in breweries, provision depots, dairies, and dis- 
tilleries have familiarized the public with the use of cold air; and no modem hotel 
or apartment house on a large scale is constructed without a plant for producing it by 
some process. It is as mucn a portion of the mechanical equipment as the elevator 
motor or the lighting and heating apparatus. It is also being introduced for cooling 
purposes in theater and other auditoriums; it maintains a pleasant temperature during 
the heated term in the hospital ward, and several companies have been formed to 
distribute it in cities throu^n mains, as water and gas are supplied to the consumer. 
In some of the largest packing houses of Kansas City and Chicago not a pound of ice 
is used in a year for preservative purposes, although every department wheref the prod- 
ucts of the Deef, sheep, and hog are stored any length of time is required to be at a 
temperature near or below the freezing point, rlants are now being mode in this coun- 
try to generate cold air for butter and butterine factories, ice cream factories, chemical 
works, sugar refineries, molasses factories, paraffin works, oil refineries, stearine fac- 
tories, chocolate factories, morgues, office ouildini^, skating rinks, steel-tempering 
plants, blast furnaces, laundries, glue works, dry-plate works, dynamite works, paint 
factories, soap factories, fur storage, india-rubber works, and plants for seasoning 
lumber — a list including some of the country's most important industries. 

(6)* * * Foodproductscanbepreservedinproperly constructed houses with aa 
little difficulty as any other articles. In thepreservation of meat, from the time that the 
beef, sheep, or hog is killed, it is kept in cold storage or ''chill'' rooms, until the time 
that it is taken from the refrigerator to be prepared for the table. The "chill " rooms 
are used to take the animal neat out of tne meat, and reduce its temperature from 
about 98° F. to cold-storage temperature; that is, from 32° F. to 40° F. For this pur- 
pose the meat is hung on rails in rooms which have chambers in the upper part over 
the rails for ammonia or brine piping, which reduces the temperature to a point near 
freezing before the meat is put in. After the meat is put in, the animal heat it still 
contains raises the temperature in the room, but this is again gradually lowered, in 
the course of twenty-four to forty-eight hours, to the proper degree for refrigeration. 
This length of time is required in order to chill the meat thoroughly. Should it become 
chilled on the outside and remain warm in the center, the center part of the meat would 
be spoiled. From the "chill" room the meat is run into the cold-storage rooms and 
hung on rails, where it is kept until such time as it is to be shipped. The choicest 
pieces are kept at least four weeks in cold storage, as the quality is thus improved, 
and, if the rooms are kept clean, these pieces will taste better tlian meat which has 
been recently slaughtered. For this reason, not only slaughterhouses, but depots of 
packers and other buildings where meat is kept in cold storage, even to small butcher 
establishments, are preferably cooled by refrigerating machinery, owing to its dry- 
ness and cleanliness. 

In some of the large hotels refrigerators cooled by machinery are even placed close 
to the ovens or ranges where the viands are prepared for consumption, the refrigeration 
being maintained at the proper standard despite the outside temperature. High 
temperature is also the rule in candy factories, but manufacturers of chocolate candy 
have been using refrigerating machines for some time. They £u*e forced to do this, as 
the compound is apt to become soft in hot weather, which, of course, would spoil the 
appearance of the goods for the market. The arrangement of the refrigerating piping 
for chocolate factories has been made in various ways. In some instances a large 
refrigerator is cooled in the center of the workroom with the piping inside of it, this 
refrigerator being of such length that endless belting carrying tins with chocolate 
enters it on one side and brings them out chilled on the other. In other workrooms 
a series of pipe coils are simply placed along the ceiling, and the cold air coming down 
chills the confectionery as it is made by the employees in the same room. The choco- 
late is then stored in refrigerators, apart from the workroom, and there properly packed 
at a low temperature. After being packed it can be sent out, and ordinarily wul keep 
lor an indefinite length of time. 
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To this it might be added that the work in this and other countries 
for pure milk depends upon producing the milk clean, keeping it 
clean, and keeping it cold. I mean, or course, to a limited degree. 
We are beginmng to require the dairymen and milk dealers to keep 
their milk and cream at cold temperatures, and this requirement 
can not, of course, be met unless they are also taught the economical 

f)roduction of ice, and the use of cold storage facilities. To illustrate, 
et us take, for example, what is known as the Shelbyville dairy dis- 
trict in the State of Kentucky, a district comprising about five hun- 
dred already prosperous dairies. This district makes some butter, 
but ships most of its product, in the form of milk and cream, distances 
of from 20 to 40 mues into Louisville. Now, two refrigerator cars 
daily operated on the two Unes that gather the milk from this district, 
supplemented by cooperative ice plants on the part of the dairymen, 
would add greatly to the quality of the product, would increase the 
production, would minimize the loss which falls upon the dairymen 
during the summer months by reason of soured cream and milk, and, 
along with enforced sanitary regulations, would have a direct influ- 
ence upon the work of reducing the infant death rate in the city of 
Louisville, strict sanitary methods, of course, in addition. The 
dairyman throughout the South is handicapped, because we have not 
the natural temperatures which exist in Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, and the building up of this important, profitable, and desirable 
branch of the food industry in the South will depend upon the abiUty 
of the dairymen to avail themselves of economical refrigerating 
systems alon^ with the further question of importing, or training of the 
negro into, sKilled dairymen. 

While the large packers have availed themselves of the advantages 
of cold storage, such is not the rule in the case of the local slaughtenng 
house; and, in taking up this, the most difficult problem which the 
state food-control officials have yet encountered, we regard the 
practical control of temperatures, through cold storage and other 
methods of refrigeration, one of the chief means by which we hope 
to accompUsh the establishment of model local abattoirs and whole- 
some methods for the retailing of meat products. 

In section 1 of Senate bill 7649, Senator Lod^ije proposes to prohibit 
the sale of **any article of food which has l)een ueltl in cold storage 
for more than one year/' The full enforcement of such a provision 
of law would be difficult. This provision could only apply to inter- 
state and foreign commerce. Arter products which have been held 
for nearly a year have been sliipped into and liave become a part of 
the commerce of a State, the operations of the federal law would 
cease, and unless therefore tlie wState exercises an immediate and 
cooperative control in conjunction with the Federal Government, 
there would be little practical benefit to ])e derived. 

Any study of the coId-stora<:(^ question can not but lead to the con- 
clusion that a regulation based upon the time limit should also 
depend upon the particular kind of food, the temperatures and 
humidity, the sanitary condition of the stora'jje, and tiie subsequent 
market treatment. A law prohibiting^ tlie sale of any article of food 
which has been held in cold storaire for more than one year, if intended 
as a 'pure-food measure, is not altoj^ether based upon existinjx facts. 
Take some examples: With respect to the effect of cold storage on the 
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curing of cheese, Doctor Wiley says, on page 215 of his work on Foods 
and Their Adulteration: 

Attention has been called, in the deflcription of different methods of making varie- 
ties of cheeses, to the ordinary temperature at which cheeses are cured. In European 
countries these temperatures are maintained without the use of artificial means. In 
the United States it is difficult to maintain a very low temperature in summer time 
without the use of artificial refrigerators. Experimental studies have determined 
that when the temperature of ripening or storage is reduced to a considerable extent 
below that usually specified for the standard varieties of cheese, the quality of the 
cheese is superior, although the time for storage or ripening is very much prolonged. 
The artificial curing of cheese has been secured at as low a temperature as 40 degrees. 
There is also a less loss of weight in cheese cured at this low temperature. 

In 1897 Professors Babcock and RusseU, of the Wisconsin experi- 
ment station, made one of the first Reported accurate demonstrations 
of the fact that the temperature between 40° and 60° P. is the only 
safe temperature for curing cheese. These gentlemen kept cheese 
successfully in cold storage for a period of eighteen months, six 
months longer than Senator Lodge's limit. In connection with the 
work of curing cheeses and for the further purpose of permitting the 
farmer to keep the cheese until it is ready for the market, these 
experiment station officials advise ^'the erection of centrally located 
cold-storage curing stations where the cheese from a number of 
factories could be shipped at frequent intervals, and ripened under 
safe and uniform conditions." And writing further upon this point, 
Professors Babcock and Russell say : 

This centralization and cooperation in this most vital part of the cheese business 
has the following advantaftcs: 

(a) It would diminish the inevitable losses that occur in the quality and quantity 
of the product, and would thereby secure much larger returns to the factory patron 
than is possible under the present system. 

(6) Tne same result cotiid thereby be accomplished at a less expense than is pos- 
sible in individual factories. 

(c) It would permit of the employment of exjierts to cure and care for the product 
in a more satisfactory way than could be done in the factories by the cheese maker 
whose time is already sufficiently occupied with other duties. 

(d) It would facilitate the sale of the product, as large lines of uniformly cured cheese 
could be inspected personally by the buyers at less expense; consequently, the cheese 
would net a higher price for even the same quality. In this way there would be no 
chance for rejection of cheese once purchased. 

(e) Transportation charges would be lessened by shipment of large consignments. 
In individual factories, if cheeses are held for carload lots, the maturity of the product 
varies materially, thus diminishing its market value. 

(/) Under these cold-storage conditions cheese can be held in safety to sell at oppor- 
tune times. Ordinarily cheese in the factories must be sold with the advent oi not 
weather, whether the market is favorable or not. This places the factory owners 
often at the mercy of the buyers. 

The above suggestions by Professors Babcock and Russell is another 
illustration of the many valuable uses to which cold storage can be 

f'ut in the production and handling of all classes of food products, 
n fact, every dairy, poultry, and fruit and vegetable communitv, and 
everv commission and retad market engaged m the handling or such 
proaucts, could secure great benefits not only for themselves, but for 
the ultimate consumer, bv employing properly conducted and prop- 
erlv limited cold-storage facilities. The farmer gathers his com into 
cribs, and, in many instances, his wheat into community-owned 
elevators. Now, available cold-storage systems would enable the 
farmer, the fruit grower, and the poultrv raiser to do the same with 
respect to these perishable products, and, if there are some foods like 
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cheese, which can be safely aixd even advantageously stored for a 
period .of twelve months or longer, and if there be no pure-food reason 
requiring it, there should be no other reason to require the emptying 
of the cold-storage rooms every twelve months any more than there 
should be to compel the emptying of the crib or the elevator. It 
would seem to follow, therefore, that if time limits are put upon cold- 
storage goods, such limit should be arranged with respect to each 
particular product, and with respect to the conditions under which 
the product is received and under which it is stored. 

Again, sometimes other methods of food preservation, such as 
drying or curing, or such as salting and smoking, are combined in con- 
nection with cold storage. It may be found that cooled temperatures 
are best for storing the smoked ham, the bacon, lard, dried fruits, and 
the various preserved products put into bottles and jars, many of 
which products are better, from tne standpoint of the particular tvpe 
of food which they constitute, after they are a year or more old than 
before. And with cold storage there would be no excuse for antisep- 
tics. Take, for example, the sirup industry of the South, or the fruit 
industry in the Pacific West, where the producers have found it 
necessary to employ sulphur as a preservative. Economic systems 
of cold storage throughout the hanming and marketing of these prod- 
ucts may m^e it economically possible to dispense with the sulphur. 
And, so, numerous examples can be cited. 

As strikingly pointed out in the above extract from the encyclo- 
pedias Brittanica and Americana, cold storage is one of the chief 
means by which many agricultural products are transported to the 
markets of the world, while the confidence in American trade un- 
doubtedly depends upon the wholesome and fit condition of our 
{products, yet if it is demonstrated that a frozen carcass of beef kept 
or a year or more and transported in that frozen condition is not 
rendered thereby unwholesome or unfit for food, we should not 
hamper our American industries in availing themselves of such 
means of food preservation in seeking the world ^s markets; allowing 
such a product go from our ports labeled to show the character and 
extent of the storage, but not also with the information which would 
be widely disseminated by our competitors from other countries that 
we are sending products which we consider unfit for home consump- 
tion, when in Fact there may be numerous instances where such is not 
the case. 

The temperature and humidity are all-important questions in 
determining the limit of time the various food products should be 
kept in cold storage. With respect to meats, Mr. \V. D. Richardson, 
of Chicago, chief chemist for Swift & (^o., has contributed two pub- 
lished reports of investigations, the first being published in the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society for October, 1908 (vol. 30, 
pt. 2), and the second paper in the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry for February, 1909 (vol. 1, No. 2). 

In work of this kind Mr. Richardson is entitled to consideration, 
for he is known to the food-control oflieials as a man of undoubted 
ability and scientific integrity, and has had exceptional opportunity 
to study meat subjects. In the first experiment Mr. Richardson 
made analyses of fresh meats stored for a period of forty-eight hours 
and of cold-storage meats stored for periods ranging from a year to 

8. Kept. 1272, 61-3 9 
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five hundred and fifty-four days. Analyses were made, which analyses 
were in turn employed to interpret bacterial changes, and referring to 
which Mr. Richardson and his assistants state in the first paper 
(p. 1525): 

Since the ordinary deterioration of flesh foods is principally or wholly a bacterial 
process, it is lo^cal to infer that it will follow in degree the course of the degradation 
of the proteins in general as accomplished by micro-organisms. This process is char- 
acterized by the conversion of insoluble proteins into soluble ones, of coagulable pro- 
teins into noncoagulable one^ by the contmued hydrolytic splitting of large molecules 
into smaller ones with the production of amino acids, acid amides, lower fatt^ acids, 
and ammonia. During the process of the chaiiges indole and skatole and their com- 
pounds are set free, as well as various benzine derivatives, mercaj>tans, and hydrogen 
sulphide. Sometimes a change in reaction is observed. OiKjanic sulphur and phos- 
phorus are converted into inorganic. In the end, if the action proceeds to its con- 
clusion, the substances concerned will have been converted for the most part into 
gases or vapors or inorganic salts. However, one of the peculiarities of oacterial 
decomposition is that the last sta^ of the process, chemical! v considered, the forma- 
tion of ammonium salts or derivatives and hydrogen sulphide^ for instance, occur almost 
at the begiiming of the decomposition. There seems to be httle tendency to produce, 
first albumosee, then peptones, then amino compounds, and so on, but all these sub- 
stances are formed almost at tne beginning, while the tendency and final end of the 
process is the formation of the simplest compounds. In the earuer sti^^, at least, the 
fermentations of the proteins bear a striking resemblance to protein hydrolysis as 
excited by hot water, digestive enzymes, acids, alkalies, and salts. Whatever 
methods of analysis are adapted to follow changes such as these, are applicable to the 
work under consideration. The choice would depend upon the comparative simplic- 
ity, accuracy, and rapidity of the methods considered. During the progress of the 
work about to be describea. various methods were used at different times with differ- 
ent degrees of success, and tne metfiods most used were those which proved most appli- 
cable, all things considered, to the work in hand. 

Bacteriological examinations were also made, and with respect to 
which he reports (p. 1550) : 

We have examined a number of samples of frozen beef knuckles for bacteria micro- 
scopically, without findinff them present. In the examination the pieces were cut 
across with a Imife or saw aoout one-third the distance from the lai^ger end. Scrapings 
from various parts of the section thus exposed were taken by means of a sterile sodpel 
(the surface scrapings were discarded and those from just below the surface retainea), 
nxed on glass slides, stained, and examined systematically, use being had of the 2- 
millimeter oil-immersion objective and mechanical stage. Frozen beef knuckles of 
all ages up to six hundred days were examined in this way, scrapings being taken at 
points varying from 1 centimeter below the surface to the center of the meat, without 
finding bacteria. In no case were indications of bacteria observed. In six hundred 
days, if bacteria have the ability to penetrate frozen beef, if would seem that they 
ought to reach a depth of 1 centimeter. 

With respect to interpretation of the analytical results he states 
(p. 1559): 

A general inspection of the tables shows very little difference on the whole between 
the analyses of fresh and frozen samples. The variations in the individual fresh sam- 
ples are nardly greater than would oe expected in material of this kind into whose 
composition so many factors enter, and the differences between maxima and minima 
in fresh and frozen samples are ot the same order. In eeneral, the variations do not 
tend definitely in one direction in the frozen samples; me ammoniacal nitrogen, the 
coagulable nitrogen, and the albumose nitrogen figures donotshowaprosreesive tend- 
ency to increase or decrease. The largest difference between the analyses of fresh 
and frozen samples occurs in the acidity figures, which are larger on the average by a 
small amount in the case of the frozen samples; but even here no progressive tendency 
is shown, since the oldest samples do not snow the highest acidity nor the youngest 
the lowest. Nor is there any indication of the acidity reaching a maximum at a cer- 
tain age and then falling off. It is possible that the analysis of a lai^zer number of 
samples would produce agreeing averages in the case of acidity. It uiould also be 
mentioned that on account of the nature of the acidity determination and the lack of 
sharpness in the end point, even when using phenolphthalein, it is a questionable 
analytical procedure to magnify the minute differences as shown in the ongfinal deter- 
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minationa by calculating to the moiBture, ash, and fat free basis. It is, ingeneral, a 
doubtful procedure, to magnify the necessary errors of analytical methods. We attach 
no importance to the slight differences in the acid figures. 

With respect to the agreement of flavor between the fresh beef and 
the frozen beef he states (p. 1563) : 

In order to determine whether or not there was any change in flavor in frozen beef 
after storage which would diBtinfl:uish it from fresh beef, a frozen beef knuckle six hun- 
dred and ten davs old was boilea without seasoning ana eaten. The flavor was iden- 
tical with that of fresh beef, nor was it possible for one not knowing the age or source of the 
meat to distinguish it from fresh meat. We may say that similar tests of frozen poultry 
have resulted similarly. 

With respect to the experiments conducted and reported in this 
first paper, Mr. Richardson concludes: 

On the whole the results of the various lines of work reported in this paper, chemical 
and histological, indicate that cold storage, at temperatures below — 0.9° 0., at least, 
is an adequate and satisfactory method for the preservation of beef for a period of five 
hundred and fifty-four days, and probably for a much longer time. 

Of course, frozen meat kept for such length of time must neces- 
sarily be kept frozen until ready for consumption, and then properly 
thawed; and such experiments, while showing what can be done, 
do not relate to the actual market conditions. In the second paper, 

Siblished in the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
r. Richardson describes the purpose of the second series of experi- 
ments as follows: 

In a previous paper we developed certain methods of analysis adapted to the detec- 
tion of degradation changes in proteins and applied them to the question of determine 
ing whether or not changes of a chemical nature occur in lean beef stored for consid- 
erable periods of time in the frozen condition, or in what is commonly called '*cold- 
8torag[e '' beef. The average of a number of analyses of fresh beef compared with 
a similar average in the case of frozen beef showed results so nearly identical that 
the conclusion was reached that no changes of a chemical nature occur in lean beef 
at temperatures below 9° C. for a perioa of five hundred and fifty-four days and 
probably for a longer time; that is, changes which can be detected by the methods 
employed. It should be stated that the samples of beef used in the previous ex- 
perunents when properly stored for over two years gave no indications to the senses 
of smell and taste of deterioration. 

It remains to be demonstrated that the methods employed in the previous investi- 
^tion were suitable to the purpose in hand; that is, that they were capable of detect- 
mg changes of a chemical or biochemical kind which might occur in flesh foods under 
the influence of eUier, salts, acids, and such agencies as enzymes and bacteria. The 
wav to determine the suitability of the methods would be to store meats under con- 
ditions wherein obvious changes ensue and to make analyses of samples at intervals. 
The purpose of the present paper is, first, to show that the methoas are capable of 
detecting deterioration and, second, to follow by means of them the changes which 
occur when beef is stored in ordinary cooler temperature; that is, a few decrees above 
the freezing point — say 2-4° C. These temperatures — just above the freezing point — 
are the ones used by the large packing establishments for storing fresh meats, for ship- 

ging them in refrigerator cars, and for curing salt meats. In the butcher shop and tne 
ome, where meats are kept in ice-cooled refrigerators, there is an approximation 
to the same temperatures, but for the most part in such storage the temperatures are 
higher and consequently deterioration proceeds more rapidly. 

A sharp distinction must be made between the temperatures now being considered 
and those which were discussed in the first paper on frozen meats (—9 to —12° C), 
for. although with progressive lowering of the temperature, the conditions for bacte- 
rial multiplication and chemical activity become steadily less, still, down to the 
freezing point of water and many degrees below, suitable forms of bacteria develop 
and multiply very well in suitable media, provided only that the media are liquid. 
It is the solid condition which limits bacterial growth absolutely. In solutions 
which, because of the concentration of salts or other substances not decidedly anti- 
septic in nature, do not freeze at 0° C, suitable bacteria are capable of development 
at as low a temperature as —20° C. and posvsibly lower. Yet, in solid ice at 0° to —1° 
C, they have no power of growth, although in the same medium, liquid, at 0° to +1® 
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C. they would grow readily. Thus in frozen meats below — 9® C. bacteria do not 
develop and can not penetrate from the surfoce, while they grow readily in liquids 
at this temperature or below. Not that the juice of meat ia solid at —9^ C, but the 
solution which remains liquid is too concentrated and viscous to permit bacterial 
multiplication, and, further, this solution in frozen meats remains at segr^ted 
X>oints (mostly within the contracted muscle fibers), which are isolated by solid bar- 
riers of ice. 

There is no doubt that the bacterial flora which causes the deterioration of meat 
(for this is mainly a bacterial process) at temperatures near the freezing point differo 
more or less from that which produces similar changes at higher temperatures. This 
is a subject which has not yet been accorded the thoroughgoing investigation which 
it deserves (because of its great importance from the hvnenic, as well as me economic, 
standpoint), but each year adds some data to that available. The demonstration of the 
^neral principle stated — ^namely, that a characteristic bacterial flora excites the dete- 
rioration of meats at temperatures near the freezing point, particularly in large estab- 
lishments whose storage rooms are maintained at nxed temperatures for years, is not 
difficult; but, on the other hand, the work of developing a technique for the proper 
cultivation and study of these forms (in the case of salt meats as well as fresh) has not 
yet been carried out. 

Further, these experiments refer first to the deterioration of fresh- 
hashed beef kept at a warm temperature, the changes in meats to 
which preservative substances have been added at a temperature at 
from 2 to 4° C. and on fresh beef containing no preservatives and 
stored at a temperature of from 2^ to 4** C. In paper 2, relating to 
the experiments with the beef at from 2° to 4® Cf. and containing no 
preservative, it will be noticed that changes begin at 14 days of age, 
and that at 53 days of age there is a marked increase in total nitrogen, 
in coagulated nitrogen, in albuminose, and in meat-base nitrogen 
and in acidity. And interpreting these results in the light of the 
suggestions made by Mr. Richardson in connection with paper 1, it 
will be seen that storage at from 2^ to 4° C. does not affora as good a 
means of preservation as does the freezing of the beef, but would 
afford a means of preservation for a period of from four to six weeks. 
With respect to this experiment on fresh meat stored at from 2® to 
4^ C. Mr. Richardson says: 

In examining Table III it will be noticed that laboratory No. 3182 was analyzed 
without separation of the surface la^er. That it should have been separated is shown 
by the ammoniacal nitrogen being higher than that of the succeeding sample, No. 3415. 
In fact, it requires more than thirty-two days more of storage for the ammoniacal 
nitrogen figure determined on the interior portion to surpass that shown in the table 
at thirty-one days. Later on there is no necessity for separating exterior and interior, 
inasmuch as the whole piece is in a condition of active decomposition. 

It must not be supposed that in tests conducted upon a number of pieces of meat 
which are undergoing decomposition the course of tne process will be the same in 
each piece and that on a given date two separate pieces will yield the same analytical 
figures. Even though the pieces are as nearly uniform as selection will make them, 
there are still individual differences of structure and of composition (differences of 
fat content, for instance) which will notify the rate of penetration and multiplication of 
bacteria. It may even happen that similar pieces of meat exposed to apparently 
similar conditions will yet be invaded by bacteria, the predominating races of 
which are different. Slight differences in the nutrient substratum will sometimes 
determine the preponderating variety. And so not only the relative abundance of 
bacteria, but also the relative abundance of different kinds with different chemical 
activities, affects the course of chemical change in the decomposing material. Within 
limits, then, the putrefaction of meat may assume very different aspects. The reaction 
may be acid or alkaline to litmus or other indicators, although it usually becomes 
alkaline to litmus and remains throughout acid to phenolphthalein. A great variety 
of acid and basic bodies may be produced under various conditions, aerobic and anae- 
robic, and at various temperatures. Under anaerobic conditions we speak of putrefac- 
tion, under aerobic conditions of decay. Recent work indicates that characteristic 
stinking putrefaction can be excited only by anaerobes. In spite of the different courses 
followed in different cases of putre^tion, its characteristics are sufficiently well 
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defined to distinguish it from all other chemical processes. The same may be said of 
decay. 

The meat used in the present experiments was the part known as the ** knuckle" 
from the hind quarter of cattle. The piece is of very uniform lean composition, weighs 
usually 7 to 8 pounds, and is somewhat conical in shape, 7 inches in diameter at the 
base by 14 incnes high. 

Experiments were also carried out to determine the changes in 
beef which had been frozen for thirty-three days and had then been 
transferred to a temperature of from 2° to 4° C. At the end of the 
twentieth day of this experiment at this temperature the figures 
show a steady increase in the changes which indicate decomposition, 
all of which goes to show that the condition of the meat when entered 
into cold storage and the temperature at which it is kept and the 
temperatures at which it is transported and subsequently kept in 
retail market^, are most important factors in formulating r^ulations. 

The following reports from inspectors in the Kentucky food depart- 
ment give interesting data with respect to temperatures both in the 
wholesale and retail trade. Report from Dr. W. R. Pinnell: 

As per request I herewith submit a report on the cold-storage rooms of the various 
meat packers in Louisville. The test for temperatures of same are as follows: 

C F. Vissman & Co. 

•F. 

Chilling room 34 

Pickling cellar 35 

Dry salt room 36 

Utility and pickling room 36 

Subpickling cellar 37 

Lara room 42 

Ice box for meat to trade 36 

Louis C. Bomwasser dc Co. 

Beef chill room 35 

Pork chill room 33 

Dry salt room 35 

Pickling room 35 

Louisville Proirision Company. 

Beef chill room 35 

Pork chill room 38 

Pickling cellar 36. 

Sausage and order room 38 

Armour dc Co. 

Beef cooler 36 

Dry salt pork room 47 

Pickling room 38 

Poultry room 12 

Swift & Co. 

Has no cold storage rooms; sell from refrigerated care — 3 cars on siding. 

Car 7091 received April 18, 1910 40 

Car 10651 received April 18, 1910 36 

Car 10012 received April 20, 1910 33 

Salt pork at ordinary temperatures. 
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Omaha Packing Company. 

Receives fresh meat on Saturdays only. 

Ice box for same at 45** F. 

This meat usually disposed of within 24 hours. 

Salt pork kept at ordmary temperatures. 

Armour's poultry room only instance where meat was kept in time storage . This bad 
been in storage since November, 1909. 

I herewith submit a report of inspection of the ice boxes of various retail meat 
dealers. 

F, jB. Montgomery. — 701 West Broadway. Meat from Louisville Provision Com- 
pany. Ice box at 44® F. 

H.A. Kraft — Kentucky Market, Fifth and Green streets. Does his own slaughter- 
ing. Ice box at 40® F. Has machine for same. 

John Fu^L — Kentucky Market, Fifth and Green streets. Meat from Armour A 
Go. Same on bench. Ice box, 45® F. 

George C. Kraft. — Kentucky Market, Fifth and Green streets. Sometimes has 
Annour's meat; none at present. Does mostly own daughtering. Ice box, 43® F. 

N. Wile & Co. — Ninth and Market streets. Meat from L. P. Bomwaaser & Co. 
Ice box at 41® F. 

Louisville Meat Market. — 222 South Second street. Meat froYn Armour & Co. 
Meat from Swift & Co. Kills some himself; handles Armour's product chiefly. 
Some of Swift's meat on bench and rack. Ice box at 44® F. 

Fulton Market. — ^224 South Second street. B. Laiunlein, proprietor. Armour & 
Go's exclusively. Meat on bench. Ice box at 45® F. 

Falls City Meat Market. — 226 South Second street. Meat from Armour & Co. Meat 
from Swift & Co. Some local. Some meat on block and counter. Ice box, 45® F. 

Report from Mr. B. F. ScherflSus: 

April 23, 1910. 

The following are temperatures registered in some of the meat-store refrigerators: 

•F. 

Armour <& Co 39 

Harp Brothers 56 

Kaufman Company 42 

G. W.Lanckart 46 

T. B. Clemmons & Bro 42 

J.D.Foster 44 

Moore Brothers 45 

All the refrigerators are kept well supplied with ice and constructed much alike. 
The differences in temperatiu^ are due mainly to the frequency by which the boxes 
4ure opened for taking meat out. 

In the report of the Massachusetts state board of health for 1907 
Dr. William F. Boos publishes experiments with respect to poultry 
drawn and undrawn and kept in cold storage, and this expermienter 
concludes (p. 335) : 

1. Poultry kept at temperatures ranging from +5° to —14^ F. undeigoes no decom- 
position as a result of bacterial activity. 

2. Freezing destroys the red and some of the white blood corpuscles. 

3. Freezing temperatures as low as —14^ F. destroy a large percentage of the bacteria 
present, but do not affect the more resistant ones. 

4. Wnen the tissues are thawed they become moistened by the melting ice crystals, 
and in this condition bacterial growth is facilitated and decomposition of the tissues 
and contents of the cells is promoted. 

5. In the drawn chickens placed in cold storage aerobic conditions prevailed through- 
out the pleuro-peritoneal cavities. The undrawn chickens showed much smafler 
numbers of bacteria in the pleuro-peritoneal cavities. On account of the closed 
cavity, partial anaerobic conditions prevailed in these birds. 

In decomposing meats, putrefactive aerobic bacteria may possibly produce the 
primary stages and prepare the way for anaerobes which possibly control the inter- 
mediate BtSjges of decomposition. By the combined action of both, decay is brought 
about, but it is probably finished by aerobic bacteria. 

From these facts it appears that, given the aerobic conditions and the larger num- 
bers of bacteria growing on the moist surfaces and tissues of a thawed drawn chicken. 
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decompodtion will proceed at a more rapid rate than with an undrawn one containing 
fewer oacteria existing under partial anaerobic conditions. 

6. In freshly Jcilled, unfrozen drawn chickens the surfaces and tissues become dry 
within a very short time, and, although aerobic conditions prevail, the bacteria can 
not grow because of lack of moisture. 

7. In freshly killed, unfrozen, and undrawn chickens, on account of the closed 
pleuro-peritoneal cavities there is no drying of the tissues and surfaces, and facultative 
aerobic and anaerobic bacteria from the intestines rapidly cause decomposition. 

8. By the removal of the viscera without the spilling of the contents of the alimen- 
tary tract decomposition can be prevented absolutely. The operation requires about 
two minutes. 

9. Briefly stated, decomposition depends largely upon the presence of moisture 
in the tissues, for moisture is absolutely essential to oacterial growth. In freshly 
killed birds, ordinarily or properly drawn, the surfaces quicklv become dry. In 
cold-storage birds, no matter how they are drawn, the tissues will be moist, because 
of the melting of the crystals of ice. If properly drawn, there would be but few bac- 
teria present capable of causing decomposition. 

In the Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1907 Mary E. 
Pennington, special agent, publishes a report with drawings on 
'* Changes taking place in chickens in cold storage.'' That experi- 
menter sets forth conclusions as follows (p. 206) : 

The changes in the chickens which have been described are not the most pro- 
nounced of their kind, other specimens exhibiting more marked degenerations and 
some showing better conditions. These were, rather, alterations representing as 
nearly as possible the mean. 

Such being the case, the dictum of the warehousemen that there is no change in 
cold-stora^ poultr}^ and that it may be kept for an indefinite period can not be 
accepted m its entirety. Both microscopic study and the taste of the cooked fowl 
confirm the fact that, microscopically, visible degeneration does take place. 

Considering the enormous nrowth and the wide extent of the refrigeration of food- 
stuffs, as well as the absolute lack of authoritative supervision of such frozen products 
before they are offered for sale, it seems most desirable that a careful study snould be 
made to determine whether such alterations as have been noted affect the appearance 
and histological integrity of the flesh only, or whether, as has been asserted oy some, 
the consumption of poultry after long periods of cold storage is not responsible for 
some of the obscure intestinal disorders and the imperfect metabolism from which 
modem humanity, especially the dwellers in large cities, are so apt to suffer. 

The introduction to Mrs. Pennington's article is also of most 
important interest, and is as follows (p. 197): 

While the preservation of food by cold has been in practical use for many hundred 
years, it has remained for the nineteenth and twentieth centuries to extend this 
industry to all parts of the civilized world and so successfully to commercialize the 
process of producing cold artificially that it is not only financially a success but is 
now indispensable to the food producer. Cold storage is entirely changing the char- 
acter of tne diet of certain tropical or semitropical peoples, and, judging from the 
results of the introduction of ice into the Philippines, to their betterment. To our 
outlying possessions we are sending refrigerated articles, but the colonies of other 
nations are supplying the mother country with immense quantities of produce and 
are developing resources which, without artificial refrigeration, would lie dormant. 

Especially mteresting in this relation is the report on cold-storage poultry sent by 
New Zealand to England. In 1905 this colony shipped 15,176 birds — almost exclu- 
sively chickens and ducklings. They were frozen at 18° to 22° F. and transported in 
cold rooms, the temperature of which was generally somewhat below 15° F. 

To insure the character of the birds exported in a frozen condition the New Zealand 
department of agriculture has arranged to receive them alive at the four principal 
ports of that island, kill, pluck, pack, freeze, and store them for a charge of 4d. each, 
a sum which is lower than the producer would have to pay working independently. 
The department also inspects each bird and reserves the right to reject any which are 
unsuitable, it having formulated a series of requirements regarding age, weight, etc., 
to which all the producers are required to conform. 

This method removes one great difficulty and source of danger in the refrigeration 
of food products, namely, improper and unclean methods of killing and preparing for 
storage, and, what is even more important, it guarantees such prompt deposit ot the 
birds in the refrigerating rooms that any decomposition previous to storage is prevented. 
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Although it is impoasible to obtain exact statistics on the subject, it is estimated 
that approximately from 75 to 90 per cent of all the poultry produced in the United 
States is, for a longer or shorter period, preserved in cold storage. While the number 
of ducks, turkeys, and geese is by no means small, chickens, of course, are greatly in 
the majority, and from the appearance of the cold-storage warehouses in our laige 
cities it would seem to be almost a matter of routine that ever^ chicken intended ror 
market should sojourn there for a certain, or rather an uncertain, time. 

Studies on eggs and on such fruits as the apple and pear show that 
the fit condition of the product when entered into cold storage, the 
temperature, humidity; and sanitary condition of the plant, the 
placement of the product, wrapped or otherwise, while in cold storage, 
the length of time kept, and the treatment in the retail market ana 
by the consumer after the product leaves cold storage are all factors in 
determining the amount of deterioration in the product. Take 
butter, for example. The character of the cream from which it is 
made, its buttermilk content, the condition of the tub into which it 
is put, whether paraffined, salted, or brined, are all factors which aSect 
the keeping qualities or the stored butter. Process butter, for 
example, is reported to have poor keeping quahties m cold storage. 
Oleomargarine is reported to have good keeping quaUties. In Uie 
cold storage of apples, for example, the time and manner of packingi 
the time mtervening before stored, the wrapping of each apple, 
together with other conditions and temperatures, nave been found 
to mfluence the keeping quality. The ripening process can be retarded 
and the transfer oi rot from one apple to another can be prevented 
by wrapping the apple or pear. 

There has been considerable litigation in actions for alleged dam- 
age to various food products while kept in cold-storage warehouses, 
a number of which cases are ^ouped m the footnotes in connection 
with Allen v. Sommers (52 L. K. A., 106). The decisions in all such 
cases indicate that the question of temperature and sanitary condi- 
tions attending the operations of the cold-storage plants are deter- 
mining factors in granting or refusing damages. 

In view of all the above, the food-control officials of Kentucky 
desire to give unqualified support to the passage of a federal law 
which will require the various food products intended for and trans- 

{)orted throughout interstate commerce to be labeled to show the 
ength of time held in cold storage and the temperatures at which 
held. Such a measure should also look to the fitness of the meat, 
poultry, eggs, fish, fruit, butter, cheese, and so on, entered into the 
cold-storage warehouses and intended for interstate and foreign 
commerce, and should also apply to the sanitary condition of the cold- 
storage plant, refrigerating car, and the depot into which the original 
package of cold-storage products is received from interstate com- 
merce and held. 

This labeling will work some hardship, of course, but in the end 
it will result in brining to the cold storage industries confidence of 
the consumer in this absolutely necessary method of food preser- 
vation. 

There can be no legitimate objection to thus turning the cold- 
storage problems over by means of 4he plain label to all of the 
chemists, bacteriologists, refrigerating engineers, the trade, and the 
consumer to work out and adjust. And when the merchant is required 
to give the consumer the facts as to cold storage, it can be depended 
on that there will be a widespread effort to correct, as far as possible, 
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all of the problems which affect the quality of the products stored 
and to keep the stored products on the move to the market. Such 
method of labeling should be sufficient without a time limit, but 
if a time limit is med in the bill, such a limit should be based upon 
each individual product and the temperature and sanitary condition 
and other methods under which it is stored and not upon a blanket 
prohibitory limit, as contemplated in Senate bill 7649 before the 
committee. 

The American cold-storage trade should join in the support of 
proposed labeling and sanitary provisions of law, for such a propo- 
sition is too fair to be successfully defeated in the end. By commg 
forward with cooperative effort to assist the Federal and State Gk>v- 
enunenta in the correction of any abuses and in recognizing the rights 
which the people who eat the stored products have m the matter the 

S resent condition, a growing one, can be turned to good account. 
In the other hand, if those who see the necessity for certain govern- 
mental regulations of the cold-storage business are rec|uired to bring 
forth the worst examples of abuses, as was necessary in the fight for 
ttie food and dru£ laws of the country, such action, while securing 
ibe passage of federal, state, and mumcipal cold-storage laws, will at 
the same time shake the confidence of the consuming public both in 
home and foreign markets. 

(The committee thereupon, at 12 o'clock meridian, adjourned to 
Thursday, May 12, at 10 a. m.) 



THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1010. 

Committee on Manufactures, 

Thursday^ May i«, 1910. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Senators Hey bum (chairman), Gallinger, Oliver, and 
Smith. 

STATEMEKT OF MB. CHABLES H. UTLET, BOSTON, MASS. 

The Chairman. Mr. Utley, you are familiar with this bill, I pre- 
sume, that is under consideration by the committee? 

Mr. Utley. I have read the bill. 

The Chairman. Have you any objections to urge against it? 

Mr. Utley. I have some objections to it ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We would be glad to hear them. 

Mr. Utley. It is proper and natural that this bill, like all other 
measures, should first be considered from the standpoint of its ob- 
ject — ^what it proposes to accomplish if adopted — ^ana whether exist- 
mg conditions are such as warrant and make desirable such 
legislation. 

This bill, similar in many respects to legislation which has been 
proposed in various States in connection with cold storage, appar- 
ently has been prompted by a desire to accomplish one oi two 
results or a combination of both. 

First To reduce the selling price of perishable food. 
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Second. To protect the public from the possibility of oonsuming 
food that is likely to be injurious. 

To classify in another way, one can be called mercantile legisla- 
tion, the other health legislation. In this, as in ahnost every instance^ 
there is an illogical, impracticable attempt to combine and mix these 
two propositions. They should be separated and considered inde- 
pendently. 

If a time limit upon the storage of any article is proposed as a 
health measure, the reason is presumably based on the assumption 
that after the expiration of a certain period of time food has under- 
gone certain changes which render it unfit for consumption. This 
as a broad general proposition is true ; but no arbitrary time limit 
can be set which is applicable to all varieties of food or applicable 
under any and all circumstances and conditions to any one par- 
ticular food. 

To illustrate: Eggs in storage longer than about ten months de- 
teriorate very rapidly and soon become very nearlv valueless. Butter, 
cheese, macaroni, and numerous other articles could be kept two years 
and would not show sufficient deterioration to affect their being 

Ealatable or wholesome. On the other hand, certain eggs might not 
e put in cold storage until after they had been kept elsewhere under 
uniavorable conditions and these eggs might in two or three months 
time become worthless. 

Other articles which might under proper conditions keep for a 
long period would only keep a short time if condition at time of 
storage was not good. A time-limit law is difficult to make prac- 
ticable, for if it were desirable to hold goods longer than the time 
named as a limit, goods could be held a portion of the total time de- 
sired out of cold storage or a part of the time in one warehouse and 
part of the time in another warehouse. 

Information as to the length of time that goods have been held 
in storage is not conclusive as to the age of article. This can only 
be ascertained by knowing the date of production of the article, and 
this is far more important and valuable information than the date 
of storage. 

The Canadian commissioner of agriculture, J. A. Ruddick, states 
in his official report : 

Suggestions to limit the period of storage ignore the fact that the condition 
of the goods when placed in store is of infinitely greater importance than the 
length of the storage period. 

No definitely stated time can effectuallv accomplish the result de- 
sired. Articles may become unfit for fooa in less time than the limit 
and they might be perfectly wholesome if kept for a longer period. 
The only proper limit is such time that they are wholesome regardless 
of whether they have been in or out of cold storage. 

Our present rigid health laws with power given to officials to 
inspect and condemn whatever is not suitable for consumption seem 
to be sufficient to protect the public. If they are not it would be 
desirable to make tnem so. 

It could not fairly and logically be limited to articles in cold 
storage; in this aspect of the case any reason justifying such a 
limitation would apply to any and all articles stored in any sort 
of a warehouse. Tne fundamental principle involved, in its bearing 
and relation ^o the perishable articles stored in a cold-storage ware- 
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house, is tlie same as that of any warehouse in its adaptation to the 
care and preservation of the articles stored. 

It is simply the employment of methods best adapted to give best 
service and best results so far as the articles storM are concerned. 
Grain, cotton, wool, tobacco, dry goods, groceries, and other merchan- 
dise from the force of necessity require to be stored for various 
lengths of time, and are stored in warehouses so constructed and 
arranged as to keep the articles stored in the best possible condition 
and prevent as far as possible any deterioration. 

It is this same fundamental principle and nothing more which 
is employed by a cold-storage house to protect and preserve perishable 
articles. If the principle is wrong to store any goods in cold storage, 
it is equally wrong to hold goods of any sort in storage, and criticism 
affainst the former practice and any restriction as to length of time 
wnich goods may be stored logically and fairly should apply to all. 

If a time limit is placed what is to be done with the goods at the 
expiration of this time ? If the goods aBe condemned and destroyed, 
would the destruction of a large quantity of perfectly wholesome 
food tend to make the cost of such food lower to the consumer? 

If a dealer had to face a possible condition of being forced to sell 
at a ffreat loss a large quantity of goods, on or before a stated date, 
woula he be likely to conduct his ousiness so as to have a surplus 
stock to draw from in time of scarcity ? 

As a matter of fact, comparatively few articles are held in cold 
storage even as long as a year, so that the practical effect on the 
business of cold storage would be of so very great injury, but the ap- 
plication of this proposed limitation simply to goods in cold storage 
IS making a distinction which not only is apparently unreasonable 
and illogical and decidedly objectionable, but is the establishing of 
a principle which is likely to be most undesirable and possibly more 
far-reaching than would be at first imagined. 

If such alaw could be made and enforced, would it not be reasonable 
to anticipate laws limiting the time a person could hold real estate 
or any ikher property? 

Presumably the object of labeling articles in cold storage is to 
^ve the consumer information as to the age of the article ; informa- 
tion as to the length of time the article has oeen in cold storage by no 
means gives this information, as considerable time might lapse be- 
tween tne time of production and the time when goods went into 
storage, or considerable time between date of going out of cold stor- 
age and into consumption. It is almost, if not quite, impracticable 
to make results desired effective, as the branding of packages from 
which contents are taken before going to consumer gives no informa- 
tion to the consumer. 

MsLjOT Gaynor, of New York, in his veto message on an ordinance 
requiring labeling of goods in cold storage, shows clearly the objec- 
tions to this feature of the bill. 

There has not been, so far as my knowledge goes, sufficient evidence 
to show that the operation of the cold-storage business has been in 
any way responsible for or instrumental in advancing prices, or to 
show that the health of the public has been unfavorably affected to 
warrant the enactment of such a bill as you have under consideration. 
Such feeling as has been aroused is largely due to a misapprehension 
and lack of a full knowledge of the actual facts. If any measure 
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should be desirable, the only measure likely to accomplish results 
desired would be to establish government inspection, such as favored 
by the Warehousemen's Association. 

I submit with this a statement bearing on the general subject of 
cold storage, also a list of articles which are storea at various times 
by our company. It can readily be seen that there are many articles 
on this list that would imdergo but little change which would affect 
their palatable or wholesome qualities. To aassify these articles 
as adulterated would be most unreasonable — as unreasonable as to 
declare that wool, after being stored a year, should be considered as 
cotton. 

The present cold-storage warehouse is simply the evolution from 
the farmer's or produce dealer's cellar where was kept the surplus 
make of butter or vegetables for such a time as the conditions per- 
mitted, for use when circumstances restricted or made impossible the 
production or raisins of these articles. This evolution from the 
primitive method oi preserving and holding perishable food to 
the present modern cola-storage warehouse, has been the result of the 
best tliought and the most careful and often costly experiment of not 
only the capitalist but of the scientist in even^ department, as well 
as the architect and builder, and to-day it stands almost if not wholly 
unequaled as an example of a modern institution, the resiilt of these 
combined efforts. It should be kept in mind that cold storage is 
simply one method employed to preserve certain articles of food — 
it is at the present time the best method known — and if restrictions 
are placed on this method, or if prohibited, other methods less desir- 
able or effectual would be used, methods which the cold storage has 
supplanted to a great extent — such as the preserving of eggs by hold- 
ing in brine, and by canning to a larger extent a great many other 
articles. 

While there is a great variety of articles stored for a greater or 
less time in cold storage, the articles stored in greatest quantity are 
butter, eggs, cheese, poultry, fish, and at times certain cuts of meat. 
The reason for storing and the benefit gained by producer, owner, 
and consumer by the storage of any of these articles apply to all, 
and they are simply these — ^taking eggs as an illustration. During 
March, April, ana May, the best quality and the largest quantity of 
eggs are produced, of the total amount of eggs produced in this 
country during the year at least 50 per cent are produced in the 
period named, and is far in excess of what can be consumed during 
that time. If no adequate and successful means existed to care for 
and preserve the surplus production several things would eventually 
result. There would be a greatly diminished production, for if it 
were necessary for the entire production in time of plenty to be con- 
smned during that period, prices would be forced to so low a point 
as to be unprofitable to^ the producer ; consecjuently, there woula fol- 
low a smaller production of eggs, and this would also mean thai 
less poultry would be raised. From the consumers' standpoint, with- 
out eggs kept in some way from the time of the year when the supply 
exceeded the natural consumption, they would probably sell for $1 
a dozen, or more, as far as they sold at all in the early part of every 
winter. 

The situation is similar to that of a community dependent for its 
water supply upon a stream. Where there is a great and over- 
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abundance of water during the spring months and a scarcity at other 
times, the only method to secure a sufficient supply is to hold back 
some portion of the water in a reservoir or there would not be a 
sufficient supply in time of drought. The cold-storage house simply 
acts as a reservoir, so far as the perishable articles therein stored are 
concerned, and in this function acts the same as other warehouses 
where cotton, wheat, tobacco, groceries, etc., are stored. The busi- 
ness of the cold-storage warehouses is confined almost exclusively to 
fiu-nishing space for the storage of goods which are owned by a large 
number of firms and individuals, each acting independently as to 
the quantity of goods stored and the duration of storage. Any per- 
son desiring may avail himself of the opportunity of placing in 
storage such supplies as he may desire, which could be purchased 
when the quality of various articles is at its best and prices the low- 
est, and withdrawn when reenlargement of the family refrigerator. 
Now, as to the len^h of time that goods are stored. The natural limit 
to the length of time that any article is stored is a period somewhat 
less than the time that intervenes from one time oi surplus produc- 
tions to another. There is nothing to be gained by holding for a 
longer time. The actual time that goods are held varies greatly 
within this limit, and while influenced by conditions and circum- 
Ftances, is controlled and governed entirely by the hundreds of dif- 
ferent owners. There is no combination, no organization, influencing 
or controlling this feature of the business; it is practically ana 
actually the result of each owner exercising his business judgment 
in disposing of the goods he owns, the same as any merchant exer- 
cises in disposing of the goods he deals in, a right which has, so far 
as I know, never been questioned or denied him. In actual operation 
with such a large number of owners, representing various views, a 
considerable quantity is being sold and withdrawn for consumption 
continually, and it is quite frequently the case that the owners of 
goods holding the longest make the least profit, often a loss. 

It may not be realized by the public at large that to a wholesale 
dealer 2 cents per pound profit on butter or 2 cents a dozen on eggs 
is considered a large pront, and that the average profit covering a 
period of say five or ten years would be less than one-half this 
amount. As to the effect on goods stored, so far as quality and its 
food value is concerned, it must be borne in mind that perishable 
articles are still perishable whether in or out of cold storage. No one 
realizes this more than the dealer in these goods, and to him must 
be given at least the credit of not being so foolish as to keep his 

floods in storage for such a length of time that would cause a total 
OSS, or for a length of time when they have so deteriorated as not 
to bring as much as they would if they went into consumption when 
in good condition. You can take my word for it that the produce 
dealers of Boston are a very able, shrewd set of men, and are not 
holding goods, paying storage charges and interest on money invested, 
beyond a time when they will sell for full market values, and this 
means when they are in good condition. While any imperfection 
in goods is usually attributed by the consumer to cold storage, almost 
invariably it is due to some other cause. 

The Chairman. Now, are there any particular points that you 
would like to bring out ? 
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Mr. Utlby. The points that I would like to bring out are with 
regard to the time limit. I do not consider that it is a good healthy 
measure. I have covered that in my remarks. Now, so far as the 
second section of the bill is concerned in regard to the proposed 
methods of labeling, that does not — by giving the length of time that 
goods are in cold storage — that does not give the information that I 
suppose is desired, if any information is desirable, which is more 
the length of time when the goods were produced, because that would 
give no definite information — the length of time that they were simply 
m the storage. 

The Chairman. I would say there that it would probably be pro- 
vided in this bill that the date of the killing, the date when it is 
placed in cold storage, and the date when it is taken out, and if re^ 
placed, the date when replaced would probably be required, so that 
that would cover your objection there. 

Mr. Utley. Of course, if there are going to be some changes in the 
provisions of the bill, probably some objections which I have will be 
removed. Mr. J. A. Ruddick, of Ottawa, Canada, says : 

Suggestions to limit the period of storage Ignore the fact that the condition 
of the goods when placed In storage Is of infinitely greater Importance than the 
length of the storage. 

The Chairman. What difficulty is there in labeling goods? 

Mr. UTMiY. Wliat difficulty ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Utley. Well, I suppose you mean objection to it? 

The Chairman. Yes; wnat is the objection to it? 

Mr. Utley. Well, there is no objection if it will give absolute 
information. 

The Chairman. Why could absolute information not be given by 
a process of labeling? 

Mr. Utley. Well, I can imagine a condition where goods may be 
taken out of cold storage and deteriorate after coming out of cold 
storage, and the cold storage will be in no way to blame for the sub- 
sequent condition of those goods, but having been marked in that way 
it would throw a reflection on the cold storage that didn't properly 
belong to it. 

The Chairman. Suppose the date when it was removed from cold 
storage was put on the article, wouldn't that obviate your objection ? 

Mr. Utley. That wouldn't obviate it absolutely, because there 
would still be the possibility of an inference that tlie damage was 
done in cold storage. ^ The Massachusetts commission, which has 
been investi^ting and inquiring very fully into our matters in rela- 
tion to the high cost of living, have ^ven a considerable space to the 
matter of cold storage, and in speaking of the matter of this par- 
ticular bill they speak of it as follows: 

a bill has been introduced In the United States Senate by Senator Lodge, 
chairman of the National Committee on Wages and Prices of Commodities 
(S. 7649), which provides that any article of food held in cold storage for more 
than a year shall be deemed adulterated. This proposal of a fixed time limit 
for holding food products in cold storage is open to objection. No arbitrary 
limit could be set which would apply satisfactorily to all varieties of food, be^ 
cause the period during which they could be kept in satisfactory condition by 
cold storage Tories. In the case of eggs six months would be too short, and 
would prevent holding eggs over the Interval between the period of abundance, 
which ends In the month of May, and the period of scarcity, which begins in 
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NoTember. A period of one year would not interfere seriously with the legiti- 
nuite features of cold-storage business, but on the other hand would have no 
appreciable effect for good. In general, the business interests of dealers who 
place goods in cold storage may be depended upon to adjust the periods of cold 
storage to the requirements of the consuming public. 

The Chaibman. What is that you are reading? 

Mr. Utley. The Massachusetts report. 

The Chairman. That is, the investigation in Massachusetts in 
regard to this matter, referring to this recently. We will have that. 
It would only duplicate it to read it into the record now. 

Mr. Utley. You asked a Question with regard to the branding of 
the goods and the dating of tnem. I will give my own views. They 
are speaking about the branding as being entirely impracticable. 

The Chaibman. Well, give your views on the subject. 

Mr. Utley. I believe it to be entirely impracticable. 

The Chaibman. Why is it impracticable? 

Mr. Utley. Because, as proviaed in the bill at the present time — I 
am referring to the present bill; of course if there are modifica- 
tions 

The Chaibman. Just disregard that. The form of the bill is to 
be determined by the committee afterwards in executive session, and 
taking the testimony in regard to gathering knowledge to enable us 
to frame a bill. 

Senator Oliveb. We would like to hear from you, not onlv your 
objection to this bill which will undoubtedly be modified by the 
committee, but any objections which your experience leads you to 
make with regard to the prcJper kind or a bill. 

Mr. Utley. Well, I will say in regard to that one feature — I say 
information as to the length of time that goods have been held in 
storage is not conclusive as to the age of the article. This can only 
be ascertained by having the date of the production of the article, 
and this is far more valuable information than the date of the storage. 

Senator Smith. Well, we had testimony here from Doctor Wiley 
to the effect that a certain period, even though the article went in 
absolutely fresh, there was a day beyond which, even though the 
article was kept frozen — there was a period beyond which it did 
become unwholesome, and this committee is laboring to get at how 
we can best find that out, when it does become deteriorated, and what 
would be your objection — is there any serious objection to your label- 
ing the article when it comes in — the date of slaughter,' the date of 
bemg put into cold storage, and then you have it labeled when it 
comes out, so that the public can be aware of the age of the article, 
and on the testimony or scientists, decide whether or not it has p>assed 
what is considered the limit of safety to use. I believe that is the 
object of the bill. 

Mr. Utley. Taking up your statement there, in the first place, my 
understanding after reading Doctor Wiley's statement was that he 
did not say that it became unwholesome, but that it was not so 
palatable. 

Senator Smith. I believe that Doctor Wiley stated in conjunction 
with that, that when they became unpalatable it was in a measure 
unwholesome. 
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Mr. Utlby. I think there would be a good many scientists of 
equal standing that would have some little different opinion on that 
question, as to whether certain foods are palatable or wholesome, or 
unwholesome. You take the matter of eggs; they are stored in 
cases, 30 dozen in a case. When they come out of cold storage they 
go to a dealer, and from the dealer they are taken out of the cases 
and go into small packages, and I do not see how the information 
will ever reach the actual consumer as to the date of the storage. It 
is going to require a tremendous force to do it. 

Senator Oliver. I confess that they are generally scrambled when 
they get to the consumer. 

The Chaibman. Is there any difference between that proposition 
and the proposition of the box of cigars, where it is prohibited that 
a box can be used again after once being emptied of the cigars — once 
the stamp has been broken, and the cigars gone, why, there is a 
penalty for refilling that box. Now, after a case of egj^ is broken, 
why not have a law that provides that you shall not refill that box? 

Mr. Utley. I understand that that only applied to stated pack- 
ages. There can be nothing to prevent their peing taken out and 
repacked in others. I have oeen engaged practically in the produce 
business ever since I was able to go in aiiy business, and I see no 
way that you can practically accomplish giving the consumer the 
knowledge as to the age of an egg unless all this is branded. 

The C&AiRMAN. W3l, the suggestion that I have made as to the 
case where eggs are sold in the case, or out of the case, from the 
cases, rather, would there be any difficulty in branding the eggs? 

Mr. Utley. I don't think there would be any difficulty in brand- 
ing the eggs, but I don't think it would be very success^l in giving 
the consumer the knowledge. 

The Chairman. We notice in the examination of the pure-food 
law that the purchaser is always on the inquiry and become detec- 
tives, and the merchant is very careful about having anything that 
will not bear inspection. 

Mr. Utley. I will take another case. Take the case of small fish 
that are stored in cases like smelts. They are taken out and sold, 
and I do not see any fish can be labeled in such a way that will give 
the consumer the information that they desire. 

The Chairman. Why can not those cases be branded? 

Mr. Utley. The cases can. 

The Chairman. Well, the law prohibiting the refilling of cases 
would probably take care of that, would it not? 

Mr. Utley. When they come to a dealer's place they are put on his 
stand and sold from there and they are not sold out of the case. 

The Chairman. Well, they could be sold out of the case, could thev 
not? 

Mr. Utley. I do not think they could. 

The Chairman. Would it not merely mean a little different 
method of packing, like cigars, for instance ? You doubtless remem- 
ber when the same question was raised as to the refilling of boxes. A 
good many people got into trouble hj trying to avoid the law and a 
great many claimed it was impracticable for the local dealer, who 
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seUs probably half a dozen cigars in the week ; he couldn v 
they soon found a way of doing it. 

Mr. Utlet. Now, isn't it impracticable to do it with fish? 

The Chairman. I don't thinx so. 

Senator Oliver. Let me ask you with regard to cases particularly. 
Isn't the custom to use the cases over and over again? 

Mr. Utley. No, it is not; but the custom is this: That when the 
eg^ are taken out of cold stora^ in the fall, the dealers handle them 
and candle each egg, and put tnem into another case. He sorts out 
any egcs that show any indication of deterioration, and then they 
are sola in that way. 

Senator Oliver. Some sold as fresh eggs and some sold as omelet 
eggs ; is that right ? 

Mr. Utley. Sometimes. It is a natural business instinct of a 
dealer not to send any bad eggs to anyone, because that would 
interfere with his trade. 

Senator Smith. I do not think that the question of eggs — ^so far 
as ^gs is concerned, I know that there is a plan in my State that 
obviates anv difficulty as to the egg. The shell of an egg is very 
porous, and there is one dealer that I know of that has a little 
mdelible stamp, and every egg that he touches he dates it, and you 
can not get it off. You see the shell is so porous ; but that would not 
apply to other commodities in cold storage. Take fish, for instance, 
you couldn't stamp them. Now, eggs are easily protected from any 
deception bv stamping the shell, requiring that they shall be stamped 
on tne shell, because that is indelible and the shell takes print just 
like paper. 

TTie Chairmak. You say that there is now a system of stamping 
an egg? 

Senator Smith. We have it out in our State. 

The Chairman. Light enough not to break the shell ? 

Senator Smith. Just touch it and it absorbs it, just like porous. 

Senator Oliver. Does the dealer do that or the farmer? 

Senator Smith. We require it. The man that don't do that we 
don't buy of him. 

Senator Oliver. It is the custom in some hotels to stamp eggs, but 
this stamp purports to give the date of the laying of the egg. 

Senator Smith. That is what we want. 

The Chairman. They have been doing that for some time in hotels. 

Senator Smith. You can not obliterate it; it is absorbed by the 
shell just like the shell will absorb kerosene. If you put a box of 
efflgs near a can of kerosene the eggs will absorb the kerosene. 

The Chairman. Like existing penalties for perpetrating any frauds. 
a few punishments would probablv prevent them from misprinting. 

Senator Smith. But how would you print fish or meat ? 

The Chairman. We have a witness here who will tell us how to 
brand fish and meat. 

Mr. Utley. How would you brand a box of raisins, and here are 
a list of articles stored, turnips, and grapes, and cereals, and cauli- 
flower, pickles, bananas, eggplant, sweetbreads 

The Chairman. That is an article I hope they will get the brand 
on — sweetbreads. 

«. Kept 1272, 61-3 10 
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/y, lemons. 
iS there any difficulty in branding the pack- 
box or a bag, or the stem of a banana bunch, 
iid? It is easy enough to provide that every- 
dt of packages. Now, is there any difficulty in 
^es? 
ire is no difficulty, but it will entail a very great 
^dy. 
^v. You think it will ? 
Yes, sir. 
>(MAK. Is it not true now that a great many merchants 
^t brand, or dating stamp on their goods! 
Mr. Utley. Not the goods that they store. 
The Chaibmak. Not at all ? 
Mr. Utley. No, sir. 

The Chaibhan. They do not sell any goods that have a secret 
stamp on that tells the date? 
Mr. Utlet. We do not sell any goods. 
The Chairman. You only hanme goods for others ? 
Mr. Utley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And there are no dates, either in cipher or other- 
wise, on them? 
Mr. Utley. Not to my knowledge. 
The Chairman. What goods do you handle? 
Mr. Utley. I can give you a list of goods that we stored for last 
year. 

The Chairman. Would you file that list with us and testify from 
it as to the goods that you stored? 

Mr. Utley. There is a list [indicating]. I haven't counted them 
up^ut I should think that there were a hundred different articles. 

The Chairman. And none of them bear any stamp in the nature 
of either a private mark or an open mark? 

Mr. Utley. Not to our knowledge, except the numbers that we 
put on the lots — ^what we call storage numbers, designating other 
storage lots. 
The Chairman. Does that contain a date? 
Mr. Utley. That does not contain a date. 

The Chairman. Now, is that a complete list of the things that you 
handle? 
Mr. Utley. Substantially ; it is intended to be. 
The Chairman. Now, have you (juantities on that list? 
Mr. Utley. I have not the quantities on that list. I have the quan- 
tities on another list. 

The Chairman. Will you kindly put that list in evidence that you 
have just referred to before going mto any other matter, so that it 
will be in connection with your testimony. 

List of articlea stored in toarehouaes. 



Poultry- 


Apricots. 


Parsnips. 


FlBh for bait 


Citron. 


Butter. 


Oranges. 


Confectionery. 


Provisions. 


Peara. 


Spinach. 


Bice. 


Berries. 


Cabbage. 


Beer. 


Figs. 


Onions. 


Bulbs. 
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Slmpa 


Horse-radish. 


Nuts. 


Ontta-percluu 


Cheese. 


Pease. 


Cider. 


Flour. 


Carrots. 


Preeeryes. 


MaearooL 


Turnips. 


Orape fruit. 


Ferns. 


Squash. 


Oils. 


Condensed milk. 


Melons. 


Fun. 


Fruit Juices. 


B3gg& 




Jellies. 


Cereals. 


dams. 


Pickles. 


Peanuts. 


Honey. 


Salad dressing. 


Plant& 


Chestnuts. 


Maple sirup. 


Canned goods. 


Hams. 


Woolens. 


Yam. 


Peaches. 


Parsley. 


Apple waste. 


Anchoyle& 


Shrimp. 


. Cauliflower. 


Cherries. 


Crab& 


Oleomargarine. 


Dried fish. 


Bananaa 


Maple sugar. 


Holly. 


Cream. 


Skins. 


Peppers. 


Hops. 


Shallots. 


Rhubarb. 


Sauerkraut. 


Scallops. 


SweetbreadSL 


Caviar. 


Lobsters. 


Sponges. 


Smoked fish. 


Buckwheat 


Herbs. 


Eggplant 


Cucumbers. 


Dried meats. 


Laurel leaves. 


Lard. 


Game. 


Radishes. 


Sausage casings. 


Oysters. 


Mushrooms. 


Brussels sprouts. 


Lemons. 


Olive oil. 


Pickled fish. 


Cranberries. 


Wlnea 


Limes. 


California fruits. 


Pickled meata 


Smilaz leaves. 


Dates. 


Food fish, fresh. 


Pineapples. 


Evaporated peaches. 


Meat, fresh. 


String beans. 


Currants. 


Apples. 


Olives. 


Beans. 


Grapes. 


Candied fruita 


Potatoea 


Raisins. 


Smoked meats. 


Lettuce. 


Prunes. 




Asparagus. 


Evaporated apples. 





Mr. Utlbt. Let me make clear; I think this is the list that you 
referred to a while ago, the list of quantities. This is a list showing 
two years with the increase and decrease [indicating], I would like 
to have it stated that these are the quantities received during the 
year, not the quantities at any one jjarticular time. There have been 
most misleading statements made inferring that the quantities re- 
ceived during the year was the quantity on hand at one time. 

[The following is the list :] 

Receipt and delivery of goods at cold-storage icarchouses, years ending March 5i. 

DELIVERY OF GOODS. 



Receipts I 00.078 

Lota I lJo,G3G 

GOODS RECEIVED. 

Lots....*..................... I 3.;, t.'>o 

Pttdmges. I.257,ss3 

Loose I i-''Ji,4i;i 

Cus unloaded • 1,978 



1909-10. 



91,331 
125,851 



Increase. Decrease. 



-o I 



28,005 

1,240,356 

203,864 

2,170 



....1 7,747 

...J 10,785 

_ I 

...J 6,830 

.... 17,627 

17,649 

192 ! 
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Receipt and delivery of goods at cold-storage warehouaes, etc. — Continued. 

GOODS RECEIVED IN DETAIL. 



Poultry, tneuT pounds . . 

Poultry, cooler do 

Oame packages.. 

FIshftreeser pounios.. 

Fish, cooler do 

Fish, dried and ploUed do 

Herrixig barrels.. 

Meat, Ereeser pounds. . 

Oranges and grape fruit packages.. 

Lemons boxes. . 

Apples barrels.. 

Apples boxes.. 

Pears, native do 

Grapes packages.. 

Berries quarts.. 

Califomla and souther firui ts packages . . 

Evaporated apples pounds . . 

Dried fruits do 

Nuts do 

Confectionery, etc do 

Produce crates. . 

Produce barrels. . 

Butter packages.. 

Butter ixmnds.. 

Cheese boxes.. 

Cheese pounds.. 

Cheese, foreign packages.. 

Eggs cases.. 

Eggs dosen.. 

Eggs, frosen pounds. . 

Provisions Darreb . . 

Provisions tierces.. 

Flour and oovals pounds. . 

l£acaroni,etc do 

Beer half barrels.. 

Ferns, etc packages.. 

Sirups and fruit lulces barrels. . 

Sirups and fruit Juices. .gallons.. 

Miscellaneous crates ana boxes . . 

Miscellaneous tierces, barrels, bales. . 



1908-0. 


1909-ia 


5,460,174 


4,012,341 


82,178 


204,756 


3,271 


3,266 


2,326,380 


2,684,540 


660,326 


437,395 


812,727 


1,041,901 


14,665 


13,113 


6,618,321 


4,470,128 


16,601 


23,442 


12,670 


10,006 


46,706 


73,281 


20,037 


30,358 


13,908 


12,196 


533 


3,138 


9,272 


7,968 


11,666 


7,653 


782,084 


1,814,844 


2,124,958 


1,083,298 


707,189 


518,393 


193,617 


46,448 


9,534 


20,325 


7,684 


11,520 


325,078 


298,751 


16,524,388 


15,333,498 


70,461 


61,342 


4,188,822 


3,349,469 


2,674 


3,469 


408,660 


414,438 


12,163,770 


12,459,042 


560,770 


731,291 


3,333 


3,132 


2,951 


1,676 


79,355 


41,665 


142,666 


202,103 


11,820 


7,354 


4,832 


5,329 


2,210 
3,610 


1,558 


3,158 


5,864 


5,966 


683 


1,924 



IncieasB 



122,677 


1,437,833 


258,160* 


16 




131,991 


229,174 






1,472 




1,148,196 


6,941 






2,564 


26,576 
421 








1,712 


2,605 


1  ^^ 




1,304 




3,913 


582,760 


"I'oii'oed 




188,746 




147,060 


10,791 




3,836 






' 96.827 




1.190,890 




9,109 




839,363 


795 




10,778 




295,272 




170,521 






26i 




1,276 




37,600 


69,447 






3,906 


407 






662 




461 


102 




1,241 





The Chairman. Now, have you a list showing the quantities stored 
or received during each month! ^ 

Mr. Utlby. No; I haven't that 

The Chaibman. Could you furnish us with such a list? Other 
cold-storage plants have furnished us with those lists. 

Afr. Utlby. I will try and do that, Senator. I think that would 
give you what you desire [indicating]. 

The Chairman. We have two classes of inquiry, one covers the 
general storage and the other the period. 

Mr. Utley. We have that compiled so far as the entire city of 
Boston is concemed^overing the question of eggs. 

The Chairman. Will you give us that now ? 

Mr. Utley. We compiled that for the Massachusetts Commission, 
and it is included in their report, so if you are going to have tliat 
report it will be in that report. 

The Chairman. Have you a copy of that report? 

Mr. Utlby. I have ; so far as it applies to cold storage. I would 
like to put that in as evidence, and 1 would like to know if I can 
arrange to get this copy back, as it is the only copy I have. It is as 
follows: 

The use of cold storage in the preservation of various kinds of food 
products, which has been developed greatly in recent years, has been 
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connected in the popular mind with the reoent advance in prices. 
The business has been subjected to violent abuse in many quarters. 
It has been made a kind of scapegoat for the public excitement 
aroused by the increased cost of living. Drastic regulations for the 
prohibition of cold storage or its stringent r^ulation have been pro- 
posed. Cold storage has been characterized bv a recent writer as 
^ a sinister and mysterious factor in the cost of aaily food.'' 

The popular arraignment of cold storage accordingly involves two 
counts: That it increases prices and that it menaces public health. 
It has been charged that prices have been raised by the action of food 
speculators in putting goods in cold storage and holding them there 
for lon^ periods, thus creating a shortage of supply and forcing an 
artificial advance of prices. The cold storage facilities have been 
utilized, according to this somewhat common opinion, for the purpose 
of exploiting the consuming public by this new device. It has also 
been charged that the public health has been injured through the 
consumption of food carried in cold storage until it has become unfit 
for human consumption. Thus the cold-storage business has been 
accused of manipulating the supply of food products in speculative 
fashion and of lowering their quality through the deteriorating in- 
fluence of the storage process. 

Much of the popinar clamor about cold storage must be set down to 
ignorance and nysteria. Impartial inquiry into the methods of cold 
storage leads to the conclusion that the general principle is sound 
and beneficent. The Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture, 
stated in his testimony before the subcommittee of the House of 
Representatives, investigating food storage and prices in January 
of this year, that — 

cold storage is a great blessing to humanity. It is a great blessing to be nble 
to put meat, vegetables, fruit, etc., in cold storage where they will keep. There 
l8 no doubt about that. 

Secretary Wilson remarked further, however, that cold storage — 



enables the capitalist when prices are high to fill his cold storage warehouse 
and hold his products in storage until prices are higher. 

On the other hand, he pointed out that — 

if we had no cold storage and could not keep meat at all that way, it would 
tend to raise the price because there would be no way of doing it except keeping 
the animals alive. 

Dr. H. W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau of Chemistry of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, also declared that cold storage is a great 
blessing to the public in many respects, when not abused. 

The cold storage process is simply the application on a large scale 
of the principle of food preservation, as used in the cellar of the 
farm, or the ice chest of the home. The principle is the storing of 
food in the time of plenty for its later use in time of scarcity. It 
may be remarked that the canning of food products, which has 
developed to enormous proportions, is another application of the 
storage principle. Tinned storage preceded cold storage. The latter 
method is applied mainly to very perishable products, such as eggs, 
butter, poultry and boef, which otherwise could not be preserved for 
any length of time, but it is used also for a great variety of products. 
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The following list of articles stored in the Boston warehouses of one 
company indicates the wide scope of the business : 



Poultry. 

Oysters. 

Apples. 

Berries. 

Dates. 

Braporated apples. 

Spinach. 

Lettuce. 

Squash. 

Butter. 

Floup. 

Peanuts. 

Bulbs. 

Fruit Juices. 

Apple waste. 

Preserves. 

Maple sirup. 

Skins. 

Crabs. 

Buckwheat 

Hams. 

Sauerkraut 

Cavler. 

Pickled fish. 

Holly. 

Pineapples. 

Strin^'beans. 

Sponges. 

Pickled meats. 

Game. 

Meat fresh. 

Pears. 

California fruits. 

Prunes. 

Citron. 

Confectionery. 

Potatoes. 

Turnips. 

Parsnips. 

Cheese. 



Cereals. 

Beer. 

Condensed milk. 

Yam. 

Cider. 

Salad dressing. 

Maple sugar. 

Furs. 

Shrimp. 

Lobsters. 

Chestnuta 

Hops. 

Sausage casings. 

Cherries. 

Dried fish. 

Smilax leaves. 

Badishes. 

Sweetbreads. 

Candied fruits. 

Smoked meats. 

Food, fish, fresh. 

Oranges. 

Cranberries. 

Baisins. 

Apricots. 

Currants. 

Beans. 

Carrots. 

Onions. 

Horseradish. 

Eggs. 

Rice. 

Ferns. 

Canned goods. 

Gutta-percha. 

Pickles. 

Oleomargarine. 

Oils. 

Parsley. 

Scallops. 

Honey. 



Cream. 

Lard. 

Anchovies. 

Smoked fish. 

Bggplant 

Laurel leavea 

Rhubarb. 

OUve oil. 

Wines. 

Dried meats. 

Fish for bait 

Lemons. 

Grapes. 

Figs. 

Evaporated peaches. 

Nuts. 

Peas. 

Cabbages. 

Melons. 

Provisions. 

MacaronL 

Plants. 

Sirup& 

Asparagus. 

Jellies. 

Cauliflower. 

Grape fruit 

Woolens. 

Shallots. 

Clams. 

Bananas. 

Cucumbers. 

Peaches. 

Brussels sprouts. 

Limes. 

Peppers. 

Mushrooms. 

Olives. 

Herbs. 



In his testimony before the commission Mr. Charles H. Utley, 
president of the. Quincy Cold Storage Company, stated the general 
Junction of cold storage very fairly and clearly, as follows : 

It simply means that the storage covers the best means known at the present 
time for preserving perishable foods from the time of their great abundance 
to their time of scarcity. That principle seems to me to be so plainly desirable 
that it is hardly open to contradiction or the need of any argument. It is the same 
principle that enters into the nature of the squirrel in storing up a little horde 
of nuts from the time he has an opportunity of getting them to the time of 
scarcity. It is the same principle that the farmer uses in putting his hay Into 
his bam and feeding it out to his cattle when it is scarce, and grain also. 
There is nothing different in the fundamental principle of cold storage from 
the fundamental principle involved in the storage of any article. That is, 
warehouses are built with the best facilities for the storage of cotton, for grain, 
for wool, for groceries, and other articles, and a cold-storage house is simply 
built in the best way possible for the preservation of the perishable articles. 

The working of cold storage may be illustrated most clearly in the. 
case of eggs, butter, and poultry. The season of abundant produc- 
tion of eggs covers three months in the spring — March, April, May. 
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Eggs laid in this time are superior in quality and have good keeping 
properties. Eggs produced in June, July, and August are less 
adapted to storage, as they are much exposed to the heat before they 
can oe got into storage. The eggs laid in March, April, and May are 
stored and are then available tor consumption during the fall and 
winter months when eggs are not produced in any considerable quan- 
tity. Butter also is produced most plentifully in the cool sprinji; 
months when the grass is fresh and the cows in most healthv condi- 
tion. Butter produced in May and June, the season of plenty, is 
stored and later taken out for consumption in the winter months, the 
season of scarcity. Similarly, chickens are put on the market in large 
numbers in the lall, when chickens hatched in the s^ng and grown 
during the summer are slaughtered and dressed. The over supply 
of chickens at this season is sent to the cold-storage warehouses and 
are there preserved for later sale during other parts of the year, when 
tihe supply of fresh poultry is cut off. 

The effect of cold storage on prices is in general to make them 
steadier, preventing extreme fluctuations, either upward or down- 
ward. The supply is reduced by the storing of products in time of 
plenty and the price consequently does not fall so low. The supply 
is increased by the marketing of stora^ products in time of scarcity, 
and the price consequently does not rise so high. It has been cor- 
rectly stated by a representative of the cold storage interests that : 

Before cold storage facilities were available, during tbe time of plenty prices 
were extremely low for the producer. Conversely, during the season of scar- 
city, prices rose rapidly and were ex^tremely high to the consumer. Many 
classes of perishable products were not procurable even at the extreme prices. 
The cold storage warehouse acts as a balance. It insures that a fair supply of 
the products of plenty, produced in their seasons, shall be available throughout 
the year. It materially lessens the extreme between the former minimum and 
maximum selling prices, which is a decided advantage to both producer and 
consumer. 

Another beneficial effect of cold storage is to increase the produc- 
tion and thus, of course, to lower the price of certain commodities. 
It does this by extending the period over. which perishable products 
can be marketed, and thus stimulating a larger volume of production. 
The operation of cold storage in increasing the volume of production 
of perishable goods is well explained by Mr. Frank G. Ijmer in a 
report upon coTd storage as follows : 

It is evident that if there are no means of preservation of a commodity be- 
yond the limited period of its production, so that all the product must be con- 
sumed within that period, the production of that commodity will, so far as 
Inevitable variations permit, be limited to the amount that can be so disposed 
of at a price high enough to yield an average profit to the producer and to 
necessary distributing agencies. It is equally evident that if meiins of preser- 
vation of surplus are available, so that tiie commodity may be sold to satisfy 
an effectual demand during a longer period, a larger quantity may be profitably 
produced, thus adding to the total food supply. Under natural conditions of 
trade the tendency Is therefore to increase production to the limit of quantity 
that can be profitably sold, not only during the season of overproduction — or 
greatest production — but during the entire period of production and possible 
preservation. 

If this season of practical preservation extends to the following season of 
flnah production then it follows that the opportunity for profitable production 
has reached its maximum and the tendency will be to i)roduce the maximum 
quantity that can be consumed during the period at the lowest average price 
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that will Induce production. Considering these facts. It Is quite evident that 
after the scale of production of a perishable article has been built up to a 
volume requiring a full year for its consumption at profitable prices, because 
of the development of facilities for preservation during that period, any re- 
striction of these facilities, by forcing the sale of the entire product during a 
shorter period, would first result in a lower price to producers during the 
season of fiush production, and a higher price or an entire lade of offerings 
during the period of restriction ; but second in a decrease of production to the 
quantity that could profitably be sold during the season of greatest production 
and restricted preservation. 

The variability in the production of the chief commodities of cold 
storage, which apart from this method of preservation must result 
in periodic shortage of supply, and thus in reduodd production over 
the entire period of a year, is shown by the statistics of the egg trade 
of New York and Boston. The figures are as follows : 

Egg trade, year ending February 28, 1910. 

NEW YORK. 



Montb. 



1909. 

Mapdi 

Ajwll 

May 

Jane 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1910. 

January 

February 

Total 



Receipts. 



Ouet. 

310,141 

636,423 

603,583 

619,330 

364,955 

325,591 

317,280 

248,143 

177,350 

167,929 



137,408 
233,404 



4,246,537 



Storage 
first of 
month. 



Que», 



88,000 
262,000 
497,000 
690,000 
727,000 
707,000 
660,000 
672,000 
413,000 



228,000 
83,000 



Storage 
input or 
output. 



38,000 

224,000 

235,000 

193,000 

37,000 

20,000 

47,000 

88,000 

150,000 

185,000 



145,000 
82,000 



Range of prices. 



Fredi. 



Centt, 
18^22J 
20-25 
2M-23 
2^231 
21 -24 
21 -26 
22-27) 
24-30 
26i-37 
28-38 



32 -42 
24^-33 



• 26 



weeteni 
storage. 



OefUt. 



341-251 
24-26 
34-26 
22-36 
21 -361 



26-28 
28-47i 



>24| 



BOSTON. 



1909. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

NoTember. 

DecembOT 

1910. 

January 

February 

Total 



163,085 

221,295 

245,608 

196,810 

114,573 

105,124 

93,742 

67,567 

56,978 

41,713 



26,074 ' 
66,307 I 



18,196 
112,924 
237,978 
327,630 
339,739 
332,185 
305,243 
261,825 
184,901 



110,200 
35,754 



18,196 
94,728 
125,054 
89,652 
12,109 
7,443 
26,942 
53,918 
66,424 
74,701 



74,447 
33,500 



1,397,876 



22-27 
2(^-26 
24-25 

27 -32 
32 
32-34 
34-45 
44-<60 
43-48 



36-42 
28-36 



a33 





27 



• 36 



• Average. 



The effect of cold storage on quality has been much discussed. It is 
difficult to make precise statements on this point. Undoubtedly there 
takes place some deterioration of taste as a result of cold storage, but 
if goods are properly handled there seems to be no serious damage to 
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health. The effects of cold storage on quality differ widely for yarious 
commodities. Cheese, for example, can be successfully preserved 
without deterioration of quality for a considerable period of time. 
The storage pe riod of butter is shorter ; that of eggs is shorter still. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley has stated that eg^ can be properly j)reserved 
in cold storage for about nine months. The lengtn oi time in which 
poultry can be kept in satisfactory condition can not be stated with 
any definiteness. 

The United States Department of Agriculture is conducting in- 
vestigations with a view to determining the effects of cold storage on 
different products and the normal period of storage. The results of 
these investigations when completed will doubtless afford conclusive 
answer to the questions arising in this connection. The only official 
investigations, the results of which have thus far been made public, 
relate to the effect of cold storage on poultry. Dr. Mary E. Penning- 
ton, of the Bureau of Chemistry of the Department oi A^culture, 
published in 1907 a report of investigations on this subject. The 
investigation disclosed certain changes in the condition of poultry 
kept in cold storage for periods exceeding a few months. Miss 
Pennington offered the following conclusion regarding the need of 
further investigation : 

Ck>n8idering the enormous growth and the wide extent of the refrigeration of 
foodstuffs, as well as the absolute lack of authoritative supervision of such 
frozen products before they are offered for sale, it seems most desirable that 
a careful study should be made to determine whether such alterations as have 
beoi noted affect the appearance and histological integrity of the flesh only, 
or whether* as has been asserted by some, the consumption of poultry after 
long periods of cold storage is not responsible for some of the obscure intestinal 
disorders and the imperfect metabolism from which modern humanity, espe- 
cially the dwellers in large cities, are so apt to suffer. 

In 1907 a report on poultry kept in cold storage was made, by 
Herbert R. Brown, for the Massachusetts state board of health. The 
general conclusions of this investigation were that poultry kept 
at temperatures ranging from 5® above the freezing point to 14® 
below undergoes no decomposition as a result of bacterial activity; 
that freezing temperatures as low as 14° below the freezing point 
destroy a large percentage of the bacteria present, but will not af- 
fect the more resistant ones; that when the tissues are thawed they 
become moist by the melting of the ice crystals, and in this condi- 
tion bacterial growth is hastened and decomposition hastened; that 
undrawn chickens placed in cold storage show much smaller numbers 
of bacteria than drawn fowl ; that under g:iven conditions decompo- 
sition proceeds at a much more rapid rate in a thawed drawn chicken 
than in an undrawn one. These investigations are only partial, and 
have not settled conclusively the important questions arising in con- 
nection with the effects of cold storage upon quality of food products 
and on the public health. For definite answers to these questions 
one must wait until the investigations now in progress under the di- 
rection of the United States Department of Agriculture have been 
completed. 

Tne alleged abuses in the cold-storage handling of food products 
are partly economic and partly sanitary. The economic abuse as 
charged consists in the speculative withdrawal of food products from 
the market, in order to force up prices. The sanitary abuse consists 
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in the holding of goods for such period that their quality deteriorates, 
rendering them unfit for consumption. As measures oi dealing with 
the two evils complained of, two proposals have been urged : First 
that a time limit be placed upon the storage of food products : second, 
that storage be branded or marked in such a way as to snow the 
time of entry into storage and of withdrawal. The former proposal 
was advocated bv a committee of the chamber of commerce of Wash- 
ington, D. C., wnich recently investigated the prices of commodities. 
A oill introduced in the Massachusetts legislature this year^ house 
No. 979, would restrict the storage of fooaproducts to a period not 
exceeding six months. A bill recently introduced in the United 
States Senate by Senator Lodge, chairman of the National Committee 
on WagjBs and Prices of Commodities, Senate No. 7649, provides that 
any article of food held in cold storage for more than a year shall 
be deemed adulterated. This proposal of a fixed time limit for 
holding food products in cold storage is open to , objections. No 
arbitrary limit could be set which would apply satisfactorily to all 
varieties of food, because the period during which they could be . 
kept in satisfactory condition by cold storage varies greatly. The 
period of six months would be too short in the case of eggs, and 
would prevent holding eggs over the interval between the period of 
abundance, which enas m the month of May, and the period ot 
scarcity, wnich begins in November. A period of one year would not 
interfere seriously with the legitimate features of cold storage busi- 
ness, but on the other hand it would have no appreciable effect for 
good. In general the business interest of dealers who place goods 
m cold storage may be depended upon to adjust the perioa of stora^ 
to the requirements of the consuming public. Notning whatever is 
to be gained by holding goods in storage for an undue period until 
the g^oods become spoiled. So far as the price of cold storage prod- 
ucts is concerned, it would seem that the individuals engaged m the 
business of food distribution could be trusted to take goods out of 
storage at the time best suited to the needs of the consuming public. 
So far as the health question is concerned, any menace to the general 
interests through the holding of goods lor undue periods could be 
met by a system of inspection. It is as easy to detect and condemn 
spoiled food in storage plants as it is to do this under other conditions 
in the general market. 

The scheme of branding cold-storage .products appears to be en- 
tirely impracticable. This plan is embodied in the second section 
of the Lodge bill, which provides that articles of food held in cold 
storage shall bear a label plainly stating the period of time during 
which the article has been held in cold storage. Its difficulties are 
conspicuously evident in the case of eggs. It would be possible, of 
course, to brand the cases of eg^ with the date of entry and removal, 
although even this would entail a considerable expense; but the eggs 
when taken from storage are usually candled and assorted by the 
jobber or the retailer. It is hard to see how the identity of each 
separate lot of eggs could be preserved during this process. If the 
eggs were not handled at all and were sold in the original packages 
to the retailer, still the customer would not be able to identify a cold- 
storage egg or know the time of storage unless each egg were branded 
upon receipt of storage and upon withdrawal. It would require 
an enormous force of markers and branders to do this. Similar 
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difficulties arise in the case of meat, which is stored in bulk and 
later cut in small portions for sale to consumers. In any event the 
necessity of brandmg would add greatly to the expense of handling. 
products in cold storage, and must result in increased price of fooa 
to the consumer. It may be noted that Mayor Gaynor, of New 
York, recently vetoed, on the ground of constitutional and practical 
objections, a '* tagging " ordinance passed by the board of aldermen. 

The suggestion has also been made that the operations of cold- 
storage companies should be restricted to a purely warehouse busi- 
ness. This means that they should not be permitted to own any of 
the goods which they handle. There seems to be no need of enacting, 
such a measure. It is not the general practice of cold ^torage com- 
panies to buy and sell goods. They play a role analogous to that of 
the common carrier of goods, acting as public agencies for the storage 
of commodities owned oy third parties. 

In conclusion it should be stated that the cold storage establish- 
ments are performing a useful and legitimate function in the dis- 
tribution of food products. This fact was recognized by the Wash- 
ington committee, to which reference has already been made, and by, 
the Ohio commission on the cost of living, which has just presented 
its report. The latter body characterized cold storage as a blessing, 
but recognized the possibility of abuses in this field, and recom- 
mended government regulation to promote sanitation and prevent 
monopoly. Canada has subsidized cold storage warehouses, through 
an act of April, 1907. Fortunately there is no need of adopting such 
a measure in this country. The cold storage business in tne United 
States has, without government encouragement, reached large propor-. 
tions. The amount invested in cold storage business in Massachu- 
setts is about $10,000,000. A single company in Boston operates 
seven cold storage plants, with cooling space amounting to 9.500,000 
cubic feet. The business of the cold storage companies appears to be 
conducted in an admirable manner. The greatest care is taken to 
adjust the temperature to the requirements of the different commodi- 
ties, to maintain the proper degree of moisture in the air, and to 
secure a free circulation of air between the boxes and crates in which 
the goods are stored. Improvements in the processes of handling 
goods are constantly made, and the entire business is in a state of 
evolution or progress. Mr. Utley, the president of the Qiiincy Cold 
Storage and Warehouse Company, states : 

Our company, starting I" a sinnll waty, bns devel<)|>ed ho tlitit nt the pres^^nt 
time we cool more Bpnre rlinn any other company in this country, and this means 
more than any company in the world. It has been to us a matter of some 
pride to feel that we have put Boston In the lead in this business. It has been 
a considerable factor, beneficial to the commerce of the city and State, and we 
feel, taking all Into account, that we are deserving of a certain amount of 
consideration, the same sort of consideration which any and all business interest 
is deserving in the Commonwealth that contributes by its activities to the gen- 
eral welfare, benefit, and support of the community. 

This business certainly deserves fair treatment. That should go 
without saying. It would be fatuous and shameful to hamper this 
business by legislation prompted by the excitement attendant upon 
the recent advance of prices. 

Inspection of the cold storage plants by the health authorities, state 
or local, would, however, impose no hardship on this business, and 
would protect the public against possible abuses. At present, in the 
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city of Boston, there is no inspection of cold storage plants whatever. 
Dr. Alexander Burr, of the Boston board of healw, stated this fact 
in his testimony before the commission : 

Q. Do you inspect cold storage articles? — ^A. We do not. 

Q. You don't go into cold storage at all? — ^A. No. 

Q. Is tbere any health Inspector in town that goes into cold storage? — ^A. No 
cold storage, without it would be asked for. 

Q. What? — ^A. No cold storage inspection unless it is aslced for. 

Q. Unless it is asked for? — ^A. And it might be in the way of some complaint; 
if tiiere was a complaint made It might be inspected. 

There seems, furthermore, to be some doubt as to the power of the 
health officials to inspect cold storage plants without enabling legisla- 
tion. The commission is of the opinion that sudi legislation should 
be enacted authorizing and requirme local boards of health to make 
regular inspection of cold storage plants. 

Another measure of protection for the public which commends 
itself to the judgment of the commission is a law prohibiting, under 
penalty, the sale of cold storage articles as fresh ^oods. Such a 
measure would discourage a fraudulent practice which is harmful 
both to consumers and to honest dealers. The commission is aware 
that without branding or marking of cold storaj^ goods, which is 
impracticable, the enK>rcement of such a prohibition would be diffi- 
cult, but its mere presence on the statute books would have whole- 
some deterrent influence. It would check, if it did not stop alto- 
Ssther^ the false sale of cold storage products. Ultimately, we be- 
eve, it will be found expedient to institute a system of feaeral in- 
spection of cold storage warehouses. The greater part of cold storage 
business is of an interstate character, and can be controlled effectively 
only tiirough national legislation. A measure providing for national 
inspection of this business without restriction as to time of storage or 
requirement as to branding goods would appear to offer the best 
solution of this problem. Sucn legislation is not opposed by the cold 
storage interests. Representatives of the American Warehousemen's 
Association, at a meeting held February 25, in Washington, adopted 
resolutions favoring federal inspection, as follows: 

(2) Resolved, That carelesp, conflicting legislation on the part of State or 
city can work much injury not only to the warehousemen but to every one 
in any way connected with the production, sale, or consumption of any perisn- 
able product which might be stored. That, if legislation is necessary, it should 
take the form of national legislation, as its business Is largely interstate and 
uniformity is essential. 

(3) That national legislation and supervision, based upon adequate investi- 
gation by the federal authorities as to its elTect on prices of food products and 
the public health, and which would safeguard the interests of the public in an 
intelligent and logical manner, would receive the hearty cooperation of all cold- 
storage warehousemen. 

The Chairman. Do you handle fowl ? 

Mr. Utley. We store fowl in our warehouse. 

The Chaibman. How long do they remain m cold storage with 

Mr. Utley. It is rare that they remain over six or eight months. 
The Chairman. That is, chickens and turkeys, undrawn? 
Mr. Utley. Undrawn, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What other birds besides chickens and turkeys? 
Mr. Utley. Well, what would come under the head of game, that 
would be about all. 
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The Chairman. Is the list there for game? 

Mr. Utlet. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then, in that connection, you will furnish us with 
a statement by the month ? 

Mr. Utley. I will endeavor to do that; I am not quite familiar 
with our internal arrangement on that. I think it is goin^ to be 

Sretty difficult to give a statement of our months, but I think I can 
o it, and I will do it. 

The Chairman. Do you store beef or mutton? 

Mr. Utley. We store some beef and mutton ; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. In what quantities? 

Mr. Utley. The amount stored during the year in meat — for the 
year just ending was 4,000,470 pounds. 

The Chairman. What is the average length of time that that is 
in cold storage? 

Mr. Utley. I think the average would not exceed four months. 

The Chairman. What is the maximum? 

Mr. Utley. I should say six months. 

The Chairman. Now, where do you get that meat; that is, where 
does it come from? 

Mr. Utley. Most of that meat is western dressed meat. 

The Chairman. Come from cold storage in the West? 

Mr. Utley. It comes — ^well, in one sense it comes from cold storage, 
for all meat has to be for some time in cold storage. 

The Chairman. You do not know how long it has been in cold 
storage before it came to you ? 

Mr. Utley. No, sir. I would like to say that almost all the meats 
we store in Boston are stored by dealers or by restaurant or hotel 
keepers, of special cuts of meat which are used principally to supply 
summer hotels with meat during the summer season. 

The Chairman. The hotel trade? 

Mr. Utley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, do you make any inquiry at all as to the 
condition of the meat when it comes to you? 

Mr. Utley. We have the result of our examination of it to see 
whether it is in good condition or not. 

The Chairman. Do you make inquiry to see whether or not it 
has been in cold storage before it comes to you ? 

Mr. Utley. No. 

The Chairman. You have no method of inspecting it in that 
remrd ? 

Mr. Utley. It has passed ffovemment inspection, of course, before 
it comes to us; whether slaughtered in or out of the State, it has been 
inspected. 

The Chairman. Does the State inspect all meats that are received 
by your cold storage ? 

Mr. Utley. No; but they make an examination at the slaughter- 
ing house of all meats that are slaughtered in the State. 

TThe Chairman. But you get no record of meat that comes to you 
from outside of the State? 

Mr. Utley. No, sir; except the government inspection 

The Chairman. Except what? 

Mr. Utley. The government inspection tag. 
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The Chairman. Now, have you any record of those tags— of gov- 
ernment inspection on meat that comes from without the State? 
' Mr. Utley. No, sir; we make no record of it. 

The Chairman. You make no record of it? 

Mr. Utley. No. 

The Chairman. Now, what proportion of your meat does come 
from without the State? 

Mr. Utley. I should think at least three-quarters of it comes from 
outside of the State. 

The Chairman. Now, was that beef that you gave? 

Mr. Utley. You said beef or mutton, and I had in mind beef and 
mutton when I spoke. 

The Chairman. Now, is there any pork comes to you? 

Mr. Utley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What quantity? 

Mr. Utley. Pork, of course, comes under two heads — salt and 
fresh. 

The Chairman. Give us the fresh. 

Mr. Utley. The pork is included in the figures that I have given 
you under the heaa of meat. 

The Chairman. Now, about sweetbreads and those by-products of 
meat. What quantity of those do vou handle? 

Mr. Utley. Com pa ratively small. 

The Chairman. What figures would you call comparatively small? 

Mr. Utley. In this list here they are all classified under the head 
of meat. I could ascertain definitelv if you want me to do so. I 
would say it wouldn't be 5 per cent of the total amount. 

The Chairman. The by-products. 

Mr. Utley. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Livers and sweetbreads? 

Mr. Utley. Including livers and sweetbreads, possibly 10 per cent 

The Chairman. And tenderloin steak? 

Mr. Utley. Tenderloins we classify under the head of meats. I 
should think, if you include all of those fancy cuts of meat, I would 
say somewhere between 16 and 20 per cent. 

I would like to say this, that personally and as I believe represent- 
ing the cold-storage business of the country, that we are not opposed 
to any legislation that circumstances seem to make necessary to give 
the public information. Its practical results would be beneficiiU to 
us. It is only the imposing of conditions which seem to involve a 
great deal of work and considerable expense that from our view point 
would accomplish what is desired. A system of inspection seems to 
be the most aesirable and the most practical method. The condition 
of the goods is the principal point. If you place any time limit the 
assumption is that goods are wholesome and all right up to that time, 
and that they are bad after tiiat time. You take two barrels oi 
apples that have been in storage the same length of time, and within 
the time limit one of the barrels would be absoluteljjr decayed and the 
other would be good. Now, the natural inference is that if it haai't 
been stored up to the limit tiiat they are both good, but they are not; 
the time limit doesn't accomplish the same resmts. 

The Chairman. Have you a system of storage by which you can 
distinguish the old from the new in storage, or do you put them in 
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generally all together, so that each item would have to be inspected 
separately ? 

Mr. Utley. We store the lots as they come in — those owned by one 

Earty together. A carload of butter might possibly contain some 
utter that had been made longer than the other. The same way 
with a carload of eggs, a carload of apples; we store those as a lot 
altogether. 

The Chaibman. So that in that lot there might be some that had 
been produced three months before you received them, and other por- 
tions of the same lot that had been produced six months before? 

Mr. Utley. lliere would be that possibility. 

The Chairman. And in meats the same ? 

Mr. Utley. Yes, sir. Now, I would like to call your attention to 
this fact. Take the matter of cheese. You contemplate in this bill 
that at the end of a fixed time that goods are deleterious, are adul- 
terated. Now, there are a great many goods where their wholesome- 
ness and their palatableness is as good at the end of a year as any 
time, and it seems absolutely unreasonable to call those goods adul- 
terated when they are not adulterated, to make them liable to 
be confiscated ana destroyed. Many cheeses do not ripen up to 
their full best condition under two years. And you take butter. 
While it is rarely kept longer than a year, if it were kept two years 
it would be, under the present method of keeping, just as wholesome 
and just as palatable, aunost, as it would at the end of a year. 

The Chairman. What quantities of butter do you carry ? 

Mr. Utley. The total amount that we stored last year was 
15,000,000 pounds. 

The Chairman. Is that the average stock on hand during the 
year? 

Mr. Utley. No; that represented the total amount taken in and 
out in one year. 

The Chairman. What is the maximum time that yoii carry butter? 

Mr. Utley. The maximum time is June to the following April 
or May ; that is the maximum time ; the average time would be about 
four or five months. 

The Chairman. You do not know how long that had been in stor- 
age at all before it come to you ? 

Mr. Utley. No. 

The Chairman. It comes in carload lots, does it not ? 

Mr. Utley. Very largely. 

The Chairman, Where do you draw that from — from what sec- 
tion of the country do you draw that butter ? 

Mr. Utley. Well, in Massachusetts most of our butter su})ply — the 
largest supply comes from what we term the Western Slates. We 
have a considerable quantity from New York and Vermont. 

The Chairman. Does that come from cold storage? 

Mr. Utley. Very seldom. It generally comes direct from the 
manufacturers to us. There are occasionally times when a dealer 
in Boston will store some of his supplies in Chicago, and then sub- 
sequently bring it to Boston and store for the rest of the time in 
Boston. 

The Chairman. Do you send stuff for cold storage elsewhere from 
your establishment at all? 
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Mr. Utley. Very rarely. We never do it ourselves. The move- 
ment of our goods in and out are entirely dictated by the owner. 
The Chaibmak. I think that is all. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. ALBEBT M. BEAD, OP WASHIHGTOF, S. C. 

Mr. Bead. May I have just a moment? 

The Chairman. Certainly. 

Mr. Bead. I have some papers that you asked me for at the last 
meeting. You asked me for a table showing the number of cases of 
e^^ and pounds of butter in the 30 houses that we represent, and 
which we make reports for, and I have given them to you for two 
years. 

The Chairman. By the month? 

Mr. Bead. Yes, sir. That shows the amount of eggs and butter 
on hand the 1st of each month. 

Report shofdng cases of eggs, of 30 dozen each, and pounds of "butter on storage 
in 30 cold-storage warehouses on the first of each month of the years 1908 
and 1909. 



Eggs. 



1906. 



January. . . 
February. 
ICaroh.... 
AprU 

Miy 

June 

July 

August 

September 
October. . . 
November 
December. 



Oau9. 

485,028 

108,407 

5,883 

134,049 

991,471 

1,669,154 

2,032,754 

2,016,391 

1,934,273 

1,671,766 

1,246,421 

731,006 



1909. 



Ou€8. 

261,641 

38,449 

503 

90,227 

681,782 

1,406,359 

1,933,488 

2,036,515 

2,022,253 

1,890,521 

1,577,250 

1,197,618 



Butter. 



1906. 



Pound*, 

28,926,896 

17,884,330 

11,134,341 

6,364,068 

2,490,052 

7,060,080 

32,543,706 

56,065,430 

64,562,394 

66,569,064 

57,397,813 

44,104,739 



1900. 



Fotimd*. 

30,748,636 

28,101,270 

15,859,180 

6,161,765 

3,044,903 

3,160,156 

24,541,791 

42,674,548 

49,717,848 

40,120,797 

45,175,002 

87,011,425 



Mr. Bead. I have also, for ]^our consideration, two tables, one on 
eg^ and one on butter, showing in the case oi e^gs, from April, 
which is the month — ^the beginning of eggs coming into cold storage 
until the next April, and it shows it in numbers as it comes in — as 
the amount swells, and as it goes out through the two years, and 
butter also. 



Table showing oases of eggs, of SO dozen each, on storage in SO cold-storage 
warehouses on the first of each month from AprU i, 19O89 to March i» 1910, 

1908. Cmm. 

April 134, 049 

May 991. 471 

June 1, 669, 164 

July 2. 032, 754 

August 2,016,891 

September J, 934, 273 

October 1, 671, 765 

November 1,246,421 

December 781, 006 

1909. 

January 261, 641 

February 38, 449 

March 503 



1909. 

AprU 90, 227 

May 681, 782 

June 1, 408, 359 

July 1,938,488 

August 2, 086, 516 

September ^ 2, 022, 268 

October 1,890,621 

November 1,577,250 

December 1,197,618 

1910. 

January 602, 678 

February 172, 716 

March 4, 119 
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Table shawinff pounds of butter an storage in SO cold-storage warehouses on 
the first of each month from June i, 1908, to May i, 1910. 

1908. Pounds. 1909. Pounds: 

June 7, 060, 089 June 3, 169, 155 

July 82,543.706 July 24,541,791 

August 56,085,430 August 42,674,648 

September 64, 552, 394 September 49, 717, 848 

October 66,569,054 October 49,120,797 

November 57, 397, 813 November 45, 175, 092 

D^:ember 44, 194, 739 December 37, Oil, 425 

1909. 1910 

January 30, 748, 635 January J 28. 742, 779 

February 23, 101, 270 February 16, 749, 749 

Marcb 15,859,180 March 11,128,791 

April 6, 161, 765 April 4, 703, 933 

May 3,044,903 May 808,510 

Mr. Bead. There was one other table you wished me to get, and 
that was the number of other classes of goods that I have been un- 
able to get at the present time, and it will probably take me some 
time, if I am able to get it at all. 

The Chairman. Will you please file that with us when you get it? 

Mr. Head. Yes, sir. 

STATEMENT OF HB. CABITON H. BEEVE, OF CHICAGO, HI. 

The Chaibman. Mr. Reeve, what is your business? 

Mr. Reeve. Manager of the B. F. Cunmiins Company, Chicago, 
manufacturers of perforating machinery. 

The Chairman. Now, you may state the character of the perfo- 
rating machinery, and the purposes for which it is made. 

Mr. Reeve. One of the principal purposes is for dating, or other- 
wise marking labels, tags, wrappers, and so forth, that are used in 
packing or marking food products. 

The Chairman. Now, will you just present your method there in 
your own way until we find it necessary to interrupt you ? 

Mr. Reeve. [Exhibiting book of samples.] This is a book used by 
our salesmen. That label is used for dating or canceling beer stamps, 
but that has nothing to do with this. 

The Chairman. Just take each one as you come to it and tell us 
what it is, and where it is ciphered state it, and where it is open 
state it. 

Mr. Reeve. Do you wish the name of the concern ? 

The Chairman. Yes; .the name of the concern. 

Mr. Reeve. Well, here is the Jacob Ruppert label, used on their 
beer, which is perforated with a cipher date, reading " 6th day of 
March, 1907." You do not wish me to go through these? 

The Chairman. I want you to go generally through those three 
products that you have a record of there. 

Mr. Reeve. Here is a record of the T. S. Schneider Preserving 

Company. 

The Chairman. Is that an open label or in cipher? 

Mr. Reeve. A cipher date perforated in it. 

The Chairman. Now, just state if they use it. 

Mr. RsEVE. They have used our machines at several of their plaiits 
for a number of years for dating their labels, and also for indicating 

S. Bept 1272, 61-S ^11 
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the particular plant or factory that put up the goods. Is there any 
particular line you want? 

The Chairman. I want to get a general line of those concerns that 
do date their products. 

Mr. Reeve. Here is a label of Bishop & Co., at Los Angeles, that 
they use on their soda crackers ; the date is in cipher by perforations. 

The Chairman. Now, first state whether or not you came here 
under subpoena? 

Mr. Reeve. I did. Here is a label of Lutz & Schram Company, 
Allegheny, Pa., that they use. 

The Chairman. Is it in cipher or open? 

Mr. Reeve. It is in cipher — ^a perforated date. 

The Chairman. Just pass from one to the other. 

Mr. Reeve. Here is a label of the William Henning Company 
which they use of their pickles, dated by perforations in cipher. 

The Chairman. That is the kind of information. Now, you can 
pass from one to the other. 

Mr. Reeve. Here is a label on the malted milk department of the 
Borden Condensed Milk Company. It is used on tne malted milk 
that is put up at their plant at lElgin, 111. It is {perforated with a 
cipher date, and other information in cipher concerning the particular 
batch of milk that came out — ^the kettle. They sometimes fill their 
kettles several times a day, and this would indicate which batch it 
was, whether it was the second, third, or fourth batch. 

Senator Oliver. How do you mean by filling their kettle? 

Mr. Reeve. They fill their kettles 

Senator Oliver. Oh, kettle? 

Mr. Reb\^e. Yes, sir. So that if some of it indicates a bad condition 
they know that all of that kettle must have been that way. 

The Chairman. The grade of the milk is indicated ? 

Mr. Reeve. It is this powdered malted milk. Here is a wrapper 
of the Rocos Brothers' chocolate drop, dated in cipher. Here is a 
label of bromo seltzer, dated in cipher. 

The Chairman. Is that the label of each package, each bottle? 

Mr. Reeve. Each bottle; each unit package. Here is a label of 
Scott's Emulsion, cod-liver oil, dated in cipher. Here is a label of 
the Campbell Soup Company. 

The Chairman. Tell us about that. 

Mr. Rebate. It is dated in cipher. 

The Chairman. Where do they operate? 

Mr. Reeve. Camden, N. J. 

The Chairman. Each package is labeled in cipher? 

Mr. Reeve. Each can of their goods is labeled in cipher; each can 
of their goods has been labeled in cipher. They have, within the last 
two or three weeks, decided to date all of their labels commencing at 
some date in the near future, with open perforated dates that the 
public can read. Here is a wrapper ot Ivory soap, put up by Proctor 
& Gamble, of Ivorydale, Ohio, diited in cipher. It is hardly a food 
product. Do you want it any more extensive than that. Senator? 

The Chairman. Now, have you any meat products — canned-meat 
products, or otherwise — ^that are dated at all ? 

Mr. Reeve. Here is Morrell-Soule Company, Syracuse, N. Y. ; they 
date their mince-meat. 

The Chairman. In cipher? 
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Mr. Eeeve. In cipher. The Natural Food Ciompany, Niagara Falls, 
date their shredded-wheat biscuit in cipher ; I mean the wrappers oi 
their shredded-wheat biscuit. 

The Chairman. Have you any tags which are used upon meat 
products that are dated? 

Mr. Reeve. No ; I have not. 

The Chair3Ian. What is the nature of those tags, or the character; 
of what are they made? 

Mr. Reeve. Senator, I do not know of any dressed beef — I presume 
you refer to that class of dressed beef, or mutton — I do not know 
of any of that that is dated either in cipher or plain figures with tags. 

The Chairman. How are they dated? 

Mr. Reeve. I do not know that they are dated at all. 

The Chairman. How about peas? 

Mr. Reeve. Peas, tomatoes, corn, beans — that class of canned 
vegetables, are nearly all dated on the labels in cipher. I am speak- 
ing of such portion of those goods as is put up by the largest whole- 
sale grocers of the country. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any canned tongues or meat like 
canned mincemeat that are dated ? 

Mr. Reeve. I understand that such concerns as Read-Murdock — 
such concerns as that in Chicago — date their canned meats, tongues, 
chickens, etc. It is possible I may have a label here. These are only 
just samples of typical products. There are some ox tongue that 
seem to be dated in cipher. 

The Chairman. Whose product is that? 

Mr. Reeve: That is Franklin McVeagh & Co. 

The Chairman. Is there any other of Franklin McVeagh & Co.'s 
goods dated? 

Mr. Reeve. Their canned vegetables. 

The Chairman. Are any of them dated openly — plain? 

Mr. Reeve. None that I know of. 

The Chairman. What class of goods do they have? 

Mr. Reeve. A very great variety. Some is marked and some is 
not. I would like to explain this: That wholesale grocers use several 
various methods of marking. The most popular is to show on the 
label the month and the year that the goods are packed. In addition 
to that a lot number or a stock number would mdicate the plant in 
which the goods were put up. 

The Chairman. The date? 

Mr. Reeve. Not the day of the month, but the month and the year. 

The Chairman. Now. what range of goods would that refer to? 

Mr. Reeve. That would refer to corn, tomatoes, poas, beans — beans 
of all various kinds — that class of common vegetables. 

The Chairman. Are sardines dated in any in^^tance that you 
know of? 

Mr. Reeve. Not to my ])ositive knowledge. A number of concerns 
use our method of marking that I think put up fish, but I can not 
tell you any particular one, whether tliey put up sardines or not. 

The Chairman. Have you a list there of the firms that use your 
labels? 

Mr. Reeve. I have a list that cliangos from time to time. This is 
an old list. [Indicating.] Many of the parties named on this list 
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use cipher code. Some use plain figures. This doesn't apply entirely 
to food products; it consists of brewers, ink manufacturers, etc 

The Chaikman. Do you object to our printing the names of the 
people with whom you do business? 

Mr. Reeve. That list is sent out with our circulars, and I can see 
no objection to it. The following is a list of some of the prominent 
concerns that date, number, or otherwise mark their labels, cartons, 
wrappers, etc., with perforating machines : 



Name. 



Address. 



Name. 



Address. 



Aimour & Co 

Franklin MacVeagh & Co. 

Reld, Murdoch <t Co 

fitorasue, Warner & Co — 

Warm 6c Vo 

Price Baking Powder Co. , 

Wm. Hennlng Co 

Fortune Bros. Brewing Co 

Garden City Brewery 

Calumet Baking Powder 

Co. 

Steelo-Wedeles Co 

Conrad Seipp Brewing Co. 
Jacques Manufacturing Co. 
Ltbby. McNeil & Libby.. 

Berry-Maybrun Co 

Price FlavoriDg Extract 

Co. 
P. Schoenhofen Brewing 

Co. 
Northwestern Brewery Co 

Qlaser, Kohn & Co 

Bremner Bros 

Sheppard-Strassheim Co. . 

Monarch Brewery 

Oelerich & Laux 

Atwood & Steele Co 

Bradley & Vrooman Co. . . 
Heath dc Mllllgan Manu- 

fecturlng Co. 

Chicago Varnish Co 

The Standard Brewery. . . . 

Sherer-Gillett Co 

Birk Bros. Brewinf Co . . . 
Independent Brewtog As- 
sociation. 

Pratt A Lambert. 

National Brewing Co 

Cutler Shoe Co 

Acker, Merrall & Condit Co 
Royal Baking Powder Co. 

The Wheatena Co 

J. W. Beardsley's Sons.. . 

P. M. Ohmeis & Co 

Scott 4e Bowne 

E. R. Durkee & Co 

The Hooven Mercantile 

Co. 
Francis n. Leggett & Co. . 

Seeman Bros 

R. C. WllUams & Co 

Runkel Bros 

Mutual Milk ^ Cream Co . . 

BovinlneCo 

Jacob Ruppert 

Pabst Brewing Co 

Mozle Nerve Food Co 

F.O.Pierce Co 

Nassau Brewing Co 

Dunston Lithographing 

Co. 

Larkin Company 

Hiram Ricker A Sons. ... 
Narrafansett Brewing Co. , 
The Southern Manufao- 

tuxixurCo. 
Beeob-Nut Packing Co . . . 
Batavla Preservlsg Co. . . 
The Shredded Wheat Co. 



Chicago, 111. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Do. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Do. 
South Poland. Me. 
Providence, R. I. 
Richmond, Va. 

Canalpharie, N. Y. 
Mlddleport,N.Y. 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 



Bartholomay Brewery Co. 

Curtice Bros. Co 1 

Flower City Brewing Co. .' 

Woodcock Macaroni Co 

J. Hungerford Smith Co. . . ' 

E. P. Reed&Co I 

Clinton Canning Co 

Merrell-Soule Co 

Walter M. Lowney Co ! 

Wm. A. Miller & Co 

Moxle Nerve Food Co j 

Carter's Ink Co i 

James H. Prince Paint Co. 
New England Confection- i 

ery Co. 
SticKney & Poor Spice Co.' 
Burkhardt Brewing Co....) 

H. A. Johnson Co 

TheD. &L. SladeCo ' 

W.F.Schrairt & Sons Corp. j 
Lydia E. Pinkham Medl- i 

cine Co. ' 

Harvard Brewing Co 

Lowney Chocolate Co 

Richards & Brennan Co. . . 
Great Western Cereal Co. . 

Van Camp Packing Co 

T. A. Snider Preserve Co.. 
Krippendorf-Dittmann Co. 
Geo. U. Streitman's Sons 

Co. 

The J. Weller Co 

Heekin Spice Co 

John Hauck Brewing Co. . 
R. F. Johnston Paint Co. . 

M. H. Alexander Co 

Chr. Moerlein Brewing Co. 

TheHaserotCo 

McCart Christy Co 

Clyde Produce Co 

Clyde Kraut Co 

J. F. Humphreys & Co 

Van Camp PacKing Co 

Bordens Condensed Milk 

Co. 
Com Products Refining , 

Co. , 

Kewanee Brewing Co I 

FouldsMilllnffCo i 

T. A. Snider Preserve Co.., 
Armour & Co ' 



Jobst-Bethard Go 

Gipp Brewing Co 

Dick & Bros., Quhicy 

Brewery Co. 
Wisconsin Condensed 

Milk Co. 
Warrensburg Canning Co. . 
Com Products Reflnlng 

Co. 
Independent Baking Co. . . 
Dubuque Biewlng and 

Malting Co. 
Great Westam Oeraal Go. . 
Van Camp Packing Co.. . . 
Sioux City Brewing Co. . . . 

Interstate Brawtng Co 

CShenkbergCo 



Rochester, N. Y. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Rome, N. Y. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Lynn, Mass. 

Lowell, Mass. 
Mansfield, Mass. 
RandQlph, Mass. 
Akron, Ohio. 
Br3ran, Ohio. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Do. 
Clyde, Ohio. 

Do. 
Bloomington, HI. 
Effingham, HL 
Elgin, Dl. 

Granite City, HI. 

Kewanee. HL 
LibertyvUle, Dl. 
Mount Vernon, HL 
National Stock Yaida, 

Dl. 
Peoria, m. 

Do. 
Quincy, lU. 

Peootonica, HL 

Warrensburc, lU. 
Davenport, 10' 



Da 
Dabuqas, Iowa. 

Fort Dodfs, Iowa. 
Ferry, lovft. 
Bioox Cl^, Iowa. 

Do. 

Da 
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Namei 



JohnMn BiBcnlt Co 

W4>]fl»-PIatt6r Orooery 

Go. 

Annoiir ACo 

Houston loe and Brewing 

Co. 
' Lone Star Brewing Go. .. . 
San Antonio Brewing A«- 

BOOlattOXL 

Pagflo-Amerioan Fish- 

Chaa.H. LiUyGo 

Sohwabacher Bros. A Co. . 

Seattle Brewing & Malt- 
tngCo. 

ChrTuetiricfa Brewing Co. . 

A. O. Blta MedlcafO).... 

KanerPlekieCo 

C A. Lammers Bottling 
Co. 

C 8. Uanj Mercantile Co. 

itqpklnsACo 

Winchester Bepeating 
Aims Co. 

Goodwin Preserving Co. . . 

Chattanooga Brewing Co. . 

CB.Coe 

Tennessee Brewing Co. .. . 

tSkmx Fans Brewing and 
Malting Co. 

Jos. Campbell Co 

Lsmbeok A Bets 
BrewingCo. 

dulstlan Feigenspan. 

Newark Var3sh Works. . . 

BTansvnie Brewing Asso- 
ciation. 

F. W. Cook Brewing Co.. . 

G. L. CentUvre Brewing 
Co. 

Kothe, Wells A Bauer Co. 

Ptel Bros. Starch Co 

Indianapolis Br ewingC o. . 

G. F. Schmidt Brewery. . . 

Tbleme A Wsgner Brew- 
ing Co. 

T. A. Snider P r e ser ve Co.. 

Loudon Packing Go 

Qicat Western Cereal Co. . 

8ton Brewing Co 

Fred Krug Brewing Co.... 

Mets Bros. Brewing Co.... 

MeCord-BrsdT Co 

Paxton A Oauagher Co. . . . 

Jetter Brewing Co 

Armour & Co 

Oucgenhime dc Co 

J. BTlnderrleden Co 

Padfle Coast Seeded Rai- 
sin Co. 

Hunt Bros. Co 

Pioneer Green Chili Pack- 
ing Co. 

Malcr Brewing Co 

Haas, Baruch Co 

Bishop ACo 

A. SdillUng di Co 

A. O. Bliss Medical Co 

San Fiancisco Breweries.. 

California Ink Co 

D. OhirardeUi Co 

Barataria Canning Co 

Pass Packing C^ 

New Orleans ColTee Co 

Barataria Canning Co 

Van Camp Packing Co 

■Oambrlnus Brewing Co. . . 

Topeka Milling Co 

Armour Packing Co 

Horlicks Malted Milk Co... 

Konrad Schreler Co 

Van Camp Packing Co 



Address. 



Sioux Citr, Iowa. 
Denison, Tax. 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 

San AntooEiio, Tex. 
Do. 

Belllngham, Wash. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Da 
Do. 

Washington, D. G. 

Do. 
Denver, Colo. 

Do. 

Do.^ 
Hartlbrd, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 

LoulBvUle, Ky. 
Chattanooga, Term. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Do. 
Sioux Falls, 8. Dak. 

Camden. N. J. 
Jersey dty, N.J. 

Newark, N. J. 

Do. 
Evansvnie, Ind. 

Do. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lafoyette, Ind. 

Marion, Ind. 
Terre Haute. Ind. 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
South Omaha, Nebr. 

Do. 
Fresno, Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Hay wards, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
San Franciaoo, Cal. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
BUoxl, Miss. 
Pass ( hristian. Miss. 
New Orleans, i#a. 

Do. 
St. Albans, Vt. 
Portland, Oreg. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Kansas City, Kans. 
Racine, Wb. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Watertown, Wis. 




Mllwaukea-W a u k e 8 h a 
Brewing Co. 

Morris&Co 

A. O. Bliss Medical Co.... 

Rldenoor-Baker Orooery 
Co. 

Anheuser-Busch Brewing 
Association. 

St Louis Syrup and Pre- 
serving Co. 

F. B. Chamberlain Co...., 

American Brewery 

Sruddor-Oale Orooery Co. 

St. Louis Brewing Associ- 
ation. 

American Bakery Co 

Stein wander«toflkagBn 
Coffee Co. 

Sanltas Nut Food Co 

The Williams Bros. Co. . . 

Goebel Brewing Co 

Calvert Lithographizig Co. 

Detroit '^Tjlte ^Load 
Works. 

Koppits-Melohers Brew- 
ing Co. 

Indnwndent Brewing Co. 

Stroh Brewery Co 

Volght Brewery Co 

ThePinneeCo 

Eye Fix Remedy Co 

Fremont Canning Co 

Grand Rapids Brewing Co. 

Park Brewing Co 

Menominee River Brew- 
InffCo. 

MuscegoQ Brswlng Co — 

U. S. Horseradish Co 

Duluth Brewing and Malt- 
ing Co. 

Gowan-Peyton-Twohy Co. 

Intemattonal Stock Food 
Co. 

Olnek Brewing Co 

Minneapolis Brewing Co. . . 

Jac. Schmidt Brewing Co. . 

Theo. Hamm Brewing Co. 

Oriffis, Cooper A Co 

St. Paul W^lte Lead and 
Oil Co. 

ThePerunaCo 

Dayton Breweries Co 

Irvin, Jewell A Vinson Co. 

Jersey Packing Co 

Procter A Gamble Co 

Leroux Cider and Vinegar 
Co. 

Warren Paint Co 

Van Camp Packing Co — 

H. F. Hemingway dc Co... 

Emerson Drue Co 

The Martin Wagner Co 

American Label Maau&o- 
turlngCo. 

Gibbs Preserving Co 

Gottlieb • Bauemschmidt- 
Strauss Brewing Co. 

Lutz A Schramm Co 

A. Colbum Co 

Philadelphia Pickling Co.. 

H. O. Wilbur & Sons 

Proto Brewing Co 

Geo. D. Wetherlll&Co... 

Amholt A Schaeffer Brew- 
ing Co. 

The Acme Tea Co 

Atmore A Son 

H.J. HelnxCo 

Duquesne Brewery 

Iron City Brewery 

Wisconsin Condensed 
Milk Co. 



Address. 



Waukesha, Wis. 

Kansss City, Mo. 
Do. 
Do. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Battle Creek. Mich. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Fremont, Mich* 
Grand Rapids, Mlcifa. 
Hancock, Ml<di. 
Menomliiee, Midh. 

MttskagoQ, Mich. 
Sa^naw.Mlch. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Do. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Da 
Da 
St. Paul, MIrm. 
Da 
Da 
Da 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Da 
Hamilton, Ohio. 
Ivorydale. Ohio. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Warren, Ohio. 
Wauseon, Ohio. 
Baltimore. Md. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Da 
Da 

Allegheny Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Do. 

Do. 
Burlington, Wis. 
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Name. 



John Ound Bnwing Co. . . 
O. HeUeman Brewing Co. . 
C. & J, Michel Brewing Co . 
Cream Cltv Brewing Co. . . . 

Bdgewood Farm 

A. Qettelman Brewing Co. 

Jong Brewing Co 

Milwaukee Brewery Co. . . 
John HofTmann & dons Co. 
Independent Milwaukee 

Brewing Co. 
Joseph Scnlltx Brewing Co. 
Valentine Blatt Brewing 

Co. 
Fred Miller Brewing Co. . . 

Pabst Brewing Go 

Calgary Brewing and 

Malting Co. 



Address. 



La Crosae, Wis. 

Do. 

Do. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 

Da 
Da 
Calgary, Canada. 



Name. 



Addre». 



Canadian Canners (Lim- Hamilton. Canada. 

Ited). I 

A. & R. Loegle 

Vancouver Breweries > 

E. W. GiUett Co. (Lim- ' 

Ited). 
Edmonton Brewing and 

Malting Co. (Limited). 
Cerveceria Quauhtemoc. . . 
Cerveoerla do Chihuahua, 

South America. 
Midland Bras. (Limited).. 



Trufood ( Limited) 

C. J. Vanllouten & Zoon. . 
Francesco Clntano 



LoggieviUe, (Canada. 
Vancouver, Canada. 
Toronto, Canada. 

Edmonton, Canada. 

Monterey, Mexico. 
Chlhuhua, Mexico. 



Burton-on-Trent, Bnf- 

land. 
Cheshire England. 
Weesp, nolland. 
Turin, Italy. 



The Chairman. Now, will you state the character of labels, or the 
scope of labels used on different products, as to the material they are 
made of, as to whether they are easily applied and durable ? 

Mr. Eeeve. Most of the labels that are marked by our method 
are paper labels. 

The Chairman. Well, have you others than paper? 

Mr. Keeve. We have tags made from what is known as insoluble 
vellum. They are used by dyehouses, textile manufacturers, cleaning 
establishments. 

The Chairman. Could they be used in tagging meats, salt or fresh t 

Mr. Reeve. There would be no objection to using them as I could 
see. 

The Chairman. I mean from a physical standpoint? 

Mr. Reeve. No, they are perfectly injurious— 1 mean not injuria 
ous — ^and they are not" affected by moisture. In dyehouses they are 
attached to the goods and pass through the various chemical processes 
of boiling and steaming and acids. 

The Chairman. Would they be indestructible in salt water or in 
curing processes ? 

Mr. Keeve. I think so. I have samples of them. 

The Chairman. Have you a sample of them ? 

Mr. Ree\te. Yes, I have samples here [indicating]. 

The Chairman. Let us see the samples. 

Mr. Reeve. The advantage of marking these tags by perforations 
is this : That in dyed goods, if they mark tJiem in ink, and dye the 
tag, the mark is obliterated by the dyestuff, but marking it in that 
way and dyed, they of course can not dye the holes. 

The Chairman. Well could that be applied to meat in pickle, etc, 
without the label becoming obscured or destroyed ? 

Mr. Reei'e. I think it could. 

The Chairman. Would you mind offering those in evidence as 
one of the methods? 

Mr. Reeve. Certainly not. 

[The exhibit was marked in evidence.] 

The Chairman. Have you a system of labeling that could be 
applied to meats under any conditions? 

Mr. Reeve. I have never perfected any such method ; not knowing 
much about the meat business I couldn't tell you whether the methoa 
would be practicable or not, but I should think so. 
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The Chairman. Give us some other information if you have it 
in regard to the adaptability of your process and the scope of it. 

Mr. Reeve. The cost of marking the label on each unit package of 
goods in cases where the number of unit packages are so large as to 
make it expensive, made it impossible to mara each unit package 
with a rubber stamp at one time except at considerable expense. By 
perforating labels a number of labels can be marked at one time at 
an expense that is scarcely worth considering. 

The Chairman. Well, give us an idea at what expense those labels 
can be furnished. 

Mr. Reeve. Labels on canned goods can be marked at an expense 
not to exceed 1 cent per thousand. 

Senator Oliver. Does that include the cost of the label? 

Mr. Reeve. Oh, no; just the marking. T am speaking of the 
marking, that is all. 

Senator Ouver. You were speaking of where it is on the ordinary 
label — where the label would have to be supplied at any rate? 

Mr. Reeve. Just the cost of marking the label. 

Senator Oliver. Just the cost of marking the label? 

Mr. Reeve. Yes, sir; the price I mentioned of 1 cent per thousand, 
of course, applies to plants where hundreds of thousands of labels 
are being used during the busy season per day. 

The Chairman. Well, what is the cost of the plan or process? . 

Mr. Reeve. The machine that does this? 

The Chairman. Yes; give us the lowest. 

Mr. Reeve. A machine to do the work costs from $26 up to $500. • 

The Chairman. Well, those that cost $26, how many labels would 
they perforate in a day ? 

Mr. Ree\t:. With such a machine you could easily perforate from 
one to two hundred labels in one minute. 

The Chairman. Now, is that by hand? 

Mr. Reeve. By hand. 

The Chairman. With one person? 

Mr. Reeve. One person. 

The Chairman. That could be done by a boy, could it? 

Mr. Reeve. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And your larger machines — what would they do; 
medium machines? 

Mr. Reeve. A machine operated by tieadle — foot power — should 
perforate from 300 to 500 labels in one minute. A motor operating 
machine should perforate from 600 to 800 labels in one minute. 

The Chairman. On any material? 

Mr. Reeve. No; on paper of any thin, flexible material. 

The Chairman. Is that true of the label that you have here, the 
indelible label, or indestructible label? 

Mr. Ree\te. I should say on the insoluble label that about one-half 
of the above number would be a fair estimate. 

The CHAiR3rAN. Have you any li^t of concerns that use the open 
date? 

Mr. Reeve. At the office, not here. 

The Chairman. At the oflice? 

Mr. Reeve. Yes, sir. 
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The Chaibman. Is there any considerable number of packers who 
are manufacturers of these products that use open dating! 

Mr. Reeve. Very few food products manufacturers; there are 
quite a number of brewers that use open dates on their filling. 

The Chaibman. You make the machinery to order, open or cipher 
label, I suppose. 

Mr. Reeve. Either way. 

Senator Oliver. These paper labels, do they use them on bottles ! 

Mr. Reeve. Yes. 

The Chairman. Are thej used on medicines, too? 

Mr. Reeve. Some medicme ; Lydia Pinkham Compound, the labels 
are perforated in cipher. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any butter establishments that 
use labels in cipher or open? 

Mr. Reeve. I do not Imow of any. 

The Chairman. Do you know of any poultry establishments that 
use labels in cipher or open? 

Mr. Reeve. 1 do not know of anv. 

The Chairman. I suppose you have no special knowledge as to 
whether or not labels could be made, adapted to marking of fowl, 
.game, etc.? 

Mr. Reeve. We have given that subject some attention. I have 
seen a tag that I think is made bj tne Dennison Manufacturing 
Company that has a wire snapple, like the snapple with which vou 
hitch a horse to a post, with a i^arp point that could be hooked 
through cloth or son material. 

The Chairman. That could be used for meat ? 

Mr. Reeve. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Could be attached to dressed beef or fowl ? 

Mr. Reeve. That was our idea ; if the tag were perforated with a 
date or other mark indicating information, I can not see why the 
frost or moisture, or effect that the processes of handling the meat 
might have upon it, would obliterate the mark. 

The Chairman. That could be attached to each individual piece 
of meat, could it not? 

Mr. Reeve. It could be attached, I should think. 

The Chairman. Now, is there any further information ? 

Mr. Reeve. You might file this, if you wish. [Indicating.] I 
might mention this: I understand that you have some testimony 
about marking raisins. Here is a wrapper perforated with a date by 
one of our machines that is used by the Guggenheim Company at 
Fresno, Cal., for marking their seeded raisins that are packed in 
cartons, after they are wrapped with this paper, for instance. [Indi- 
cating.] 

The Chairman. The wrapper of the box is perforated ? 

Mr. Reeve. No, the wrapper around the raisins, the soft, seeded 
raisins. They are put in bricks and pressed together, and the wrap- 
per put around, and they are perforated wim the date like that 
[indicating.] 

{The emioit was marked in evidence.] 
would like to say this. Senator, that very frequently we supply 
a machine to perforate plain figures. Thev are sometimes used as 
a cipher. We nave no means of knowing whether the mark on their 
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goods is as it reads, or is as it would read according to some cipher 
that they have adopted from the figures that the machine makes. 

The Chairman. Can you give us any further information as to 
the use of labeling process? 

Mr. Eebve. As to the cost of doing the work? 

The Chairman. Both. 

Mr. RxEVB. I think the information I have ffiven on the cost fully 
covers the around except there should be added to such cost the 
interest on the cost of tne machine that does the work, which would 
be from one to ten dollars a year, according to the price of the 
machine purchased. As to the rapidity with which the work can 
be done, 1 would state that a treadle-operated machine costing $150— 
I have known many operators to perforate 80,000 labels per hour, and 
I have known one operator in a brewery in Pittsburg to double that 
speed. That covers cost and speed. 

Now, the advantage of a perforated mark is that it is always uni- 
form ; it is indelible ; it is imalterable and legible. 

The Chairman. About the Campbell soup, you say they are enter- 
ing upon a newplan of putting plam labels as to the date of the can t 

Mr. Reeve. Whether they have made that public or not I do not 
know, but we were advised by them within the last month, and we 
have recently supplied them with two machines to perforate plain 
dates on their soup labels instead of cipher dates. 

The Chairman. That covers the information that you desire to 
give? 

Mr. Beeve. Everything that I think of. Senator, unless you have 
something more. 

8TATEKENT OF W. A EVANS, HEALTH COHHISSIONEB, CHICAOO, 

HI. 

The Chairman. Give the stenographer your name and occupation 
and residence. 

Mr. Evans. W. A. Evans, health commissioner, Chicago, HI. 

The Chairman. Have jou made investigation of the question of 
cold-storage meats ? 

Mr. Evans. Not specially. My duties, as commissioner of health 
of the city of Chicago bring me somewhat in contact with cold storage, 
although my experience would best qualify me to speak from the 
standpoint of the effect of foods on health rather than the technical 
points relating to cold storage itself. 

The Chairman. You have, of course, I suppose, no individual 
knowledge as to quantities in cold storage ? 

Mr. Evans. I have not. 

The Chairman. Then, just make your statement in regard to the 
effect of storage on health. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I am a little at a loss to know how to proceed, 
gentlemen. 

The Chair^ian. Well, take chickens for instance. I suppose you 
have investigated them as to the effect of storage on the heaithfulness 
of the chickens ? 

Mr. Evans. In a somewhat general way. I would say that I came 
down here on other business, and did not have this specifically in mind 
in coming here, and in consequence T haven't anything arranged in 
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my mind in a systematic way. Probably I just better proceed to 
talk, and then if it develops that I am not talking on things that you 
are interested in, if you will let me know, I will try to bring it around 
to the things that you have in mind, if on those things I can give you 
any information that would seem to me to be of any value. 

I want to say in starting, that from the standpoint of health, that I 
do not believe that the question of food is of major consequence in 
adults. I believe it to be of overshadowing importance in the question 
in children. We have 6,800 babies die each year in Chicago, babies 
under 1 year of age, and I believe it to be a conservative estimate that 
2,000 of them die as the result of bad food. That, of course, applies 
to milk, since milk is practically the sole food of those children. On 
this I base the opinion that there is nothing that is quite so important 
as the food that babies are to get. On the other hand, when we come 
to adults and judge the results by the death rate, we have practically 
no adult mortality from bad food or from diseases that are due to 
bad food. There is a considerable adult mortality that follows the 
eating, but that comes from eating too much rather than too little. 
Practically nobodv in America suners from not eating enough food. 
Practically everybody in America suffers from getting too much 
food. There is another way to look at it, however, that &rows addi* 
tional light on it, perhaps a more accurate li^ht than the conclusions 
drawn from the death rate, and that is the diseases that are produced 
by foods that are not right; such diseases do not go to terminate the 
life of the individual. For instance, if a man eats a piece of bad 
meat and is materially poisoned thereby, he will have a cholera 
morbus, from which he will recover within forty-eirfit hours, and in 
a city where they keep no track of diseases of tnat type, except 
through the deaths that they <;ause, that man's case would not enter 
into the records at all. So that aside from the harm which shows in 
death certificates, there may be and there is harm which shows in 
the sickness rate through diseases that are not registered, that are not 
registerable diseases in the ordinary American community. On the 
first group I have information. As to the second group, my in- 
formation is not much more than impressions, and in consequence is 
not entitled to special weight. 

I believe that so far as the cold-storage proposition is concerned, 
that it is a question of commerce and economy rather than a question 
of health. I do not believe that the food that is in cold storage, and 
that is put in cold storage in good condition, when it is taken out of 
cold storage is unwholesome except in rare instances, and therefore I 
believe that the proposition is largely a proposition of economy 
rather than a proposition of health. 

The Chairman. I would like to ask you about ptomaine poisoning. 
Have you given attention to the causes of ptomaine poisoning as 
applied to any particular classes of food? 

Mr. Evans. I should say yes. 

The Chairman. Well, give us your observations. 

Mr. Evans. You mean as to particular articles — whether they 
are 

The Chairman. Class of articles, first. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I think that we find more cases of ptomaine 
poisoning the result of bad milk than anything else. I am now using 
the term " ptomaine " in the generic sense. 
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The Chairman. In the broad sense? 

Mr. Evans. In the broad sense. That we have more cases of 
ptomaine poisoning from milk and milk products, particularly ice 
cream. 

The Chairman. ^Butter ? 

Mr. Evans. Seldom from butter, I should say. All the harm that 
is done by butter is done by the result of fatty acids that develop in 
the butter. 

The Chairman. Do they develop through the length of time that 
they are kept after production, or are they in the article at the time 
of its production? 

Mr. Evans. That is a question that is somewhat difficult to answer. 
Of course, as it is produced — now, coming back to the case of milk, 
as the milk comes from the cow, the milk is, of course, always free — 
or practically, I should say — always free from products of tnis char- 
acter. They develop in the milk after it has come from the cow. 
There are several elements that enter into it ; the element of time, the 
element concerning which you have just asked is probably the largest 
determining factor. I should say that in any milk proposition that^ 
fts the lawyer would say, time is the essence of the contract. 

The Chairman. You include butter in that? 

Mr. Evans. Butter — ^yes, sir, I should say ; although the life of milk 
is very much less than the life of butter. 

The Chairman. Does that progress; that adulterous condition- 
that time of the keeping of butter? 

Mr. Evans. So far as the rancidity is concerned, and as to butter I 
suggested a moment ago that it developed fatty acids, and the amount 
ofl&tty acids increased with the passage of time. 

The Chairman. And that is a deleterious condition? 

Mr. Evans. In butter, ves. 

The Chairman. Now. does that depend upon the condition*? under 
which the butter is kept ? 

Mr. Evans. It depends principally upon the conditions under 
which the butter is made. The circumstances of conditions— as the 
milk is souring and as the butter is to be made from sour cream, the 
bacteria are falling in from time to time, and they are multiplying 
with the passage of time, and then comes the act of churning. The 
act of churning is an act that is usually accompanied by the falling 
in of still more bacteria. Now, then, you get your butter from this 
milk and salt it. It was thought for a while that the salt would kill 
the bacteria in the butter. It has been demonstrated that it does not 
do so. Butter is sold as fresh or it is sold as cold-storage butter. If 
it is kept in cold storage it is kept at about 5 to 10 deirrees below zero. 
At that temperature there is no dovelopiuont of bacteria. 

With regard to ice, we know tliat tliere is a diminution in the num- 
ber of bacteria, beginning at tlic end of about tiie third day, and be- 
coming gradually manifest about the end of llie third month; and 
ice l^ecomes sterile at about the end of twelve months, even thouofh the 
water from which it was made was in^^pected water. 

Our observations as to the hactnrial count of butter tliat has been 
kept for some time w^ould indicate that butter still retains a high 
bacterial count at the end of several months: let u« say, seven or 
eight months. We sent over and irot some butter from the storage 
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warehouses, butter which had been frozen for several months, with a 
view of determining what was the number of bacteria in that butter. 
We found that it averaged about ten to twelve million bacteria to the 
15 grains of butter, or to the gram. This, in all probability, was 
a lesser bacterial count than was to be found in the cream from 
which the butter was made. After milk has stbod long enough to 
sour, and nearly all butter is made from soured cream, and then the 
cream has risen, carrying to the top of the milk the most of the 
bacteria of the milk, the probability is that each 15 drops of milk, 
which corresponds to a gram of butter, or each 15 drops of cream, 
would have more than that number of bacteria. 

The Chairman. What is the relation of the number of bacteria to 
the healthfulness of the butter f 

Mr. Evans. I should say that roughly the larcer number of bac- 
teria in butter the more likely the butter would be to contain un- 
wholesome producte, as that would have to be taken with a grain of 
allowance. The bacteria there are bacteria of many different kinds. 
Some of those bacteria would be harmful, some of them would be 
harmless ; some of them would be these producing bacteria, and some 
of them would be bacteria which would not be disease proaucing, bat 
which would develop deleterious product in the butter. 

The Chairman. Let me ask you, when butter has been in cold 
storage at a point below zero that you have indicated, and is taken 
out for the market, would it deteriorate in healthfulness by reason of 
bein^ subjected to normal conditions or usual conditions of tempera- 
ture? 

Mr. Evans. The point that you are now making is that if cold- 
stora^ butter was removed from cold storage and kept in ordinary 
conditions, would it deteriorate there? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Evans. Yes; of course. 

The Chairman. Would it deteriorate more rapidly because of hav- 
ing the age of cold storage added to it? 

Mr. Evans. I doubt it. I am of the opinion that some things that 
have been frozen go to pieces more rapidly for having been frozen, 
but I do not believe that that would hold true with butter. The 
things that have been frozen have their fibrous tissue broken by the 
act of freezing — ^water forces in between the tissues, and they break 
down somewhat more rapidly than things that have not been frozen. 
I think that that is not only a matter of scientific observation, but it 
is a matter of common knowledge. 

In the case of butter, however^ I do not believe that would wholly 
be true. It is a straight proposition of the bacterial contents of the 
butter; that is, of the bacteria that had remained alive in that 
butter 

The Chairman. Now, have you made any investigation as to poul- 
try? 

Mr. Evans. Not specially. I have had observances that have come 
to me in the discharge of my duty as to poultry and my reading on 
the subject. I try to keep track of it. 

The Chairman. Does it deteriorate after it has been in cold 
storage and is then exposed to ordinary air conditions more rapidly 
because of having been kept in cold storage undrawn? 
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Mr. Evans. I should say that that is a somewhat complicated 
question that would have to be answered in its several parts. It 
would depend very much upon how the material — ^to wit, the poultry — 
had been prepared before it had been put into cold storage. And 
then what it had gone through in cold storage. It is largely, of 
course, a question of how the fowl is handled after it is taken out 
of cold storage. Any fowl that is kept in a warm temperature will 
decompose. Now, at the temperature at which fowls are stored 
the development of bacteria in them will not be great. There will 
be an inconsiderable development of some kind of bacteria and 
there will be a decrease in tlie number of certain other kinds of 
bacteria. ^ There are certain complications that are in the fowl that 
will continue to operate even at the low temperatures of cold storage, 
so that the fowl, after it comes out of cold storage, is not as firm a 
fowl as a fowl that hadn't been in cold storage at all. 

Now, there are certain methods of preparation. For instance, if 
the fowl has been water picked, been soused into the water so as to 
make the feathers come off more easily, that seems to decrease the 
resistant power of the skin, so that germs get through the skin more 
rapidly than if the fowl had been dry picked. 

The Chaibman. In cold storage? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; either in cold storage, or not in cold storage. 
With fowls that do not so into cold storage those things are not 
of the same consequence, oecause they are usually eaten up before 
they have had time to develop these bacterial forms. 

The Chairman. Have you observed the condition of fowls that 
had been in cold storage and then removed from cold storage and 
placed again in cold storage when they came on the market! 

Mr. Evans. I have an opinion on that subject that is largely gath- 
ered from reading, that is not the result of personal observations on 
mypart. 

Tne Chairman. Give us your impression. 

Mr. Evans. The impression I have is that this stuff that goes into 
cold storage, if taken out, should not be allowed to go back into cold 
storage again. 

The Chahiman. They are not in a good condition to go into cold 
storage? 

Mr. Evans. No. It seems to me the important part of this investi- 
gation, if you will permit the digression on this point, is the method 
of determining that the stuff that goes into cold storage is proper 
stuff, and that is much the most important part of this question as 
I see it, and that would apply to just the point that you have raised ; 
that is, the taking out of stuff and thawing it out, and offering it for 
sale, and then upon failing to sell it, send it back into cold storage. 
There should be some way of preventing that from occuring. I think 
that is of some consequence with fowl ; I think it is of more conse- 
quence with fish. 

The Chairman. And with beef? 

Mr. Evans. I don't think it means very much with beef. I do not 
think it has very much bearing on the beef proposition. I know 
that fish will be taken out, say toward the latter part of the week, 
the quantity that they think will be consumed on Friday. Then if 
for any reason they do not sell all of that, they freeze it up and put 
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it back in cold storage, and offer it at some later time. I think that 
there is a difference in the method that should prevail between the 
firmer meats and the softer meats; that is, what is permissible and 
what is often desirable, that the firm meats, like beef and like mutton 
and hog is more desirable than the soft meats of which fish is the 
softest, and I think again there is a difference as to whether the meat 
is to be put up clean or uncleaned ; that, if you are dealing with, say 
beef, where tne entrails have been removed and the meat has been 
washed down so that there are none of the feces, or anything that has 
been in contact with feces, left in your meat, you could have one 
method of procedure. If, on the othef hand, you put up your meat 
with the entrails in — and fish is usually put up with the entrails 
in; occassionally they are put up with the entrails and with the 
blood in — that you have another proposition to deal with. So 
I think it is more important with fish than with other things. Es- 
pecially with fish, in some measure with fowls, it is necessary, in 
my opmion, that there should be an inspection which would pre- 
vent the article which has been taken out of storage from being 
frozen up again. That is, of course, a part of the general proposition 
that nothing should be allowed to go into cold storage that isn't 
fit to be frozen. 

The Chairman. Now, I would like to ask you in that connection 
of fowls — ^it is in the record that fowls slime when they are taken out 
of cold storage very quickly — that a slime is generated that flows 
from them, or appears on the surface. Now, is that an unhealthful 
condition ? 

Mr. Evans. I should say that that is not an unhealthful or a harm- 
ful condition, although it does take from the desirabilitv of the fowL 
The frozen temperature forces out the solid from tne liquids, it 
tends to separate them in some measure, and now, when that which 
is not liquid, namelv, the blood serum and tissue juices, has been 
frozen and converted into a solid substance, and then that falls out, 
that stuff finds its way to the surface more readily than it naturally 
does — what you refer to as " slime." 

The Chairman. I refer to the condition of a fowl beins oj^ened and 
the entrails removed — it slimes within a few hours on the inside. 

Mr. Evans. I should say that that would depend upon the degree, 
but the act of sliming itself would have no bearing upon the whole- 
someness of it. Such a fowl wouldn't taste as well and wouldn't be 
as desirable from that standpoint as a fresh fowl. 

The Chairman. Have you an opinion as to the length of time that 
fowl can be kept in cold storage without deteriorating? 

Mr. Evans. By deteriorating you mean deteriorating from taste 
standpoint ? 

The Chairman. Both taste and healthfulness. 
Mr. Evans. Well, those two questions have to be kept separate. 
I should say that there is no cold-storage fowl of any age that is 
quite as good to the taste as a fresh fowl. That under no circum- 
stances does a cold-storage fowl taste quit« up to the grade of a high- 
ffrade fresh fowl. That if the fowl is put up right that it will keep 
for two years, I should say, easily, without material change in its 
taste. It would still taste fairly well, although it would not any- 
where near be up to the grade as to taste. If the fowl was put up 
right it would probably keep for a vear and taste in a way that 
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would be satisfactorv' to 80 per cent of the people. Both vary very 
much, of course, in their taste. One man is not satisfied with any- 
thing except stuff that tastes like it came from the country, and the 
other fellow would not be so discriminating in his taste. 

The Chairman. Do the viscera of the fowl keep as well in cold 
storage as the fresh? 

Mr. Evans. I should say that the viscera do not keep as well as the 
fresh, either in cold storage or out of cold storage. 

The Chairman. That would include the livers of the fowl ? 

Mr. Evans. That would include all the organs. There are two 
reasons for this. In the first place, those organs are closest to the 
contents of the intestinal canal, and in consequence the bacteria can 
wander to them more promptly than thev can wander elsewhere. 
Now, in the second place, they are softer an(l the bacteria can get into 
them more readily. The muscle of the fowl, which is the part which 
is usually eaten, is somewhat farther away from the focus of harmful 
substances, and it is somewhat more resistant to it as well. 

I didn't finish my answer a while ago about the cold storage fowl. 
So far as the wholesomeness of it is concerned, T believe that, presum- 
ing that the fowl was put up right, that it would be wholesome still 
at the end of a couple of yearp. It would certainly be wholesome at 
the end of a year. 

The Chairman. , How about sweetbreads; are they subject to more 
rapid deterioration in healthfulnes^;? 

\lr. Evans. By sweetbreads we mean usually two things. There 
fire the sweetbreads of the neck which is the thyroid gland, and the 
sweetbreads of the belly which is the pancreas. Now, the sweetbread 
in the neck is further removed and m consequence would stand up 
better than the sweetbread in the belly or the pancreas. 

The Chairman. Now, I think, unless you have some suggestion to 
make, that that covers all we want. 

Mr. Evans. Well, I think I would offer this suggestion: That it 
seems to me that the very vital thing is to provide a method for in- 
spection into the cold storage plants. 

The Chairman. And out of it? 

Mr. Evans. And out of it. 

The Chairman. If it is removed from one cold-storage plant to 
another several times then there should be an inspection of it on each 
occasion ? 

Mr. Evans. Yes; and there .^lould be an inspector at the plant who 
would have charge of everything that goes in and out; everything 
that goes out as well as every thing that goc^s in. 

The Chairman. Is it trno that much of the deterioration in cold- 
stornfiro products' — that is, hoof- is f^ne in a :no''snro to tlie time elayis- 
ing between the killing; that is, the time of slaughtering the article; 
l)etween th^. killing and tlie freezing in cold storage? 

Mr. Evans. I should say that in my judgment that 1)0 per cent of 
the harm comes from the thinirs tliat happen before it h frozen. But 
I would like to make it a good deal brc^ador than meat. T would 
say that it applied with more forcT to fish and to fowl, to eggs and 
to butter, than it does with the more solid meats. 

The Chairman. And that would be true of the interval between 
taking out of cold storage and placing in cold storage again? 
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Mr. Evans. Decidedly, yes; that would be a part of a subanswer 
to my main answer, namely, that the thing to concentrate on is the 
condition of the stuff as it goes into storage, remembering the very 
great importance of that to which you have just alluded, namely, 
what happens to stuff that is taken out and thawed, and frozen up 
again. 

The Chairman. There is a strong taste attached to such things as 
spare ribs and sweetbreads, and in fact with any meats that have 
been in cold storage. What is the cause of that strong taste? I 
suppose everybody has noticed it. For instance, you order a cut of 
roast beef, and in almost all cases, if it is cold-storage beef, thej 
shave off the outer fat because it is rancid. Now, what makes it 
rancid ? 

Mr. Evans. The only answer I could give to that would be a ^n- 
eral answer, namely, that it is due to the development of fatty acids, 
and they are due to the presence of bacteria that causes, fatty lermen- 
tation. 

The Chairman. Is that harmful? 

Mr. Evans Yes; the fatty acids or substances that are trying on 
the digestion and are difficult to digest, and are difficult to assimuate. 

The Chairman. They affect the health of the person eating it! 

Mr. Evans. Yes, sir; it is like eating rancid butter; the principle is 
just the same. 

The Chairman. Well, if that is all, I think we can excuse you now, 
Doctor. Thank you. 

Senator Heyburn presented the following data: 

April 30, 1910. 
Hon. W. B. Heyburn, 

United States Senate. 

Dear Senator : In conformity with your request I submit herewith the report 
of. Dr. M. E. Pennington respecting the condition of articles entering cold stor- 
age, particularly of poultry and eggs, the time such articles are kept in cold 
storage, and the reformation in methods of cold storage which have already 
been effected. Doctor Pennington, as you will see, can not give very ezteoslTe 
Information respecting the quantities of articles in cold storage, but indicates 
sources from which such Information may be obtained. 

I call particular attention to that pert of the report which discusses the 
misrepresentations which are made to the consuming public in regard to cold- 
storage products. I submit this as supplemental to the evidence which I have 
already given before your committee. 

Respectfully, H. V. Wiley, Chief. 



Dr. H. W. Wiley, 

Bureau of Chemistry,, 

Washington, D. <7« 

Dear Sir : I have your letter of April 25, asking for certain information on 
cold storage for hearings which Senator Heyburn is holding on the Lodge cold- 
storage bill. You ask these questions serially, and I will answer them serially 
to the best of my ability. 

1. The condition of articles going into storage depends very largely upon the 
period of the .year in which they are stored and the portion of the country from 
which they Come. For instance, eggs going into storage in the early part of 
the egg season generally go in very good condition. Therefore, March, April, 
and May eggs are the best keepers that we have. The eggs which go in later 
than May are likely to be of lower quality because of the warmer weather con- 
ditions. Hence, their keeping time is shortened, and these are the eggs that 
are taken out first in the autnnm, when the season of shortage begins. 
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These statements will hold for the eggs of our Middle West and our Central 
and Northern States. Texas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Kentucky eggs, of 
course, deteriorate much sooner, since weather conditions there are unfavorable 
a number of weeks before the northern climate makes storage Inadvisable. 

The more progressive egg handlers have realized that to pay storage on eggs 
of low-keeping quality is a bad business proposition. Hence, they are grading 
very carefully the eggs which go into storage and put in a uniformly good lot. 
On the other hand, those who are careless in business methods, or ignorant, do 
not realisBe that an egg which has begun to deteriorate before entering storage 
will continue to do so ever at a temperature of 32° F. And they are putting 
eggs into storage which commonly result in a business loss to them and a 
lowering of the general grade of storage eggs on the market. 

I am glad to say that there has been great Improvement in the quality of 
eggs stored, due to the enlightenment of the egg trade, and I believe that with 
the work that this bureau is doing on the study of the effect of handling eggs 
on their ultimate keeping quality and food value, the improvement in the future 
will be more rapid and more marked. 

The best of our poultry is stored in the autumn, when the weather is favor- 
able and when the fowls are in good condition. The poultry which comes 
directly from the large packer to the storage house, and which is packed with 
storage in view, is apt to enter the warehouse in good condition. Poultry which 
is shipped with ice, in barrels or boxes, from the packing house to the ware- 
housing center and there boxed for storage may enter in good condition and 
may be below par. The poultry which the commission man or the retailer 
sends from his stock to the warehouse freezers because there is a glut on the 
market, or t>ecau8e the price does not suit him, or because be has rather more 
stock than he can handle, is apt to be in bad condition. Indeed, I believe that 
a large proportion of the undesirable cold-stored poultry which gets into our 
markets Is poultry of this type. 

Both the poultry industry and the egg industry are highly specialized forms 
of business, requiring a definite and accurate knowledge of many subjects. 
Heretofore the industry has had only its own experience, which, like the e.xperi- 
&ice acquired by most business people, was apt to«be more by rule of thumb 
than accurate experiment, and which was passed from father to son or partner 
to partner. The work which this bureau Is doing in the scientific and careful 
study of every phase of the handling of poultry and eggs will ultimately put 
the industry on a scientific basis, and will make for a greatly bettered market 
for the consumer and a much more certain trade for the producer. 

Of other articles which go into cold storage I can speak only from cursory 
observation. It is my opinion that fish stored in warehouses near their catch- 
ing place are apt to go into the freezers in fresh condition. Meat is not stored 
in public warehouses to the extent that one would ordinarily imagine, yet most 
of it is in good condition so far as decomposition and putridity is concerned. 
Goods which are carried for comparatively short time in the chill rooms, such 
as celery, lettuce, asparagus, California rhubarb, etc., must go in in good condi- 
tion or they will quickly deteriorate beyond the selling point The storage of 
fruit such as apples, pears, etc., has been rendered a scientifically accurate 
process by the studies which have been made by the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and. while the storaie:e of these products used to be discussed as 
we are now discussing the proper storage of poultry and eggs, the application 
of the scientific work done has removed the question of fruit storage from the 
field of contention. 

2. The great bulk of the poultry stored is sold In from nine to twelve months 
after storage: that is, before the next producing season. Ordinary grades of 
fowl are probably on the market between the sixth and ninth month of 
storage. Special seasonal products, such as the small broiler or the soft- 
meated roaster will probably be kept until these birds can be produced again^ 
which means a twelve months* time or close to It. 

It is the object of every egg storer to unload his storage holdings just as 
promptly as possible when the egg shortage begins. If he can get his stock 
off in eight months he is pretty sure to do it. A nine months* holding is apt to 
be a risky proposition ; and anything beyond that is almost certain to be a loss. 
I do not think tbat meat is ordinarily kept more than one year, except in 
large meat centers, such as Chicago or Kansns City, where I am told it is some- 
times held over twelve months. My own observations in the East would lead 
me to believe that most of our meat is out of the warehouses between six and 
nine months. 

S. Kept. 1272, 61-3 12 
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Seasonal fish are kept until the next Benson of production — very seldom 
longer. For good keeping, a flsh must be glazed; that is, dipped Into water 
80 that it may be covered with a thin coating of ice every three months 
during its storage time. This is an expensive process because it means cost of 
handling and it is to the owner's advantage to get his fish out rather than have 
the expense of reglazing In order to hold. 

8. I can not even guess at the quantity of stuffs held in cold storage. Thirty 
of our best and largest warehouses have agreed to send reports to the Ware- 
housemen's Association each month of their holdings of butter and eggs. Tbe 
Warehousemen's Association holds itself ready to give these figures to any who 
are interested, and they are published in a number of places. The warehouses 
In the city of New York also make their storage holdings of eggs public. Chicago 
refuses to do so. I fancy, however, fairly good estimates could be obtained of 
the quantity of eggs in storage in Chicago from those who are familiar with the 
warehousing trade of the city. There doesn't, however, seem to be any way to 
get at the holdings of the private concerns, such as Swift and Armour. 

There is a general movement throughout the better element of the warehoas- 
Ing trade to make public all holdings in cold-storage warehouses, believing that 
this is better for the trade and also a protection to the warehousemen. While 
such a movement must necessarily be combated by conservatives and progress 
bat slowly, it is firmly founded and will, I believe, ultimately succeed. 

4. Poultry, eggs, meat, fish, game, etc., if put into storage fresh and properly 
bandied from the storage standpoint— both before and after entering the ware- 
house — ^leave it in good condition up to the end of their season of production, 
which is generally a period of about twelve months. The keeping time for eggs 
is somewhat shorter than this, but the egg-producing season is also longer than 
that of the majority of seasonable articles. There is a certain amount of 
deterioration during storage, even at freezing temperatures, but it Is slow and it 
is very slight by comparison with deterioration at temperature about freezing. 

After six months poultry begins to lose some of its fiavor and eggs are apt 
to acquire what is known as a " storage taste." We have not, however, found 
as yet that any positively unwholesome materials develop during storage when 
the foods are stored in gqpd condition, nor that the food value is lessened ex- 
cept so far as its fresh fiavor affects nutrition. This holds up to tbe end 
of twelve months' storage of poultry and eggs. 

However, the treatment after removal from storage is often such as 
to render tne food unfit for use. It is too frequently thawed in an 
unsanitary manner and improperly handled by the retailer, with 
results which are detrimental all along the line. 

6. Cold-storage foods are sold as " cold stored " through every branch of the 
industry. The retailer, when the ultimate consumer Is to be served, is apt to 
call all high-class goods " strictly fresh," regardless of past history ; ordinary 
goods are " fresh " and the low-grade stuff is apt to be apologized for as "cold 
storage," though In a large percentage of cases it has never been In a cold- 
storage warehouse. 

Such statements by the retailer have created an unfounded prejudice in 
the mind of the public — ^bad for the public, but good for the retailer's pocket- 
book. The public knows so little about seasonal production that It is easily 
fooled. For example, the housewife insistently demands fresh broiling 
chickens when there are none on the market. Therefore, the retailer Is more 
apt to give her very good storage stock and assure her that it is fresh. If 
the stock is good he is ordinarily perfectly satisfied that he has told the truth. 

Eggs follow the same rule. There are times during the year when only the 
small inner circle can be supplied with fresh eggs. The great majority of 
people who live on moderate or even more than moderate incomes will be giv^i 
high-grade storage eggs, because they are really the best that the market affords. 
But the popular prejudice against cold storage, and ignorance in regard to 
seasonal food supply, is so great that the retailer falls back upon falsehood in 
order to supply his trade with the goods they reaUy want. 

I trust that the foregoing statements will assist Senator Heybum to answer 
some of the questions now before the Lodge committee. 
Yours, very truly, 

M. El PEKNINGTOZf, 

Chief of Food Research Laboratory. 
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Department of Agbiculture, 

Office of the Segbetaby, 
Wcishington, D, C, May 7» 1910, 

Uaa* W* B. Hbtbttbn, 

United States Senate, Washington, 

Dkab Senator: I am transmitting herewith from the Bureau of Chemistry 
additional data obtained by the inspectors of that bureau on the subject re- 
quested by you in connection with the consideration of Senate bill No. 7649, 
relating to cold-storage products. 

Respectfully, M. M. Hayes, 

Acting Secretary. 



United States Department of Aobicultxtre, 

Bureau of Chemistry, 
Washington, D. 0., May tf, 1910. 
The Sbcsetaby of Aqriculturb. 

Sdi: I have had our inspectors get some additional data, collected at the 
request of Senator Heybum in charge of the Lodge bill. I suggest that you 
transmit this data to Senator Heybum, as he desires to have them incorporated 
with the minutes of the hearing. 

Respectfully, J. W. Wiley, Chief. 



May 4, 1910. 
Doctor WnjEY, Chief, 

Bvreau of Chemistry. 

Dear Sir: With a view to determining the general practices concerning the 
cold storage of food products, the classes stored, the duration of storage, by 
whom stored, and the apparent physical effects upon the substances handled, 
our inspectors hare made an investigation of 37 cold-storage establishments 
doing a general business, and which were located in a number of the more 
Important commercial centers in various States, as is shown by the tabulated 
statement following: 
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The great majority of these iDBtltutlonB were found to be In a clean end san- 
itary condition, and Is only three cases were the cosdItionB such that excepdMi 
could be taken to the propriety of housing any food substance under the condl* 
tlons prevaUing. It appears that one of the chief problems to be met by tlie 
management of these Institutions Is that of a proper ventUatlon In order to sectire 
a dry and sweet atmosphere. This Is accomplished generally by the liberal nve 
of lime as an absorber of moisture In the air. This drying of the atmosphere, 
however, has the effect of abstracting molatnre from the products themselTes, 
and It appears to be Invariable that substances lose Id weight when stored for 
any appreciable length of time. The temperatures at wlilcb dlfTerent classes ot 
food products are stored are necessarily varied according to tbe variety, and also 
according to the Judgment of tbe warehouseman. The period of storage of va- 
rious food substances wblcb constitute the bulk of the storage bndneas la as 
follows : 

Butter. — Storage begins about the end of May, continues throughout tbe 
snmmer, and begins to move during the fall months. Tbe withdrawals are 
heaviest during winter and continue Into spring, so tbat tbe stocks are 
DBually depleted in April. Butter Invariably shows loss of weight, doe to 
evHiwrntlou, Unsalled butter Is etnted to be iireferable for long storage pertoda, 
as It does not develop a strong or fishy odor found In salted butter. One ware- 
bouseman stated that butter which had been stored for two years would be 
considered undergrade, and would be sold only to bakers or for baking pnrpoeea. 

HbO* In shell. — These begin to arrive the latter part of March and contlnne 
until July. They begin to move In October and eontinae to be withdravra In 
Increasing amounts until January. Tbe stockB are usually depleted in Marcb 
of the succeeding year, so that In no Instance did our Inspectors locate atiy 
sbell eggs which bad been In storage over one year. All of the storage homes 
place their ^^s in rooms set aside for this particular purpose, wblch are kept 
as dry as possible, as very little moisture will be sufficient to cause eggs t» 
mold or rot. All eggs loose weight through storage. 

Boffs frosen. — Frozen eggs when owned by a packer may be stored (or an 
Indefinite period, but when owned by local merchants or bakers are nsuall; 
withdrawn after a period of from one to tbree months. 

Poultry. — Poultry begins to accumulate from August, when tbe " broilers " are 
put away, through tbe fall and early winter months, when turkeys, ducks, and 
geese are stored, and usually remain until the following spring and snmmer 
months from May to July. It appears tbat poultry deteriorates rapidly If 
Improperly packed ; that Is. In a manner to prevent free access of air, and It wae 
tbe opinion of a number of warehousemen that poultry sboutd not be stored 
' for a longer period than one year, as there Is an undoubted loss In weight and 
drying of tissue. In one Instance a lot of 12 baskets of Bora, a species of rati, 
was found to be In storage since September. 1908, and it was the Intent of the 
owner to have It remain there until September, 1810. In another case, a lot of 
SO 000 pounds of "broilers," which bad been placed In storage in tbe Call of 
1909, was found. As this class of poultry Is becoming plenUfuI now It Is prob- 
able that these goods will not be moved until some time next winter. 

Vegetables. — As a rule freah vegetables are not carried for a longer period 
than from sis to nine months, as Is the case with potatoes, onions, cauliflower, 
etc Celery Is usually removed In from one to three months, as this appears 
to be tbe limit of time before it deteriorates and becomes unfit for use. 

FrrsK fruit. — Apiiles are alorcd In the fall and winter and moved during the 
ocks are depleted before the new crop arrives, 
removed from storage later than eight months 
eaorted, for rot nud decay usually begins to 

' be carried over two months while others may 

to July. 

 of August and are usually stored from three 

ved commodities, usually being held In storage 

iually placed In storage by wholesale grocers 
at tbe beginning of warm weather to prevent 
decay, and are kept In storage until the fall 
ibout tbe time tbe new pack makes Its appear- 
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Cheese. — Cheese begins to nccumulate about July 1 and is stored all summer, 
withdrawals beginning in the fall and lasting until the following spring. As 
a rule, cheese is never carried over one year, although there was one Instance 
of a firm who, In order to obtain a particularly ripe cheese, permitted their 
stocks to age up to eighteen months. It appears to be a consensus of opinion 
that all cheese is improved by storage because of the so-called ripening process, 
and this ma^' be hastened or retarded by the relatively high or low temperature 
at which stored. 

Fish. — This api^ears to be one of the most difficult products to store success- 
fully because of deterioration and loss In weight. The former may be due to 
the fact that often fish are carried for an appreciable length of time in fish 
boats under unfavorable conditions before storage, so that the quality is not 
first class when they are accepted by the warehouseman. It is stated that loss 
in weight during storage may be avoided by first dipping the fish in water and 
freezing before storage. This process causes each unit to be completely envel- 
oped in an icy coating which seems to act as a hermetical seal. The consensus 
of opinion among storage men is that fish should not be stored longer than one 
season. The owner of a warehouse, located in the Northwest, claims that he 
has known of instances where salmon, for which it was impossible to find a 
market after storage for one season, was smoked and probably olTered for sale 
as smoked fresh salmon. 

MeaiB. — The bulk of meats are stored by the packing and slaughtering estab- 
lishments and are usually moved from one distributing point to another, so that 
it Is rather a difficult matter to determine the exact period of storage to which 
any particular carcass may have been subjected. The commercial storage 
houses hold some of their stocks from four to twelve months although a great 
proportion seem to move within one to four months. One specimen of meat 
which has been in storage for over one year had become very light in color and 
very much lighter in weight. 

J/»7fc, cream, and ice cream. — These products were never found to be stored 
longer than a few days, withdrawals being made by the owners, who were 
usually local dealers, as their business might demand. ' 

The periods of time indicating the length of storage for the various food sub- 
stances, shown on the tabulated statement, were those furnished by each indi- 
vidual establishment, and would not be indicative of the storage life of an 
article which had been once removed, reshipped, and again placed in storage 
at some distant point That this is done appears to be the opinion of some 
storage men, who state that substances deteriorate much more rapidly after 
havli^ been taken from storage, exposed, and again stored. Not a few of the 
warehousemen express opinions that they consider it wise to limit the storage 
of all substances, one year being indicated by the majority as the maximum 
time. 

It did not appear in any instance that storage goods were identified as such 
when removed and exposed for sale. This would be highly desirable and almost 
necessary, as the consumer has ordinarily no means of distinguishing between a 
fresh and a stored article. This was illustrated recently by the sale of several 
cold-storage shad to one of our inspectors as fresh fish, and also by the practice 
prevalent in the district of the sale of storage eggs as fresh, until the seizure 
of a lot of such goods and the prosecution of a local dealer for this offense. 
Respectfully, 

W. G. Campbell, 

Chief Jnftpector. 
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FRIDAY, MAY 20, 1910. 

Senate Committee on Mantjpacturbs, 

Friday, May 20, 1910—10 a. m. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Senators Heybum (chairman), Gallinger, Oliver, and 
Smith. 

STATEMEITT OF J. F. inCKEBSOBT, OF CHICAGO, HI. 

The Chathman. What is your name, please ? 

Mr. NiOKERSON. J. F. Nickerson. 

The Chairman. What is your position ? 

Mr. Nickerson. I am chairman of the American Association of 
Refrigeration and publisher of Ice Refrigeration, of Chicago. 

The Chairman. What is the name of the organization f ^ 

Mr. Nickerson. American Association of Refrigeration. That 
includes various establishments that are vitally interested in mechan- 
ical refrigeration or refrigeration of any kind. 

The Chairman. Are you engaged in storing for other people, or do 
you pack and store your own goods ? 

Mr. Nickerson. 1 am not personally engaged in the storage 
business. 

The Chairman. Are those companies that you spoke of engaged in 
storage for hire ? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir; a certain proportion of them. There are 
quite a number who simply store, of course, on their own account. 

The Chairman. I would Uke to have that list. I would like to have 
a statement as to which of the companies store for hire, and then a 
statement of those that store on their own account. 

Mr. Nickerson. I will try and make up a list for you. 
' The Chairman. It is quite important that we have it. because it 
presents the matter from a different standpoint; those wno store for 
nire and have no interest in the commodities stored belong to one 
dass of cold-storage men, and those who store on their own account 
and are responsible for the character of the goods — they belong to a 
different class, so we want to make the inquiry along the proper lines. 
That is the reason I ask you to separate them. 

. Mr. Nickerson. I will try and have such a list prepared for you 
and send it to you as soon as possible. 

The Chairman. Now, have you the charge or control of any par- 
ticular company ? 

Mr. Nickerson. No; I have not, personally. 

The Chairman. Can you tell me tne quantity of meat — beef — ^held 
in storage at any particular time ? 

Mr. Nickerson. No; we haven't any statistics that will give those 
figures, but Mr. Becker has with him some figures as to the quantity 
of beet and other commodities in storage coming under refrigeration 
during the period of a year. 

The Chairman. During different periods? 

Mr. Nickerson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Who has that testimony? 

Mr. Nickerson. Mr. Becker. 

The Chairman. Now, what particular line of facts have you ? 
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Mr. NicKERsoN. Well, we want more particularly, so far as I am 
personally concerned, to present this resolution that was passed at the 
last annual meeting of our association in reference to this cold-storage 
affltation and legimation. and to protest against the passage of the 
bul as this proposed bill is printed. The foUowing are resolutions 
passed by the American Association of Refrigeration at the annual 
meeting, held in New York City May 9 and "10, 1910: 

Whereas the benefits derived by the people from the conservation of perishable 
foods and food products by cold-storage metnods are not yet appreciated or under- 
stood; and 

Whereas exhaustive tests and experiments by the experts attached to the United 
States Department of Agriculture, wnoee work, covering years of intelligent specialized 
efifortSi have placed the question of the utihty and reliability of this method of pre- 
serving many of the most valuable foods for long periods of time beyond all cavil 
or reason for doubt; and 

Whereas the present world-wide popular unrest growing out of an economic con- 
dition which has resulted in a considerable increase in the cost of living is being 
exploited to the great injury of those employing this natural mode of preventing 
des^ctive changes in fruit, without chemical treatment, thereby conserving it for 
use in its natural state in times of shortage of the natural supply; and 

Whereas it is one of the objects of this association to extend^ts aid and the influence 
of its scientific and commercial prestige to those industries especially which employ 
refrigeration for the public good ; and 

Wnereas the bulletins issued by the Pure Food and the Pomolog^cal' Divisions of 
the Department of Agriculture and the papers prepared on the subject for the First 
International Congress of Refrigeration by the world's experts conclusively demon- 
Btrate the great value of this method of food conservation: Therefore 

Be it resolved, That this meeting pledge the membership of the American Associa- 
tion of Refrigeration, and through its affiliation with the International Association of 
Refrigeration, pledge the refrigerating industries of the world to in every proper and 
reasonable way influence careful study of all such information by legislative bodies 
to the end that accurate knowledge of the subject may influence their action and 
thus neutralize the prejudice of public clamor. 

We do not, in fact, consider it necessary, or that it is calculated to 
relieve the situation in any way, and would more likely cause harm- 
ful effects to the producers and the storage men, and the consumer 
as well. 

The Chairman. What feature of the bill do you refer to ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. We feel that the time limit is unnecessary, as no 
one time can be satisfactorily set for all different commodities. 

The Chairman. Now, in regard to inspection of articles when they 
go into storage for the first time, and when they are removed, what is 
your position on that matter ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. I think the cold-storage warehouses have no 
objection to inspection, providing that inspection can be made so 
that it will not hamper the business and prove too costly. 

The Chairman. It wouldn't be any more difficult than the present 
meat-inspection laws, would it ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. It wouldn't be any more difficult. The only 

Suestion is whether the added expense and restriction would be 
able to discourage the cold-storage business, and consequently the 
production of the necessary surplus to go into cold storage. 

The Chairman. Now, do voii refer to all kinds of meats and 
produce ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. I refer to general produce; not so particularly 
with meat, because that is handled by tiie meat packers almost 
entirely; very httle of it goes into the general storage houses. 
The Chairman. Well, you refer now to storage for hire? 
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Mr. NicKERSON. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And not storage on account of any party ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Yes, sir. ' I 

The Chairman. Now, your objection to it is that it wooild be incon- 
renient and somewhat expensive. Now, is there any other objection 
to inspection of material. going into storage? 

Mr. NicKERSON. No. 

The Chairman. Or when it is. taken out of storage? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. No objections other than stated, except that, of 
course, at the present time goods are now inspected by the owners or 
the cold-storage people when it goes into cola storage. For instance, 
all the cases of eggs are always candled when they come out before 
placed on the market, but our contention is that the inspection of 
those goods reallj should be made at the point where they are offered 
for sale, as the tmie they are in cold storage has very little ^ 

The Chairman. Do you keep records so you could state the time 
that any particular thing had oeen in cold storage ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Some houses do. 

The Chairman. Any objection to labeling the goods as to the dates ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. No objection to the labeliii^ of the goods, but 
that would necessarily entail an inspection, which would, of course, 
add to the rather unnecessary expense. 

The Chairman. Well, is tnere any objection to the date of the 
killing, in the case of meats, or the production of other commodities 
being placed upon the label or placed upon a package of goods ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. I think it would be proper in many cases. 

The Chairman. In what cases? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. In cases where the goods were shipped to a cold- 
storage house by commission merchants or dealers; they have no 
means of knowing when those ^oods were killed. Of course, with 
the packer that is somewhat different, because they are stored in 
establishments where killed. 

The Chairman. If you were to refuse to receive goods except those 
having a date, that would put a burden and responsibility on the 
party who brings them to you, and would he not be content to leave 
it there ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. I prefer, Mr. Chairman, that that question be 
asked Mr. Brownell, wno is engaged in that business of killing poultry, 
and he would be in a position to answer that better than I am. 

The Chairman. Have you stated all the objections that you have 
to this class of legislation ? I would suggest to you that your objec- 
tions had better oe pointed to the class of legislation ratner than to 
this particular bill, because this bill will be subject to amendment, 
and the committee have already in mind the enlargement of the 
scope of the bill and also some modifications in reference to the 
arbitrary date. These matters will be considered by the committee 
in executive session, but the consideration will be based on testi- 
mony that is taken, or the showing that is made, and for that reason 
we have opened the hearing very liberally, so that you are not con- 
fined to the consideration of the terms of this bill at aU, but rather to 
the question of inspection of storage ; that is really what it amoimts to. 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Well, as I have stated, the cold-storage ware- 
housemen have no objection to inspection if it can be done in a prac- 
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tical way that will not hamper the business, but there is an objection 
to placing a time limit on tne storage of goods. 

The Chairman. But none to a time laoel ? 

Mr. NiOKERSON. None to a time label if it is practicable to do so 
without having unnecessary restrictions. 

The Chaibman. Now, how do you come in contact with this matter, 
by reason of the nature of your duties ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Well, as secretary of this association, of course I 
am in close contact with the various users of refrigeration, particularly, 
of course, the cold-storage warehouses, and as publisher of Ice Re* 
f rigeration, and for years I have been familiar with the conduct of the 
business and the methods they have used. 

The Chairman. Well, for how long ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Well, for the last twenty years. 

TheCHAmMAN. Where? 

Mr. NiOKERSON. In Chicago. 

The CHAmMAN. Now, what is the scope of your actual experience 
in the way of commodities ? 

Mr. NiOKERSON. Well, simply the observation 

TheCHAmMAN. I mean, rather, the articles, the class of articles 
covering meats and poultry. 

Mr. NiOKERSON. 1 ou mean as to what should be handled ? 

The Chairman. What is the scope with which you are famiUar ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Well^ in general, perishable food products; I am 
familiar with the time it is necessary to keep those ^oods in cold 
storage. For instance, with most articles there is very little of them 
that are retained in cold storage a year, because in tnat event they 
would lap over into the new season which would not make the carry- 
ing of the goods profitable. There are some exceptions to that, in tne 
case of butter and cheese. 

TheCEiAmMAN. How long, for instance, is butter kept in cold 
storage ? Give me the nmning time ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. I suppose from six — — 

The CHAmMAN. The maximum, the minimum, and the average. 

Mr. NiCKERSON. The average is from six to nine months, although 
some of it is kept for ten months probably, and more. 

The CHAmMAN. Now, do you carry any butterine or oleomargarine 
in cold storage ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How much oleomargarine or butterine is carried 
in cold storage ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. I haven't any figures to state what the amount of 
that would be. 

The Chairman. Can you obtain the figures ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. No; I think it would be extremely difficult to 
obtain that, because the greater part of that is stored oy the manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine. 

The Chairman. Well, do you receive it all as butter in storage ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. That I wouldn't be prepared to state; I think Mr, 
Brownell can give you better information on that. 

The Chairman. Who can give that information ? 

Mr. NiCKERSON. Mr. Brownell can give it. 

Mr. Brownell. I don't think that is ever stored as butter. 
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The Chaibhan. So that when you speak of butter, you mean real 
butter? 

Mr. NiOKEBSON. Yes. 

The Chaibmak. Now, do you know about poultry — the length of 
time poultry is kept in cold storage t 

Mr. NiOKEBSON. I would refer that to Mr. Brownell. 

The Chaibicak. What figures have you ; have you any tables or 
classification here ? 

Mr. NiOKEBsoN. We have some figures, statistics, that Mr. Becker 
will submit to you. 

The Chaibman. So that the testimony is really with those other 
two gentlemen ? 

Mr. NiGKEBSON. Yes, sir; most of the testimony. 

The Chaibman. Then we will withdraw you rrom the stand at 
present. 

Mr. NiOKEBSON. Very well, sir. 

STATEMENT OF MB. VICTOB H. BECKEB, OF CHICAOO, ILL. 

The Chaibman. Will you please give your name to the stenog- 
rapher? 

Mr. Beokeb. Victor H. Becker. 

The Chaibman. Where do you live t 

A&. Beokeb. Chicago, 111. 

The Chaibman. What is jour occupation t 

Mr. Beokeb. I am a refrigerating engineer. 

The Chaibman. Give your address in Chicago, please. 

Mr. Beokeb. 4147 Michigan avenue. 

The Chaibman. You are a refrigerating engineer ? 

Mr. Begkeb. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. How long have you been engaged in connection 
With refrigeration? 

Mr. Beokeb. Thirty-six years. 

The Chaibman. In what particular branch of it ? 

Mr. Beokeb. All branches of refrigeration. 

The Chaibman. For storage and for owners 1 

Mr. Beokeb. Yes, sir; for ice manufacturers — iLll branches of the 
refrigerating industry. 

The Chaibman. We will commence with the purposes of this bill, 
with regard to meat, and in that I include beef, mutton, pork, and 
veal. Can you tell me how much meat is in storage in Chicago ? 

Mr. Beokeb. We have the entire matter tabulated, and I will sub- 
mit that, if you please. 

The cold-storage interests of the coimtry have at all times, and 
they do now, court the fullest investigation and the closest scrutiny 
by expert legislative, commercial, ana scientific authorities into tiie 
methods and effects of their business, which business, when it shall 
have grown to the proportions the interests of the producer and the 
consumer of perishable foods alike demand it shall reach, will at once 
afford treasure houses filled with palatable and healthful foods for 
thepoor and conservatories of luxuries for the rich. 

We urge opposition to the Lodge bill not only because it proposes 
a limit to the period of storage for perishable foods indiscriminately, 
whether the goods may be safely and economically stored a longer or 
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shorter time without suffering deterioration^ but more particularly 
because its provisions would impose costlv and even prohibitive 
restrictions upon the conservation by a perfectly natural method of 
the people's most valuable foods. 

That the foods should be safely guarded against speculative 
influences is not denied, but legislation to this end to be effective with- 
out being discriminative and harmful should be directed at all 
classes of conserved foods, whether preserved by drying, by salting, 
by pickling, by smoking, by canning, by chemical treatment, oi 
by cold-storage preservation in the natural state. 

That the latter class of food should be selected for legislation 
which will materially add to their cost to the people is primarily an 
unjust discrimination against a perfectly legitunate and rapidly 
growing business interest. 

Not the cold-storage house, but the speculator, should be legislated 
against. Cold-storage houses and refrigerator cars, when their 
necessarv numbers and the perfection of their operation shall have 
been still more fully reahzed, will stand to mankind in the relation 
of an assurance of quality and ample supply to urgent need. They 
will reduce and will not enhance the average prices of perishable 
provisions, because they operate to encourage their cultivation and 
to prevent their waste through decay, thus materiaDy increasing the 
visible supply. The improvement in the quality of fruit and vegeta- 
bles grown at great distances from the principal centers of population, 
as well as those grown at home, which has been brought about directly 
by refrigeration through the vigilant inspection necessary before 
acceptance for storage, is apparent. The better maturing of goods 
under close observation is made possible, because vegetables ana fruit 

fathered for refrigeration are permitted to much more fully ripen 
efore being gathered for refrigeration storage and transportation. 

As yet omy an exceedingly small percentage of the total production 
of perishable produce reaches cold-storage warehouses. When enough 
of these shall have been constructed so that their contents will be in 
such ratio to a season's crop as will entitle them to be called reservoirs 
of the surplus, they may operate to slightly raise the prices of certain 
perishable food supplies at their stores at the time of their greatest 
production, and therefore of their lowest natural value, because they 
will create a demand for storage in addition to that for immediate 
consumption. This, on the other hand, through encouraging pro- 
duction will increase the supply, and under the laws governing supply 
and demand will lower the prices, as against a decreased production 
later in the season, through having increased the visible supply. 

Of course, when through the manipulation of speculative mfluences 
cold-storage houses are employed to secrete or withhold goods from a 
market demanding them at fair prices, it may be charged that they 
are used to raise prices. Shall grain elevators be condemned and 
restricted because they can be used to hold their contents from the 
consumer? 

The cold-storage house is not responsible for the high price of 
perishable provisions, nor is the grain elevator responsible for the high 
price of grain. On the contrary, because cold-storage houses accom- 
plish the successful preservation of perishable foods in seasons of their 
glut they increase the visible supply of such foods throughout the 
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Tbe great majority of these Institutions were found to be in a clean and san- 
itary condition, and in only three cases were the conditions such that exceptioii 
could be taken to the propriety of housing any food substance under the condi- 
tions prevailing. It appears that one of the chief problems to be met by Uie 
management of these institntions is that of a proper ventilation in order to secnre 
a dry and sweet atmosphere. This is accomplished generally by the liberal use 
of lime as an absorber of moisture in the air. This drying of the atmosphere, 
however, has the effect of abstracting moisture from the products themselyea, 
and it appears to be invariable that substances lose in weight when stored for 
any appreciable length of time. The temperatures at which different classes of 
food products are stored are necessarily varied according to the variety, and also 
according to the judgment of the warehouseman. The period of storage of va- 
rious food substances which constitute the bulk of the storage business is as 
follows : 

Butter. — Storage begins about the end of May, continues throughout the 
summer, and begins to move during the t&ll months. The withdrawals are 
heaviest during winter and continue into spring, so that the stocks are 
usually depleted in April. Butter invariably shows loss of weight, doe to 
evui)oration. Unsalted butter Is stated to be preferable for long storage periods, 
as it does not develop a strong or fishy odor found in salted butter. One ware- 
houseman stated that butter which had been stored for two years would be 
considered undergrade, and would be sold only to bakers or for baking purposes. 
Eggs in shell. — These begin to arrive the latter part of March and continue 
until July. They begin to move in October and continue to be withdrawn in 
increasing amounts until January. The stocks are usually depleted in March 
of the succeeding year, so that in no instance did our inspectors locate any 
shell eggs which had been in storage over one year. All of the storage houses 
place their eggs in rooms set aside for this particular purpose, which are kept 
as dry as possible, as very little moisture will be sufficient to cause eggs tx> 
mold or rot. All eggs loose weight through storage. 

Eggs frozen, — Frozen eggs when owned by a packer may be stored for an 
indefinite period, but when owned by local merchants or bakers are usually 
withdrawn after a period of from one to three months. 

Poultry. — Poultry begins to accumulate from August, when the ** broilers " are 
put away, through the fall and early winter months, when turkeys, ducks, and 
geese are stored, and usually remain until the following spring and summer 
months from May to July. It appears that poultry deteriorates rapidly if 
improperly packed ; that is, in a manner to prevent free access of air, and it was 
the opinion of a number of warehousemen that poultry should not be stored 
* for a longer period than one year, as there is an undoubted loss in weight and 
drying of tissue. In one Instance a lot of 12 baskets of sora, a species of rail, 
was found to be in storage since September. 1908, and it was the intent of the 
owner to have it remain there until September, 1910. In another case, a lot of 
80,000 pounds of '* broilers,*' which had been placed in storage in the fall of 
1909, was found. As this class of poultry Is becoming plentiful now it Is prob- 
able that these goods will not be moved until some time next winter. 

Vegeiablcs.^Aa a rule fresh vegetables are not carried for a longer period 
than from six to nine months, as Is the case with potatoes, onions, cauliflower, 
etc. Celery is usually removed in from one to three months, as this appears 
to be the limit of time before it deteriorates and becomes unfit for use. 

Fresh fruit. — ^Apples are stored in the fall and winter and moved during the 
spring and summer so that all stocks are depleted before the new crop arrives. 
All apples lose in weight, and if removed from storage later than eight months 
after being taken in, must be resorted, for rot and decay usually begins to 
show at this time. 

Some varieties of pears can not be carried over two months while others may 
be kept the entire spring and up to July. 
Grapes arrive about the middle of August and are usually stored from three 

to four months. 

Plums and ijeaches are short-lived commodities, usually being held in storage 
from one to two months. 

Dried fruit. — Dried fruit is usually placed in storage by wholesale grocers 
and others carrying large stocks at the beginning of warm weather to prevait 
the development of worms and decay, and are kept in storage until the fall 
and then withdrawn for sale at about the time the new pack makes its appear- 
ance. 
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Cheese. — Cheese begins to nccuuiulate about July 1 and Is stored all summer, 
withdrawals beginning in the fall and lasting until the following spring. As 
a rule, cheese is never carried over one year, although there was one instance 
of a firm who, in order to obtain a particularly ripe cheese, permitted their 
stocks to age up to eighteen months. It appears to be a consensus of opinion 
that all cheese is improved by storage because of the so-called ripening process, 
and this may be hastened or retarded by the relatively high or low temperature 
at which stored. 

Fish, — This appears to be one of the most difficult products to store success- 
fully because of deterioration aud loss in weight. The former may be due to 
the fact that often fish are carried for an appreciable length of time in fish 
boats under unfavorable conditions before storage, so that the quality is not 
first class when they are accepted by the warehouseman. It is stated that loss 
in weight during storage may be avoided by first dipping the fish in water and 
freezing before storage. This process causes each unit to be completely envel- 
oped in an icy coating which seems to act as a hermetical seal. The consensus 
of opinion among storage men is that fish should not be stored longer than one 
season. The owner of a warehouse, located in the Northwest, claims that he 
has known of instances where salmon, for which it was impossible to find a 
market after storage for one season, was smoked and probably offered for sale 
as smoked fresh salmon. 

Meats. — The bulk of meats are stored by the packing and slaughtering estab- 
lishments and are usually moved from one distributing point to another, so that 
it is rather a difficult matter to determine the exact period of storage to which 
any particular carcass may have beeu subjected. The commercial storage 
houses hold some of their stocks from four to twelve months although a great 
proportion seem to move within one to four months. One specimen of meat 
which has been in storage for over one year had become very light in color and 
very much lighter in weight. 

Milk, cream, and ice cream. — These products were never found to be stored 
longer than a few days, withdrawals being made by the owners, who were 
usually local dealers, as their business might demand. ' 

The periods of time indicating the length of storage for the vnrious food sub- 
stances, shown on the tabulated statement, were those furnished by each indi- 
vidual establishment, and would not be indicative of the storage life of an 
article which hnd been once removed, reshipped, and again placed in storage 
at some distant point. That this is done appears to be the opinion of some 
storage men, who state that substances deteriorate much more rapidly after 
haTing been taken from storage, exposed, and again stored. Not a few of the 
warehousemen express opinions that they consider it wise to limit the storage 
of all substances, one year being indicated by the majority as the maximum 
time. 

It did not appear in any Inst^ince that storage goods were identified as such 
when removed and exposed for sale. This would be highly desirable and almost 
necessary, as the consumer has ordinarily no means of distinguishing between a 
fresh and a stored article. This was illustrated recently by the sale of several 
cold-storage shad to one of our inspectors as fresh fish, and also by the practice 
preralent in the district of the sale of storage eggs as fresh, until the seizure 
of a lot of such goods and the prosecution of a local dealer for this offense. 
Respectfully, 

W. G. Campbell, 

CJiief Inspector. 
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The value of a refrigerating plant complete is usuallj estimated in 
round numbers at about $500,000. If this is true, it would mean 
that about $20,000,000 is invested in refrigerating machinery and 
apparatus. 

If the machinery end be taken as representing approximately 
one-quarter to one-fifth of the total value of the premises, this would 
mean that between $800,000,000 and $1,000,000,000 is invested in 
refrigerating plants of all kinds, which is probably short of the actual 
facts. 

It is also shown in the paper above referred to that the aggregate 
value of the various products that pass through the refrigerated 
rooms or are submittea to refrigeration in the course of trade during 
a year is in excess of $2,500,000,000. Among the most important 
food products placed in cold storage are mentioned eggs, butter, and 
apples. 

The necessity and advantage of cold storage for eggs is evident 
from a study of the market in anv large city. For example, in 
New York City the egg receipts April 20, 1910, were 43,000 cases of 
30 dozen each, and for the week ending April 23 the receipts were 
over 200,000 cases. The week before they were 192,000 cases. The 
demand of the city for consumption during that period was about 
12,000 cases per day, as shown in the daily market reports published 
in the Journal of Commerce of that city. From the daily receipts 
of 30,000 to 40,000 cases and the daily consumption of only 12,000 
cases it is evident that there would have been either a waste or 
slump in the prices, or else the surplus will have to be stored. The 
surplus, which consisted of the best candled fresh eggs, as no others 
will keep well, was placed in cold storage. 

The same facts hold true in other cities. In Chicago the difference 
between current receipts during April and local demand is even 
greater than in New York and more eggs go into storage there. 
According to figures given in the Government Crop Reporter, receipts 
of eggs in Chicago for the month of January, 1910, were 65,172 cases 
and lor April, 773,656 cases. For the same months the receipts for 
New York City were 137,408 and 723,257, respectively. 

The average quantity placed in cold storage eacH year in New 
York City (mcluding Jersey City) is about 700,000 cases and at 
Chicago aoout 1,000,000 cases. 

It is estimated that, there are at least 500 cold-storage houses^ 
large and small, throughout the country where eggs are stored in the 
spring. The total quantity thus stored, according to the best avi^- 
aole statistics secured by the editors of such pubUcations as the New^ 
York Produce Review, Chicago Price Current, Ice and Refrigeration, 
and others, as well as by statistically inclined dealers in the trade, 
gives the average quantity placed in cold storage each spring at a 
Bttle over 3,000,000 cases.* 

This is about 5 per cent of the total estimated production. Accord- 
ing to government estimates made in 1900, the total egg production 
in that year was about 14,000,000,000, or, say, 39,000,000 cases. It 
has been shown that the average yearly increase is about 5 per cent 
and the average during the past ten years was about 75,000,000 
yearly, so that in 1910 the total production was not far from 
21,500,000,000 or in round numbers 60,000,000 cases, 5 per cent of 
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which is 3,000,000, the quantity actually placed in cold storage in 
1909. 

The cold-storage supply is drawn upon whenever the supply of fresh 
eggs falls below the market demand. Even in August, September, 
and every month thereafter eggs are mthdrawn from cold storage. 
The largest number go out in December. January usually cleans 
out colcE-storage eggs, as fresh southern eggs then begin to arrive in 
considerable quantity and the market price begins to fall below the 
point where profit is possible in cold-storage eggs. 

Some eggs are placed in cold storage during the sunmier months 
or at any time when the current receipts exceed the demand. These 
hot-weather eggs being weaker and usually less ^ Afresh" than the 
April eggs are much more apt to go wrong in cold storage inside of 
three months than is the April egg in nine to ten months, as every 
cold-storage man and egg dealer knows. 

The production of 1907, according to estimates by the Depart- 
ment or Agriculture, amounted in total to 1,721,329 pounds. The 
production in 1908 was about 2 per cent greater or amounted to 
1,755,755 pounds. The production in 1909 was about the same as in 
1907, the demand being greater and, because of improved financial 
conditions as compared with 1907 and growth of population, prices 
tilled higher. 

According to statistics compiled by the Chicago Daily Price 
Current, the total quantity of butter in cold storage the latter part 
of August, or at the time storage stocks are at their maximum, was 
in 1907, 1,250,000 tubs, and in 1908, 1,590,000 tubs; figuring the tub 
at 60 pounds, this would mean that 75,000,000 pounds were stored 
in 1907 and 95,400,000 pounds in 1908. That is to say, the maxi- 
mum amount in cold storage was less than 5 per cent of the total 
furoduced in 1907 and about 6 per cent of the total produced in 1908. 
n 1909 the maximum quantity in cold storage was estimated at 
about 80,000,000 to 85,000,000 pounds, or about 5 per cent of the 
total production. The storage stocks are beine drawn upon con- 
tinuously during the season of scant production ; thus the report of the 
Associated Warehouses, comprising 30 large cold-storage warehouses, 
shows that on December 1, 1909, these houses had in cold storage 
37,465,625 pounds (December 1, 1908, 44,692,759; December 1, 1907, 
40,915,947); on March 1, 1910, the same houses held but 11,279,791 
pounds, and on April 1, 1910, only 4,818,717 pounds, or a little more 
than enough for one day^s consumption for the entire country. 

Most of the long storage butter goes into the coolers in May, June, 
and July, when the cows are fresh and they have plenty of fresh 
young grass. This results not alone in a largely increased production 
of cream and butter fat, but in yield of butter or the very best quality. 
The production during these months is greatly in excess of market 
needs. The lon^-term storage butter is held at a temperature of zero 
or 5 degrees below, and this ''June*' butter is of much better 
quality and brings a better price during the winter than freshly 
made butter. 

The dairy market reports in Boston during February, 1910, show 
that fresh butter was sold at 25 cents to 30 cents a pound, and cold- 
storage butter, 7 months old, was sold at from 31 cents to 33 
cents per pound. 

S. Kept 1272, Gl-3 i:s 
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Of the grand total production of between 30,000,000 and 60,000,000 
barrels yearly the cold-storage warehouses receive between 3,000,000 
and 5,000,000 barrels. Most of the larger cold-storage warehouses 
have apple rooms, but there are also hundreds of smaller cold-storage 
warehouses scattered throughout the country, especially in the 
vicinity of the principal apple-producing regions that are devoted 
wholly or mainly to apple storage. That apples even of the tender 
variety will keep in cold storage was amply shown at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, where such tender varieties as 
Jonathans and Grimes's Golden were shown upon the tables of the 
Agricultural Building during August and were apparentlj^ in perfect 
condition after a week's exposure, although they nad previously been 
in cold F»torage for more than ten months. 

The value of fresh meat submitted to mechanical refrigeration — 
most of it, however, for from three to four weeks only — is given in the 
paper presented at the First International Congress of Refrigerating 
Industries as about $1,500,000,000 yearly. 

The quantitjr of poultry frozen and held in cold storage in the course 
of a year, as given bv the same author, is about 100,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $45,000,000. 

The value of eggs placed in cold storage yearly is given as about 
$21,000,000. 

The value of butter placed in cold storage yearly is given as about 
$25,000,000, and cheese about $6,000,000, not includuig that held in 
chilled rooms for curing, which would add double as much more, 
probably. 

The value of brewery products that are stored for varjnng lengths 
of time in cold storage yearly is given as about $325,000,000. 
: Fish frozen and held in cold storage represents a value estimated 
at approximately $30,000,000. There are about 75 establishments 
where mechanical refrigeration is used to freeze fish or cool chambers 
for storage of fish. 

The value of apples, fresh and dried, that are placed in cold storage 
annually is estimated, in 1903, at $12,500,000, and is now probably not 
far from $15,000,000. 

Furs and rabrics, upholstery and fine furniture are placed in special 
cold-storage rooms provided for the purpose, some of which as, for 
instance, the chill rooms of Marshall Field & Co., Chicago, contain 
150,000 cubic feet of cold-storage space. The estimated value of this 
class of goods placed in cold storage each sunmieris between $50,000,000 
and $75,000,000. 

There are 100 estabUshments in the United States engaged in the 
manufacture of ice and refrigerating machinery. The aggregate capi- 
tal employed in this manufacture is in excess of $25,000,000, and tne 
aggregate value of the output for one year is estimated as in excess 
of $40,000,000. 

I haven't any special knowledge on the principal subjects; mine b 
general. 

The Chairman. I notice that you give the capacity in Chicago and 
New York and other cities ? 

Mr. Beoker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, in your judgment, how long can beef be kept 
in cold storage and still be m good condition for the consumer? 
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Mr. Becker. According to the goods and the character of the beef, 
from four weeks to eight or nine months. 

The Chairman. Now, it does depend some on the condition in 
which it goes into cold storage ? 

Mr. Becker. Altogether. 

The Chairman. Take first the custom storage; from where does 
the meat that goes inlo custom storage as a rule come ? 

Mr. Becker. From the smaller killers. 

The Chairman. In the country ? 

Mr. Becker. No; in the cities and some of it shipped in from the 
country by express. 

The Chairman. Any considerable portion of it come in from the 
country or other cities ? 

Mr. Becker. I don't think so; I think the proportion is very small. 

The Chairman. wSo that the meat that is stored in Chicago is prin- 
cipally killed in Chicago ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, how soon aft^r killing, as a rule, does it go 
into cold storage ? 

Mr. Becker. That depends upon the construction of the word 
"storage." Meat is put into chilled rooms immediately after it is 
washed — into cooling rooms. 

The Chairman. About how long does it stay there ? 

Mr. Becker. It stays there according to the size of the piece, 
according to the thickness of the meat. It stays there until the ani- 
mal heat has been removed. 

The Chairman. Approximately how long ? 

Mr. Becker. Three or four weeks. 

The Chairman. During that time it is in the eool rooms; at about 
what temperature ? 

Mr. Becker. About 36 to 40 degrees. 

The Chairman. And from three to four weeks ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then it goes into cold storage, docs it? 

Mr. Becker. Then, if it Ls storage beef, it goes into cold storage. 
Otherwise, it is shipped in refrigerator cars or is delivered to the local 
butchers and branch dispensing houses, where it is still kept in cold 
storage. 

The Chairman. That is, it is put in the cold-storage boxes of the 
local houses ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, have those houses in Chicago generally 
branch houses in the East ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have they one here in the city? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long is it kept in the Chicago cold storage 
before it is sent out to the bran('h houses ? 

Mr. Becker. Three to four weeks; some of it possibly five. 

The Chairman. So it comes from the cooling rooms practically to 
the branch storage, does it ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, you are speaking of the meat that is stored 
bv the owners ? 
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Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibhan. Have you knowledge also of the customs storage 
houses 'i 

Mr. Becker. Not so much; I haven't so full knowledge of the 
details of their workings. The cold-storage men themselves are better 
qualified to speak on that subject. 

The Chairman. Have you stated in this table the maximum and 
average length of time that beef is kept in cold storage ? 

Mr. Becker. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Give it to us, please. 

Mr. Becker. I do not know that I could do that authentically. 

The Chairman. Give it to us as nearly as vou can. 

Mr. Becker. The packers more particularly would be the persons 
to give you that information; you mean the length of time it is 
stored— m storage as storage meat? 

The Chairman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becker. Oh, that would be three, four, or five weeks. 

The Chairman. Is that the period after it goes out of the cooling 
room? 

Mr. Becker. That is from the time — that is after it is killed. 

The Chairman. Now, when it goes from the cooling room, it goes 
into cold storage, does it^ unless it is retained ? 

Mr. Becker. That which is intended for cold storage. 

The Chairman. Now, how long does that remain in cold storage S 

Mr. Becker. I do not think it remains very long; not more than 
five or six weeks; I think it deteriorates so that they can not afford to 
keep it. 

The Chairman. Co you mean deteriorates in cold storage? 

Mr. Becker. It deteriorates in cold storage; its appearance. 

The Chairman. That is, in what time does it begin to deteriorate? 

Mr. Becker. Anywhere, according to the character of the meat, 
from six weeks on — eight weeks. 

The Chairman. What is the nature of that deterioration? 

Mr. Becker. Discoloration of the surface; it is dry; the beauty of a 
quarter of beef is the pretty pink and wheat color of it. 

The Chairman. When it loses that it becomes waxy, does it? 

Mr. Becker. No; it becomes dark, and it doesn't bring the price 
on the market, and they can not afford to cany it. 

The Chairman. Now, does the fat deteriorate first in the meat? 

Mr. Becker. I guess probably it would. 

The Chairman. It becomes rancid? 

Mr. Becker. No, not rancid; simply discolored; it doesn't get 
rancid until after long storage. 

The Chairman. What would you place that period at ? 

Mr. Becker. I should say that was eight or nine months. 

The Chairman. Eight or nine months, then it gets rancid ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How about veal; how long is veal kept in storage ? 

Mr. Becker. That is a detail that I wouldn't be so well informed 
on; I do not know that I would be qualified to answer that. I have 
seen veal in storage for long periods of time — I think as long as two or 
three months — that looked good; it is sound and healthful food, if it 
is properly stored, for four or five months. 

The Chairman. Then after that what change takes place ? 
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Mr. Becker. Well, that is a chemical question; I couldn't answer 
that intelliorently. The breaking down of the tissue would, I suppose, 
be the chemist's answer to that. 

The Chairman. How about sheep; do they keep better than veall 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. As well as beef ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. About the same ? 

Mr. Becker. I should say so. 

The Chairman. Have you stated the quantity of beef on storage at 
any particular time ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. ^ 

The Chairman. About what quantity of beef is on storage at par- 
ticular times I 

Mr. Becker. Now, Senator, I am an engineer and I haven^t any 
memory for statistics. 

The Chairman. Have you got it in this paper, for instance [indi- 
cating] ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You may use that to testify from. 

Mr. Becker. A man who figures and writes everything down has 
never accumulated a memory for any such thing. 

The Chairman. Just use that as a memorandum to testify from 
[handing witness the paper]. 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you anywhere in your memorandum the 
number of carcasses ? 

Mr. Becker. No, sir; this more especiallj^ refers to the cold-stor- 
age business as a business than to the packing industry. Thev are 
distinct entirely. I do not think, Senator, I have that here. I know 
I haven't. 

The Chairman. You have no estimate on the c^uantity of meats ? 

Mr. Becker. Not on the packing-house end of it. 

The Chairman. Well, have you on the other? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir; we have butter statistics and egg statistics. 

The Chairman. Give us beef as you have it. 

Mr. Becker. That is a negligible amount — the beef that goes into 
cold storage as cold-stora^^e produce. 

The Chairman. You ship it to your branches. Well, can you tell 
us about how much you carry in the branches and in the home 
storage ? 

Mr. Becker. The packers know that better than we do. We 
could only approximate it. 

The Chairman. Is there any^one here representing the packers 
that will know that ? They don't intend to give that, do they ? 

Mr. Brownell. Not that anybody has ever observed. 

The Chairman, Now, is there any objection to dating the meat 
when it is killed and when it is placed in cold storage and when it 
comes out ? 

Mr. Becker. I don't know what position the packers would take 
on that. 

The Chairman. What do you think about that ? 
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Mr. Beckeb. I should say no. I should also say that it is unnec- 
essary, because to the expert who buys the stuff — the retailer — the 
appearance is evidence or how lon^ it has been stored. After aU, 
that is the criterion; is it sound? rl^o matter how long it has been 
stored, if I am a retailer that is the first thing that I will look into. 
He is not deceived ; but as to the customer, as to the purchaser from 
the retailer, there is the man to protect; that is the man who should 
know. 

The Chaibman. That is the man that we are inquiring on behalf 
of. We are not inquiring on behalf of the dealer at any stage, but 
of the ultimate consumer. 

Mr. Beokeb. If you take my judgment, I should say that is the 
man to protect,^ and the only way to protect him is to protect him 
when he is buying it, by inspection on the retailer's stand. 

The Chaibman. That would be all right if every man bought his 
own meat, but a very large percentage of the meat, at least a consid- 
erable percentage of it, is purchased by housekeepers and those who 
haven't basic intelligence or experience to enable them to apply that 
test. 

Mr. Beckeb. All the more reason why an expert inspector should 
test it for them there where they buy it. 

The Chaibman. Well, there is no real objection, so far as you know, 
to having it tagged ? 

Mr. Beokeb. Wo, sir. 

The Chaibman. Showing the date of the killing and the storage t 

Mr. Beckeb. Not on meats. 

The Chaibman. Now, you have knowledge of both the custom 
storage and the storage by the owner, have you ? 

Mr. Beckeb. In a general way. 

The Chaibman. About what percentage of beef is held in cold 
storage by the owners in their own cold-storage plants ? 

Mr. Beckeb. For cold storage ? 

The Chaibman. In their own cold-storage plants — their branches ? 

Mr. Beckeb. All of it, practically. 

The Chaibman. You do not pay for storing; you have your own 
storage houses ? 

Mr. Beckeb. The packers ? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Beckeb. Yes. 

The Chaibman. So that the testimony of the estimate as to meats 
held in refrigeration by custom refrigerators for hire is a compara- 
tively small proportion of the meat ? 

Mr. Beckeb. Not over 1 or 2 or 3 per cent. 

The Chaibman. Not over 1 or 2 or 3 per cent of the meat killed? 

Mr. Beckeb. I think not; that is, of tne beef and pork and lambs; 
I do not think it is over 1 or 2 or 3 per cent. 

The Chaibman. Held by the men who store it for hire ? 

Mr. Beckeb. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You think that 95 per cent or upward is held in 
storage by the packers themselves ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you can not give an estimate on the quan- 
tities? 

Mr. Becker. No; not without investigation. 
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The Chairman. What ? 

Mr. Becker. Not without an investigation with the packers 
themselves. 

The Chairman. Well, where is that information to be found ? 

Mr. Becker. I should judse that could be gotten of the packers. 

The Chairman. IndividusSly, or have they an association that 
could give it ? 

Mr. Becker. That I have no knowledge of. 

The Chairman. Who is the largest packer of that kind; that is, 
that holds their own meat ? 

Mr. Becker. Swift and Armour. 

The Chairman. Where is the head house of Swift ? 

Mr. Becker. Chicago, Union Stock Yards. 

The Chairman. Who is the executive oflicor of that company that 
would know? 

Mr. Becker. Louis Swift. 

The Chairman. And the Armours ? 

Mr. Becker. Ogden Armour. 

The Chairman. Now, those men would probably know the quan- 
tities of meat held, not only in Chicago but in their brancli houses ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. At any time ? 

Mr. Becker. At all times. They must have it before them to 
know their business. 

The Chairman. There is no publication that contains it, is there? 

Mr. Becker. I do not know but the Price Currents do. If there 
is, that is where it could be gotten^-by the Price Current, if it is 
published. 

The Chairman. Now, does your contact with this business enable 
you to see the meat products m storage from time to time? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir; I have watched its improvement since it 
became a business. 

The Chairman. Much depends upon the condition in which it is 
at the time it goes in storage, I suppose ? 

Mr. Becker. Primarily, meat that is in good, sound condition when 
it goes into storage, and if it goes into storage in properly refrigerated 
rooms, rooms that are dry and uniform in temperature, and that have 
a good circulation, those are the necessary qualifications for excellency 
when the meat comes out. 

The Chairman. Well, what period do you place on what you call 
small meats — veal and pork and sheop, as to the time when they 
begin to deteriorate ? 

Air. Becker. I should say that detorioration in appearance begins 
in about six or eiglit weeks. 

The Chairman. Six or eight weeks ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir; tliat is a clipck on the business itself; the 
best check I can think of. 

The Chairman. Then at tliat time, when it l)egins to deteriorate, 
in six or eight weeks, what is done with it, or does it remain in cola 
storage ? 

Mr. Becker. I suppose it is sold thc^n to prevent further dete- 
rioration — det(»rioration in the selling value, not in the quality, not in 
the nutritive qualities. It will remain just as nutritive and just as 
healthful for a long period of time after that. 
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The Chairman. How long? 

Mr. Beckeb. Oh, for several months; five or six months. 

The Chaibman. You think it begins to deteriorate in nutritive 
quality about five or six months after cold storage ? 

Mr. Beoker. Yes. sir. . 

The Chaibman. And it begins to deteriorate in appearance about 
three or four weeks ? 

Mr. Begkeb. Five or six or seven weeks, according to the quality 
of the meat and the condition of tJie room in which it is held. 

The Chaibman. Now, as to deterioration of meat after it is frozen 
in cold storage, tell us what you think about that; about what time 
it begins to become — rather to deteriorate as to nutriment and as to 
healtnfulness. 

Mr. Begkeb. You are referring now to packers ? 

The Chaibman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Begkeb. I do not know much about that. 

The Chairman. What is your observation? 

Mr. Begkeb. As to the time when it begins to deteriorate in 
nutrition, in nutritive qualities ? 

The Chaibman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Begkeb. Well, from an engineer's view point, I should say it 
would be a long period of time ; I should say that the meat, the tissue, 
doesn't break down for months, and possibly a year, and possibly, if 
the room is an exceptionally good one, it would be several years before 
the tissue would break down, when it would lose its nutritive qualities. 

The Chaibman. What would the average be? 

Mr. Begkeb. I should say eight or nine months. 

The Chaibman. Then it begins to deteriorate from a nutritive 
standpoint and healthfulness ? 

Mr. Begkeb. No. I do not think it would be unhealthful, but it 
wouldn't be so nutritious; it would be necessary to eat a greater 
quantity of it to get the same benefit. 

The Chaibman. Now, what per cent would you place that at ? 

Mr. Begkeb. I am an engineer. 

The Chairman. I would rather have testimony from observation 
Chan a technical analysis. 

Mr. Begkeb. I should say that the chemical people with the 
Department of Agriculture, who have made chemical analysis of those 
things, would be the better people to give you this information. 

The Chaibman. Than to take your judgment on the appearance 
of it? 

Mr. Begkeb. Yes, sir; I think Mr. Pennington and the chemists 
connected with the United States Department of Agriculture are the 
verv best judges of that. 

The Chairman. Well, have they access to this meat held in cold 
storage by the packing nouses ? 

Mr. Becker. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. At what periods — any time ? 

Mr. Becker. I should say at any time. 

The Chairman. Well, do they inspect it more than once? 

Mr. Becker. I suppose they inspect it frequently; they must, in 
their own defense. 

Senator Smith. Is the witness's testimony now in regard to fresh 
meats ? 
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The Chairman. Yes; he has had many years' ejqperience in con- 
nection with the temperature and the icing and keepmg of this meat. 

Mr. Begkeb. Not with special reference to the keeping of the meat, 
as I am in no way interested in the meat. 

The Chairman. What do you do ? 

Mr. Becker. I observe it as to its results in the interest and the art 
of refrigeration for the purpose of enabling us to perfect the machinery 
and the mechanism and the circulation in the rooms, so that the 
packers may get better results. 

The Chairman. Now, do you visit those branch storage houses, 
your branches ? 

Mr. Becker. I have visited a number of them; I have installed 
refrigerating plants in a number of them and have observed the effect 
of their operation. 

The Chairman. Is that true of the one in Washington ? 

Mr. Becker. I was here in Washington in the years 1898 and 1899 
installing an ice plant for Senator Chandler and Mr. Kerr and Roy 
Williams, who were interested in the Center Market here, and I fre- 
quently went to the Center Market and saw the conditions there. 

The "Chairman. Since that time or about that time? 

Mr. Becker. About that time. 

The Chairman. Now, how about the Armour packers here in the 
Center Market ? 

Mr.* Becker. I do not know about that specifically. 

The Chairman. You never examined that ? 

Mr. Becker. I wouldn^t say whether it was Armour's or Swift's; 
I went through the market. 

The Chairman. You will find in this Center Market here a large 
sign ** Armour Packing Company," or whatever it is, and their refrig- 
erators right in this corner of tfie Center Market. You have not vis- 
ited that at all ? 

Mr. Becker. I have, but the sign did not have any sj)ecial signifi- 
cance to me; it was the condition of the meat in there with reference 
to what effect our machinery would have on it. 

The Chairman. Now, do you represent the machinery that is used 
in refrieeration or the refrigerating companv ? 

Mr. Becker. The machinery and the Duildings, the construction of 
the buildings and the insulation of the rooms and the economy with 
which the work can be done. 

The Chairman. Now, whom do you represent ? 

Mr. Becker. No one. 

The Chairman. You charge for your services ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, have you observed refrigeration as to its 
effect on fowls — poultry ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir; somewhat. 

The Chairman. Tell us about that; tell us about how long poultry 
remains in good condition in refrigeration. 

Mr. Becker. I should refer you to the Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. You didn't observe it for the purpose of deter- 
mining that, did you? 

Mr. Becker. No; except that its apparent condition is good, to 
determine whether the circulation in tne room is right to make the 
meat look right and keep it uniform in temperature, and in that way 
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I have observed that poultry can be kept for very long periods of 
time. 

The Chairman. How long ? 

Mr. Becker. Oh, a year; a year and a half. 

The Chaibman. Without deterioration 1 

Mr. Becker. Without deterioration at all. 

The Chairman. How about fish ? 

Mr. Becker. Fish is not so easily kept. 

The Chairman. About how long can fish be kept without deteriorar 
tionf 

Mr. Becker. I have seen fish kept a year that was good food; for 
my own purposes I shouldn't store fish over five or six months. 

Senator Smith. Mr. Chairman, he mentioned a moment ago about 
the condition of the refrigerating room; what do you mean by 
condition t 

Mr. Becker. As to cleanliness and as to the presence of micro- 
organisms in it; as to the condition of the walls, whether they were 
dry or covered with micro-organisms that were contagious, likely to 
contaminate meat; that the rooms are clean, kept sweet. 

Senator Smith. Do you think that the condition, the physical con- 
dition, of the room in reference to these micro-organisms and the 
uncleanliness of it, even in the presence of the proper temperature, 
proper circulation, would have a tendency to anect the meats that 
were stored in that room ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

^ Senator Smith. Did you find any great per cent of those that you 
visited in an uncleanly condition? 

Mr. Becker. No. 

Senator Smith. Most of them were sanitary from your standpoint ? 

Mr. Becker. Most of them were sanitary from an engineering view 
point, and it is necessary that they should be; it is to the interest 
of the packer or the cold-storage man ; it requires that they shall be. 
I should imagine that the best judge of the necessity of tne thing is 
the man whose money is in it and who has got to get it out. 

The Chairman. You merely act in the capacity of a representative 
of the storage company, to see that their methods of storage are sani- 
tary, and have notning to do with an examination of the meats kept 
in storage at all ? 

Mr. Becker. No, sir; I am an engineer; my business is to install 
and instruct the packers and their men in the operation of a plant 
of that character, and to furnish them with the result of my expe- 
rience and my study. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the branch storage plants of the 
packers do you visit in a year '? 

Mr. Becker. A very small per cent. 

The Chairman. Very small ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, su:. 

The Chairman. Who does inspect those branches ? 

Mr. Becker. The Department of Agriculture. 

The Chairman. Does anybody on behalf of the home company in 
Chicago ? 

Mr. Becker. I should say that the superintendent of the packing 
company would make regular trips around; he should. 

The Chairman. You know notning about quantities at all ? 
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Mr. Becker. Except from the statistics we have compiled. 

The Chairman. Wnich are in this statement ? 

Mr. Becker. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you desire to ask any further questions ? 

Senator Smith. I wanted to bring out if you know anything about 
the storage of eggs, any special experience as to their deterioration, 
the length of time that they can be Kept wholesome and pure. 

Mr. Becker. We have Mr. Brownell, who is an egg-storage man, 
egg and poultry storage man in Ohio, who has exact knowledge on 
the subject, and I shoiud say that he would be better qualified to give 
that information. 

The Chairman. We will excuse you, then, and call Mr. BrowneU. 

STATEMElfT OF C. H. BROWNELL, OF WASHINGTON COXJET 

HOUSE, OHIO. 

The Chairman. Will you please give your name to the stenogra- 
pher? 

Mr. Brownell. C. H. Brownell. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside ? 

Mr. Brownell. Washington Court House, Ohio. 

The Chairman. What is your position ? 

Mr. Brownell. I am a member of the Brownell Cold Storage 
Warehouse Company, and C. H. Brownell & Sons, shippers. I am 
also a member of the American Warehousemen's Association and the 
American Association of Refrigeration. 

The Chairman. Now, what relation have you to the packers? 

Mr. Brownell. The beef packers ? 

The Chairman. Yes; the 95 per cent that has been referred to by 
the former witness. 

Mr. Brownell. The big packers — ^we have no relation whatever 
to the big packers. 

The Chairman. Your relation is packers for hire? 

Mr. Brownell. We conduct a poultry and egg packing plant that 
our father established about fifty j^ears ago, and operate it in a small 
way in a small county, and maintain a cold-storage house to properly 
prepare and handle our own products, as well as for hire. 

The Chairman. Have you oranches ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Where ? 

Mr. Brownell. We have a branch in Columbus, Ohio, and we are 
opening up a branch in the East. 

The Chairman. Where? 

Mr. Brownell. We will have a branch in.the East in a short time. 

The Chairman. Now, you pack meat — that is, you hold meat in 
storage — beef? 

Mr. Brownell. No; it is practically impossible for anybodv to 
handle beef except they belong to the "Big Four,'* or the pacKcrs, 
whatever you call them. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything of the quantities that those 
packers carry ? 

Mr. Brownell. I rather think, Senator, that it will be impossible 
to get that information from anybody except the packers. There is 
an exceedingly small percentaf^je of that that finds its way into the 
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public warehouses, and anything that goes to the stock yards^ as far 
as the public is concerned, is absolutely lost, if it appears again. 

The Chaibman. Now, you carry the small meats, such as veal and 
pork and mutton ? 

Mr. Bbownell. We kill veals, and kill some hogs at times when we 
can. 

The Chaieman, In what quantities ? 

Mr. Brownbll. Very small. 

The Chairman. Well, what do you call small ? 

Mr. Brownell. Well, we kill the veal from our own immediate 
territory, and that will not exceed seven or eight hundred head a 
year. 

The Chairman. Do j[ou kill pigs ? 

Mr. Brownell. At times we are able to kill pigs; there are other 
times when we are not. 

The Chairman. Any considerable auantity of them ? 

Mr. Brownell. We have killed tnem in carload lots for short 
periods only. 

The Chairman. Do you carry them in cold storage ? 

Mr. Brownell. No. 

The Chairman. Now, you handle poultry ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes; poultry and eggs are our main business. 

The Chairman. Tell us about how much poultry you kill and 
carry. 

Mr. Brownell. We handle about — of poultry and eggs together, 
we handle between six and seven hundred thousand dollars' worth 
a year. 

The Chairman. Do you kill the poultry or buy it from the killers ? 

Mr. Brownell. Wo kill it. 

The Chairman. All of it? 

Mr. Brownell. All of it. 
, The Chairman. All that you pack ? 

Mr. Brownell. All that we pack. 

The Chairman. Now, how long do you keep it after killing it ? 

Mr. Brownell. A very large percentage of it is killed one day, 
placed in the cooling rooms, the animal heat removed, packed the 
next day and placed m the chill room, and loaded in the car the same 
day — a large percentage of it. 

The Chairman. Where does it go ? 

Mr. Brownell. It goes to the general New York district. 

The Chairman. Does it go to otiier packing houses ? 

Mr. Brownell. No ; it goes to commission men in the general New 
York district. 

The Chairman. How long do you carry any of it in cold storage, 
and I mean by that in the cnilling rooms ? 

Mr. Brownell. Why, the average — our average holding is prob- 
ably about three or four months. 

The Chairman. You sell to the commission merchants ? 

Mr. Brownell. We sell to either the commission merchants or the 
jobbers. 

The Chairman. Have you knowledge as to where the jobbers place 
it for keeping ? 

Mr. Brownell. The frozen poultry, you mean? 

The Chairman. Yes. 
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Mr. Brownell. They place it in public cold storage or private 
boxes at the point of distnbution. 

The Chairman. Over about what territory are those points t 

Mr. Brownell. Well, now, you mean to confine that to our busi* 
ness? 

The Chairman. Yes; that you ship. 

Mr. Brownell. New York, and Newark, N. J. 

The Chairman. Newark, N. J. ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes; and New York, which I characterize as the 
New York district. 

The Chairman. You ship poultry to the New York district, to 
other cold-storage places; tnat is, it goes into cold storage there ? 

Mr. Brownell. A portion of it, yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Beiore sending it there you carry it, say, five or six 
months ? 

Mr. Brownell. I would say our time would average nearer three 
or four months. 

The Chairman. Average three or four months^ and passing from 
your cold storage to the New York district it is m refrigerator cars, 
IS it? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Always? 

Mr. Brownell. Alwajs. 

The Chairman. And it goes directly from those cars into other re- 
frigerator places ? 

Sir. Brownell. Either into private refrigerator boxes or public 
cold storage. 

The Chairman. Does it remain frozen during all that time ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The CHAiRBiAN. Doesn't thaw at all ? 

Mr. Brownell. No. 

The Chairman. How about eggs; do you handle eggs? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What cjuantities ? 

Mr. Brownell. Oh, I judge, eggs are about half of our business. 

The Chairman. Can you give approximately the number of cases 
of eggs that you handle ? 

ifi. Brownell. I could give it nearer in dollars and cents; approx- 
imately, from $300,000 to $350,000 worth. 

The Chairman. Where do you get those eggs ? 

Mr. Brownell. From our own immediate territory; probably 
within a radius of 20 miles, a large percentage. ., , 

The Chairman. Do you know about how long they have been pro- 
duced before you receive them, as a rule ? 

Mr. Brownell. That is a very difficult question for one to answer. 
A number of vears ago, between eleven and twelve years ago, we 
attempted to do, in a small way, exactly what you folks are attempt- 
ing to do now. We attempted to keep the products from our ois- 
tnct so that we could put a better quality of both poultry and eggs 
on the market, and in order to do that we adopted a system of grad- 
ing, and we buy our eggs, either direct from the farmers or the 
peddlers who come in curect contact with the farmers, on a grade 
oasis, and that basis does not take into account the length of time 
the eggs have been laid at all, because we found it impracticable to 
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do SO. We judge it entirely by the appearance of the egg at the 
time we receive it. If it appears to be full and fresh and sweet and 
good, why, it is Al, or A grade, as we call it. If it appears to be 
slightly shrunken, or not quite so fresh as the ^est, we call it a B 
grade, and if it appears to oe stale or in other ways damaged, we call 
it a C grade, and pay different prices for the different grades. 

The Chaibmak. Now, what happens to an egg to transform it from 
an A to a C grade ? 

Mr. Bbownell. I can answer that better in the terms of the 
Agricultural Department. They say it is the change of the water 
from the white to the vellow; that the main difference between a 

good and a bad egg is tne ])roportion of water that is in the vellow; 
:om a commercial standpoint, the change is shown by shrinkage in 
the white, and by a cloudy appearance assumed by the yellow. 

The Chaibman. How do you detect it ? 

Mr. Brownell. By candling. 

The Chairman. Do you candle aU of your eggs ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir; except a very short time in April. 

The Chairman. Now, after you have received those eggs, what do 
you do with them first ? 

Mr. Brownell. We make out a packer's report sheet and give 
them to our customers, packers, candlers, and so forth, and they take 
and grade them. Then those eggs, a large percentage of them, are 
placed immediately in refrigerator cars and snipped to the distribut- 
mg market. 

The Chairman. That is the New York district i 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir; New York districts — the eastern dis- 
tricts. 

The Chairman. You ship them either to 

Mr. Brownell. Jobbers or comxnission men. During the early 
spring we have to store a percentage because we can not dispose of 
tnem. 

The Chairman. How long do you store ? 

Mr. Brownell. I think that varies, of course, according to the con- 
dition of the market; we have this year about 10,000 cases. 

The Chairman. During about what month or period of months do 
you store those spring eggs f 

Mr. Brownell. The spring storage season is the latter part of 
March, April, and May. 

Senator Smith. When do you have your greatest supply? 

Mr. Brownell. That vanes in time from the latter part of March 
to the middle of April. 

Senator Smith. Then jrour time of greatest demand is when ? 

Mr. Brownell. The time of greatest demand — ^well, that is the 
time of heaviest consumption. The heaviest consumption is at the 
time of heaviest production. 

Senator Smith. And that is along about the holidays ? 

Mr. Brownell. Easter time is really — the American Easter and 
the Jewish Easter, are the heaviest consuming periods. 

Senator Smith. Do you find that the heaviest production is along 
in the spring ? 

Mr. Brownell. I say any time from the latter port of March until 
the middle of May. You can not tell when the heaviest receipts will 
be until the season is through. 
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Senator Smith. Along in that period ? 

3ir. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Do you not find that along during the winter 
months, say the holidays, around Thanskgivmg time and during 
Christmas, another season of great demand, scarcity causing the 
demand ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir, that is when the demand for cold-storage 
eggs begins. 

Senator Smith. That is, I think, what the chairman is trying to 
bring out. 

Mr. Brownell. The greatest demand for the cold-storage egg is 
during November and December. 

The Chairman. Those are the eggs that you have collected during 
the spring montlis ? 

Mr. Brownell. Those are the eggs that we have collected during 
the spring months, yes, sir. 

The Chairman, i ou think they go into the market along in the 
fall? 

Mr. Brownell. Generally speaking, yes; if possible they are put 
on the market at that time. 

The Chairman. Is it a fact that a considerable percentage of those 
eggs are, nevertheless, carried over into the late winter months? 

Mr. Brownell. I think, Senator — well, in fact, I know it is the 
invariable rule of every man who has made a success in eggs — it is 
his rule to get rid of his eggs before the 1st of January, if possible. 
After that the storage egg is looked upon as a pure gamble. It then 
ceases to be a business proposition, up to the 1st of January it is a 
plain merchandise proposition. From then on until eggs start in the 
spring, whenever tnat may be, it is the purest kind of a gamble. 

The Chairman. When do eggs begin to deteriorate in quality? 

Mr. Brownell. I do not think tlie average man can tell any 
difference in a storage egg up until the middle or latter part of Novem- 
ber. During that penod, and December, a careful man can tell 
whether he is eating a storage e^g or a fresh egg, generally, although 
not always. In December, anybody can tell. 

The Chairman. In December? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir; during January, February, and March, 
while not unfit for food, but you can tell, the same as you can tell an 
apple. An apple loses its flavor along in the spring; it is still eatable, 
however. 

The Chairman. Now, you are an officer of the storage association; 
what is that called? 

Mr. Brownell. No; I am not an officer; I am a member. 

The Chairman. You are a member of it ? 

Mr. Brownell. I am a member of the American Warehousemen's 
Association, and also of the American Association of Refrigeration. 

The Chairman. Now, can you give us figures as to the quantities 
in storage by members of the association; that is, by concerns that are 
members of it ? 

Mr. Brownell. Why, Mr. Read has that. 

The Chairman. Is Mr. Read present ? 

Mr. Brownell. No; Mr. Albert M. Read, who has been before the 
committee; he is the secretary of the association, and has all of those 
figures in charge. Of course, we have got them. 

The Chairman. He has already appeared before us ? 
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Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, have you any knowledge as to the quantities 
of meats that are stored in storage establishment for hire ? 

Mr. Brownell. Why, I womd answer that question by simply 
saying that the quantity is negligible ; it is the overflow from the beef 
packers with stt)rage houses. 

The Chairman. N^ow, you handle large quantities of poultry? 

Senator Smith. I would like to ask just one question, Mr. Chairman. 
Do you notice whether in your storage of eggs that their proximity to 
other articles causes them to absorb from them certain tastes that 
affect their sale ? 

Mr. Brownell. There is no question but what their proximity to 
any article that has either an odor or taste affects their navor, and it 
afliects it more or less according to the perfection of the ventilating 
svstem in the particular cold-storage house. The cold-storage house 
tnat is ventilat<»,d by an overhead Dunker, and the open-brine sewer, 
will not absorb those flavors and the odors, and the eggs will not take 
them up nearly so rapidly as they will in houses that are piped witix 
the old-fashioned, or the older method, rather, of either brine or direct 
extension, without a circulating air system. 

Senator Smith. Doctor Wiley testified before us that the taste of an 
article entered into its healthfulness in that it promoted. or depressed 
digestion, you remember, Mr. Chairman ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Senator Smith. And I have detected distinct flavors in a cold- 
storage egg which I recognized, and I wanted to know whether or not 
you had any knowledge of where the taste and flavor of the egg, when 
it was in perfect con£tion, about what time it could be kept, as to 
taste and navor and healthfulness and nutrition — how long it could be 
kept in perfect condition ? 

Mr. Brownell. I think I answered that question. A commercial 
April egg, kept in a commercially perfect house, would be so good up 
until ^K^vember that the average expert would be unable to determine 
whether it was a storage egg or a fresh egg. After that, it begins to 
develop flavors that an ex{)ert can detect, and those flavors become 
more and more marked until possibly a year. 

The Chairman. Until we get them on the average hotel table ? 

Mr. Brownell. I do not tnink you get a great many eggs on the 
average hotel table a year old. You get some very bad ones. 

Senator Smith. 'Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question 
that I think would be of interest along this line. You grade them in 
A, B, and C when they come in. When you sell them, do you sell 
them in those same grades ? 

Mr. Brownell. Tnat is the only guarantv we give our customers. 
We guarantee our customers that the grade we buy them for, we 
will sell at the same grade. We can not guarantee them that we will 
have absolutely ever A egg in the A grade, or every B egg in the 
B grade, but we do ^arantee them that they will be bought and 
sola on the same grading. 

Senator Smith. Have you any knowledge that when those eggs, 
for instance, you get A, B, and C ; a C egg now there is beginning to 
be a breakdown or the tissue ? 

Mr. Brownell. Well, you would have to include a fourth grade. 
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Senator Sbiith. You classify them and grade them according to 
their state, when received? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smifh. You then ship them to your customers ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So you make a shipment of all those grades ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. Have you any knowledge that when they get to 
the points of distribution, the retailer wnen he is selling them — 
whether he sells them under the same grade ? 

Mr. Brownell. No, he does not; those eggs will find their way to 
different markets; that is, different retail markets. There are some 
men that are willing to pay a price for a fancy egg, and those men 
will buy very largely the A ^rade. There are other men that don't 
care quite so much for style and appearance; they want a good 
serviceable egg, every one of which is good enough to be served upon 
one's table. They will buy the B or second-grade egg. Of course, 
you understand our A, B, and C are arbitrary names adopted by 
ourselves. And a third-grade egg will find its way to baker s trade, 
that want a good egg, but do not care for the fresh flavors and the 
palatable taste that Doctor WUey speaks of. The fourth grade of 
eggs, which we make — they are the rotten eggs that are not fit for 
market ; those eggs we pay nothing for. 

The Chairman. What do you do with them ? 

Mr. Brownell. Since the Government has become active we 
have to destroy them. Previous to that time we sold them. 

The Chairman. Well, it occurred to me you wouldn't say or be 
understood as saying that a B egg would be as good in November as 
it was in April ? 

Mr. Brownell. Unquestionably not; and there, Senator, is my 
reason for objecting to an}r bill that provides for a dating. The 
dating doesn't signify anything as to quality. 

The Chairman. Are some eggs produced in an inferior condition — 
rotten ? 

Mr. Brownell. They are not produced in a rotten condition, 
but in an inferior condition and in an unmarketable or uneatable 
condition. 

The Chairman. Is that the fault of the hen or the conditions 
around it ? 

Mr. Brownell. I think the condition of the hen. 

The Chairman. Then all eggs are not sanitary when laid ? 

Mr. Brownell. All eggs are not sanitary or eatable when laid. I 
have seen eggs with pieces of membrane that looked — almost looked 
like a piece oi liver in them. I have seen other eggs with blood spots 
in them that would be three-quarters of an inch long, an absolutely 
fresh-laid egg. 

The Chairman. They are not sanitary, you think ? 

Mr. Brownell. Why, we always consicler them unfit for food. 

The Chairman. What class would you put them in ? 

Mr. Brownell. D; the class we pay nothing for. But to return 
to what I started to sav, your question about the D eggs brings out 
the point that I wanted to make, and that is, that any single time 
that you might state doesn't guarantee the quality. 

S. Bept 1272, ei-3 ^14 
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The Chairman. It would sei*ve as a notice, perhaps. 

Mr. Brownell. No; it wouldn't. I would rather have one of 
our April A eges in November that had been stored in a good cold- 
storage house than to have one of our C eggs that was purchased in 
October and only stored for a week, and yet on the time-limit basis 
apparently the C grade egg would be a fresher and more desirable 
egg than the A grade, because it would carry a week's certificate in 
storage, and the other would carrj^ eight months'. 

The Chairman. Yes: but that would be a class of ess that never 
was good ? ^^ 

Mr. Brownell. No; that is a class of egg that is still a commer- 
cially good egg. 

The Chairman. Well, the word "commercial" is somewhat elastic. 

Mr. Brownell. Well, chemically good; bacteriologically good. 
You understand that eggs go down by stages. An egg is good to-day 
when laid; it is not quite so good to-morrow; it is not quite so good 
the next day, and so on until it finally becomes a bad egg, if it isn't 
consumed in the meantime. 

The Chairman. Do you handle butter? 

Mr. Brownell. Packing-stock butter; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by packing-stock butter? 

Mr. Brownell. Farmer-made butter. 

The Chairman. Why do vou call that packing-stock butter? 

Mr. Brownell. It is undergrades of farmer-made butter that is 
used for making renovated butter. 

The Chairman. On the basis of oleomargarine ? 

Mr. Brownell. No. 

The Chairman. What do you mean by renovated butter? Within 
what scope do you use that term ? 

Mr. Brownell. Well, that is a well-known trade name for a class 
of butter that is made by taking ordinary dairy butter, melting it, 
recrystalizing and rechumin^. 

The Chairman. And that is renovated butter? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, is that marked ''renovated butter" when 
sold? 

Mr. Brownell. There is a law compelling them to do that. 

The Chairman. It comes under that law ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you handle that ? 

Mr. Brownell. We handle the {)acking stock. 

The Chairman. In what quantities ? 

Mr. Brownell. From 300,000 to 500,000 pounds. 

The CHAiRBiAN. Is that placed in cold stora^ ? 

Mr. Brownell. A very large percentajsje of it. 

The Chairman. Before you would get it ? 

Mi. Brownell. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Afterwards? 
Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long does it remain in cold storage ? 

Mr. Brownell. Usually an average of six months. 

The Chairman. What is the maximum ? 

Mr. Brownell. Well, that would be a difficult question to answer. 
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The Chatkman. How long have you known any of it to remain in 
cold storage ? 

Mr. Brownell. In our own houses not over a year. 

The Chaikman. Have you known it in other houses to remain for 
longer than that ? 

Mr. Bbowxell. Yes, sir; more than a year. 

The Chairman. You have known it to remain more than a year? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir; but that is not commercially good 
practice. 

The Chairman. Now, at the end of seven months, do you send that 
to other cold-stora^ houses ? 

Mr. Brownell. No ; that is sent to the renovating factory. 

The Chairman. Do you carry that cold storage imtil you sell it to 
the renovating factory ? 

1^. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You carry it as the farmer sends it in? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And then it is renovated. Do you know anvthing 
about the length of time it remains in cold storage after that? 

Mr. Brownell. My understanding is that it is marketed as soon as 
possible after being renovated. It is never better than immediately 
after churning, although it occasionally is kept longer. 

The Chairman. You freeze it, do you ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Within what time after you receive it ? 

Mr. Brownell. Put it immediately into the freezers. 

The Chairman. You no not know how long it has been subjected 
to atmospheric conditions before you receive it ? 

Mr. Brownell. We have no way of knowing. 

The Chairman. Buy it through what class of merchants? 

Mr. Brownell. Peddlers and retail country merchants. 

The Chairman. Do you take the left-over of the market of the 
farmer's butter? 

Mr. Brownell. From the retail stores; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And from the farmers, where they stand in 
market ? 

Mr. Brownell. We have no farmers' market in our neighborhood. 

The Chairman. Do you take the left-over from the stores ? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The stores hold on, perhaps, as long as they can 
in its original condition, and then send it to you to be stored, and by 
you sent to the renovating estabhshments, which covers a time of 
seven or eight months from tlio production ? 

J^Ir. Brownell. Not to exceed that. 

The Chairman. Now, is that butter kept in a locked-up condition? 

Mr. Brownell. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It has no opportunity to absorb odors or atmos- 
pheric conditions from any tiling else ? 

Mr. Brownell. No, sir; ti^ht packa<^es. 

The Chairman. That will be all. 

Mr. Brownell. I would like — I would rather Uke to emphasize 
that statement that I made, Senator, that I tliink that any time 
limit that can be placed on cold-storage products legally is unde- 
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sirable, and I think it is undesirable from this standpoint: As I 
understand your position, you folks are striving to get the very best 
possible product for the consumer. 

The Chairman. Yes; to the legitimate consumer. 

Mr. Bbownell. Yes; at the very cheapest price. 

The Chaibbian. We are not dealing with pnces in this conmiittee. 
That is another committee. 

Mr. Bbownell. Well, we can strike that out; that you are natu- 
rally trying to get the best possible product that you can. Now, as 
it appears to me, time is the least important of all the elements tliat 
enter into good quality in warehouse products, and, bein^ the least 
important of all the elements, it certamly should not be the one ele- 
ment that is emphasized in your law. 

The Chaibman. I would say this: The result of time, not the time, 
but the result that time has on those things, is the important ques- 
tion into which we are inquiring. 

Mr. Bbownell. Well, I think you will find that the previous con- 
dition that the product has been subjected to before getting into the 
cold-storage plant is the determining factor, and there is one thing 
that I would warn you against, and that is this: That any law that 
you might pass certainly don't want to discourage the establislunent 
of precooling stations. Your department is now — that is, the Agri^ 
cultural Department, which is a part of the Government — is now 
bending every effort to educate the western producers, large handlers 
of goods, to install precooling plants. Well, it seems to me that if 
you undertake to put a time umit on that you will stand in the way 
of the installation of these plants, because it will make it so that a 
man that kills and packs his stuff without refrigeration and without 
proper methods will apparently, in the eyes of the law. be putting a 
rresn or better product on the market than the man wno is properly 
equipped. 

The Chaibman. We are considering seriously the question as to 
the advisabiUty of establishing a time limit, and also the conditions 
under which certain limits should be established. A uniform limit 
would probably not work^ but we have to start with somethmg as a 
basis, and we are gathermg information as to the effect that time 
has upon those various commodities in order that we may intelli- 
gently present the matter in the shape of legislation. 

Mr. Bbownell. I think I appreciate that, and, being in touch with 
the work that your Agricultural Department is doing as closely as I 
am, and knowing the aifficulties of getting a law that can possioly be 
enacted at the present time, I rather thimc it would be wise to await 
the results of tneir investigation, because if you will enter into the 
subject deep enough you will fina that it is almost a practical impos- 
sibility at tne present state of knowledge to formulate any law that 
will not hinder rather than advance your own purposes. 

The Chaibman. The agricultural agencies, or tne agencies of the 
Agricultural Department, are the instruments that Congress uses 
for the purpose of advising it in legislating, and we are having the 
full benefit of the investigations made by these various branches of 
the Government, which are all under the control of Congress^ and 
they are the means that Congress has adopted for ascertaining a 
basis upon which to legislate mtelligently. We do not propose to 
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make this an oppressive measure; we are making this investigation 
strictly in the interests of the consumer, and want to make it so that 
it will not in any way interfere with any legitimate business, and 
yet will tend to insure a clean market to tne consumer. 

Mr. Beownell. You have a very difficult problem. 

The Chaibman. We are continually solving difficult problems, and 
there is no other agency in the Government to solve them, so we will 
have to do the best we can. 

STATEMEHT OF MB. W. F. BUBSOWS, OF CHICAOO, HI. 

The Chairman.^ Will you kindly give the reporter your name and 
residence and business ? 

Mr. Burrows. W. F. Burrows. Do you want the street? 

The Chairman. Your address, whatever it is. 

Mr. Burrows. Libby, McNeil & Libby, Chicago. 

The Chairman. You are vice-president and secretary ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; and manager. 

The Chairman. 'Libby, McNeil & Libby are engaged in what 
business ? 

Mr. Burrows. Canning beef, particularly. 

The Chairman. Where do they obtain their supply of beef to can? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, from Chicago and St. Louis. 

The Chairman. I mean from what class of producers ? 

Mr. Burrows. Mostly from grass cattle. We buy cattle — Swift 
does our killing for us — we buy cattle in different points and have 
them shipped to Chicago and then we cut them up tnere. 

The Chairman. Swift furnishes you all of your oeef, doesn't he? 

Mr. Burrows. That is, he does the buying for us. 

The Chairman. Are you an agency of Swift ? 

Mr. Burrows. We pay Swift & Co. so much per head for killing 
our cattle, and they buy them at different points where they have 
their slaughterhouses. 

The Chairman. And you can them ? 

Mr. Burrows. Then the meat is shipped to us and we strip the 
cattle. 

Senator Oliver. Thev buy them for your account ? 

Mr. Burrows. They buy them for our account; yes. And we pay 
them so much per head for buying and killing them. 

The Chairman. Then they come to you m the shape of carcasses ? 

Mr. Burrows. They come to us in quarters. 

The Chairman. In quarters ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes; that is, outside of Chicago, and in Chicago 
they come to us in halves. 

The Chairman. Have you more than one establishment ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes; we have one at Fort Worth. 

The Chairman. Any other outside of Chicago ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. One in Chicago ? 

Mr. Burrows. One in Cliicago. 

The Chairman. What quantity of beef do you handle in a year? 

Mr. Burrows. Over 308,000 cattle; 320,000 last year. 

The Chairman. Cattle? 
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Mr. BuBBOWs. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you any knowledge of where those cattle are 
purchased, or do they come out of the general market ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Well, they come from the different stock yards; 
they are purchased in Chicago, St. Louis, Omaha, St. Joseph, Fort 
Worth, and St. Paul; Swift kills at all those points for us. 

The Chaibman. How many cattle do the Swifts kill in a year t 

Mr. BuBBows. Well, I couldn't answer that; I don't know. 

The Chairman. You know only as to your own purchases 1 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. You work this meat up into its various by-prod- 
ucts? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. Yes; we take the dressed beef that comes to us; 
they come into packing houses, and we cut them up; we take the loin 
ana the ribs and the rounds out; the rounds we make dried beef of. 

The Chaibman. All of that? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. We sell a few, and the chucks and the plates we 
can — take the bone out and cure them and can them. 

The Chaibman. Is that the only product of the beef you can ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Practically; thougn some few strippings from loins 
and the shank we sell. 

The Chaibman. Can you state the proportion of a beef that goes 
into Uie several classes of commodities ? 

Mr. BxTBBOWs. Well, I couldn't 

The Chaibman. I didn't know but what you had that figured up. 

Mr. BuBBOWs. No. 

The Chairman. Now, do you carry any of that meat fresh at all t 

Mr. BxTBBOws. No. 

The Chaibman. Yours is in the manufactured product when it goes 
into tiie market ? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. Maybe I had better explain just how we handle it. 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. BuBBOws. Most of our killing is done in the fall, from the 
middle of August to the 1st of January. That is when the gprass 
cattle comcj and we kill three-quarters of aU our cattle in that time. 
Well, it is impossible to sell all of our cuts — we cut 2,500 cattle a 
day — it is impossible to sell them; there is no demand for them. On 
the 1st of January there is a demand for cuts, so we take those cattle 
in; we buy all tne cattle we can — all we can handle during those 
months— and cut them up and put the cuts into the freezer. 

The Chaibman. When you say the freezer, you mean the cooler 
or cold-storage plant ? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. I mean in the freezer, the cold storage. The beef 
is all properly killed before we cut it, the animal heat is taken out 
of it and we put those cuts into the freezer, and after the 1st of Jan- 
uary we commence to sell them. After the 1st of January to July 
we handle about 2,500 cattle a week, where in the fall we handle 
2,500 cattle a day, and we need those goods to keep our trade supplied 
with beef. 

The Chaibman. And then you can the loins ? 

Mr. BxTBBOWS. The loins, the ribs, tenderloins, the rolls, and 
chucks. 

The Chaibman. And livers ? 
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Mr. BnBROWS. Yes; and hearts and kidneys. We do not handle 
so many of those as some of the other packers do. 

The Chairman. Now, you have taken those m in the fall t 

Mr. BuBHOWS. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And you hold them in cold storage until, say, after 
the 1st of January ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Then what do you do with them; what market do 
you get for them ? 

Mr. Burrows. We begin to sell them. 

The Chairman. To whom do you sell them — to the local trade? 

Mr. Burrows. All over the country. 

The Chaibman. They go to othS cold-storage plants-holding 
plants f 

Mr. Burrows. They might occasionally; they wouldn't go unless 
a packer would buy them • he would come to us and buy 50,000 pounds 
oi tenderloin, and we would turn them from oiu* cold-storage plant over 
to his. We nave places in Boston and Washington and rhiladelphia 
that take about so many cuts a week, and are sold; we try, when 
we get this stuff, to put it into the freezer just as quick as we possibly 
can; we get the resmts that way. When it is cut fresh and put into 
the freezer, when it comes out it is pretty hard for you or me to decide 
whether it is not a fresh beef. We place it at a low temperature first, 
and then we try to hold it about 12 above zero, and tnen we com- 
mence to sell it in January and get rid of it. 

The Chairman. Sell it frozen, do you ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes^ sir. 

The Chairman. Ship it in carload lots? 

Mr. Burrows. No; not altogether; we ship a good many in boxes 
to restaurants and hotels ; we have a very large hotel trade. 

The Chairman. Now, that that goes in boxes, does it go in refrig- 
erator cars afterwards ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes; except in winter; but in shipping we ship in 
refrigerator cars, or by express. 

The Chairman. How is it shipped by express ? 

Mr. Burrows. When we ship by express it is packed in boxes, and 
rounds cans which we have, packed around with ice, more like a 
refrigerator house. 

The Chairman. Now, jiou begin to ship that in January? 

Mr. Burrows. Just as soon as we are short of beef we commence 
to sell it. 

The Chairman. How long does that shipment continue after Janu- 
ary; you do not seU all at once, do you ? 

Mr. Burrows. Oh, no, we sell up to September, and in September 
we b^in to get another supply. 

The Chairman. So that supply is sold out as the market will take it 
after January until the following September ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir; we might sell it before; we commence to 
sell as fast as we can. 

The Chairman. If j[ou held it until September, some of it would 
be about a year in refrigeration ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What periods? 
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Mr. BuBBOWs. Inspected by the GoYemment when it goes in and 
when it comes out. 

The Chaibman. Always when it comes out ? 

Mr. BuBROWs. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibb£an. Ib all of your product in cold storage inspected 
when it comes out? 

Mr. BuRBOWS. The meat is. 

The Chaibbian. I mean government inspection. 

Mr. BuBBOWS. The inspector doesn't open every box, but I think 
there are eight or ten inspectors around our place, and they are right 
on to us all the time if tnere is anything wrong, and we are glad to 
have them. 

: The Chaibman. You have a mark that tells when the meat is killed 
and placed in cold storage and taken out ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Yes. 

' The Chaibman. That is a private mark ? 

Mr. BuBBOws. Not necessarily. 

The Chaibman. And that tells when it was killed and went into 
cold storage and when it came out ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Tells when it was put into cold storage. 

The Chaibman. But not when it was kiUed ? 

'Mr. BuBBOWs. No. 

.The Chaibman. Now, this cooling process occurs at Kansas City 
and Chicago and Omaha, does it ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Yes. 

The Chaibman. And it comes to you in what shape ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. In quarters. 

The Chaibman. Refrigerator cars ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Refrigerator cars. 

The Chaibman. From the killing, shipped immediately when it is 

Air. BuBBOws. No ; it is cooled for forty-eight hours. 
. The Chaibman. What temperature are those refrigerator cars ? 

Mr. BuBBows. Around 35, 1 should think — ^35 to 40 ; we try to keep 
them 35. 

The Chairman. You take it out of the cars in which it comes in 
quarters or halves, as it may be, and put them right into your cooling 
room or freezing room ? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. It comes right to the cutting room where we cut 
it up in pieces, in diflferent parts; then we sell— supply our wholesale 
market with what meat they can handle; they will want so manv 
loins and so many ribs, and we give out to the market and we seU 
outside all we can, as fast as we can, and the surplus we put right in 
the freezer fresh. 

The Chairman. Now, let me deal with that first. You send it 
right out on the market, as much as they will take ? 

Mr. BuRBOWS. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And that has not been frozen ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 
. The Chairman. It is sold open on the stalls of the dealers; do you 
deal with those that sell to the consumer ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long would it be exposed in the open air ) 

Mr. Burrows. Oh, I wouldn^t think over an hour or two. 
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The Chairman. You think they would sell up that closely ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, the butcher has a box. 

The Chairman. Now, after it has been in the butcher's box in 
the stall, I suppose that that is left over is brought back to you t 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Never at all ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. So you handle only the original product ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. I am mistaken in that a little. We do 
buy plates, some. 

The Chairman. For canning ? 

Mr. Burrows. For corned beef. 

The Chairman. You make corned beef out of that, do you ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

. The Chairman. You buy the left-over of that market for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you buy from any others than those to whom 
you sell? 

Mr. Burrows. It doesn't make any difference so long as the beef 
is in good condition, and that is inspected by the government inspec- 
tor when it comes into our house, and we would not buy it unless it 
has the govermnent mark on it. 

The Chairman. Now, do you mark your goods generally so you 
can tell the date of the killing ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. You have nothing to indicate how much time has 
elapsed between the killing of the meat and going into your cold 
storage ? 

Mr. Burrows. Oh, yes, we can tell that; we know within a day or 
two; take in Chicago, beef killed to-dav would go into cold storage 
Monday; we would cut it, and we would know, and beef coming from 
out of the city, we would know how many days it has been on the 
road. 

The Chairman. Now, do you brand, or rather, do you date the 
cans in which you put the canned meat? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Neither by an open or a secret mark ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. You keep no account of that — of the date of the 
can, and that can not be ascertained at all ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Now, have you in pursuance of your duties given 
attention to the condition in which meat will be after kept in cold 
storage any particular length of time? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

The Chairman. Wlien does meat begin to deteriorate after being 
kept in cold storage? 

Air. Burrows. Well, cold storage, or a freezer? Cold storage is 
what we call a box where we handle our stuff from day to day; that 
is kept at a temperature of 35 degrees. Our freezer is where we place 
the meat salted. 

The Chairman. Well, now, take those separately. Wlien would 
meat begin to deteriorate in vour cold-storage boxes as you call 
them ? 
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Mr. BuBBOWS. Oh^ I should think about a week. 

The Chairman. And what do you do with it then ? 

Mr. BuKBOWS. We don't keep it; we will sell it out. 

The Chairman. You never keep meat in those boxes over a week ? 

Mr. BuBROWS. Not unless we nold it for a butcher. A butcher 
buys loins and ribs and he wants to age it. All tiie meat that you 
get in a hotel is aged for a certain length of time. 

The Chaibman. In those boxes ! 

Mr. BuBBOWSi In their own boxes. Sometimes the packer does 
that for them. 

The Chaibman. How long would you hold it that way ! 

Mr. BuBBOWs. Sometimes two or three weeks. 

The Chaibman. You said that begins to deteriorate in about a 
week ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Welly it isn't what we would call fresh-killed beef. 

The Chaibman. The fat gets bad ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. It isn't bad, but you can see it is a little old. 

The Chaibman. And rancid ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. No; it isn't rancid, but you could not call it fresh- 
killed meat. 

The Chaibman. That goes to butchers in that way; you hold it 
for the butchers ? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. Yes. 

The Chaibman. Until it is at least two weeks past the period when 
you say it begins to deteriorate ? 

Mr. BUBBOWS. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And ^oes to the butcher and goes into his box ? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. Well, lie has a hotel, probably, that he is curing 
the meat for. 

The Chaibman. Have you ever observed the unpleasant taste of 
a great deal of the fat on the outside of the roast beef that you get at 
hotels and elsewhere ? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. Yes, sir; I had some coming out on the train last 
ni&rht. 

The Chairman. What is that from ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. The beef is too old. 

The Chaibman. That fat has begun to disintegrate and become 
rancid ? 

Mr. BuBBOWs. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Have you ever noticed when they were serving 
you roast beef that they shaved off the outside fat; is that because 
the outside fat has begun to deteriorate and has arrived to such a con- 
dition that it is not fit to eat ? 

Mr. BuBBOws. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. And you only hold it until it gets to that condition 
for those that want it in that condition? 

Mr. BuBBOWB. Yes, sir; that is all. 

The Chairman. Is your meat canned before it has reached the first 
period of deterioration ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Oh, yes; as soon as we get a canner we put it in 
cure right away — right in the pickle. We put up some fresh beef; 
that is canned the next day. But we figure to take care of our meat 
as fast as we can, as soon as we get it, and we know if we get it into 
the cans fresh, there is no come back; we do not want to sell you a 
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can of meat that will not sell another can. That is the way we work 
our whole establishment. 

The Chairman. Now, what percentage of your product do you 
think is on hand for the following fall market ? 

Mr. BuvBOWS. You mean in the freezer? 

The Chairman. Anywhere. 

Mr. Burrows. Frozen meat, about twelve to thirteen million 
pounds. 

The Chairman. That is carried over for the faU? 

Mr. Burrows. That is what we have on hand the 1st day of 
January. 

The Chairman. Fresh meat ? 

Mr. Burrows. Frozen meat. 

The Chairman. Frozen meat ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That you have taken in in the fall months ? 

Mr. Burrows. We have taken that in from September until 
February. 

The (Chairman. And in the following September you have about 
12,000,000 pounds on hand? 

Mr. Burrows. Oh, no. 

The Chairman. That was the question I meant to ask you. 

Mr. Burrows. On the 1st day of January that is the largest stock 
we have on hand, because we are practically through getting those 

Kass cattle, and this year it runs from ten to twelve mmion pounds. 
, January the cattle commence to slack off and then we commence 
to draw from our freezer and sell it to our trade. 

The Chairman. Now, you say you keep drying until the following 
year? 

Mr. Burrows. Until it is sold; sometimes it is all sold out in 
three months. 

The Chairman. And sometimes not ? 

Mr. Burrows. We Uke to have it closed out before we commence 
cutting again; we have carried it over for eighteen months. 

The Chairman. You have carried it over for eighteen months ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

The Chairman. And any considerable quantity of it ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Well, about how much of the fall's collection of 
meat would you have on hand, say the first of the following Sep- 
tember? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, we wouldn't have over half a million pounds. 

The Chairman. And what do you do with that ? 

Mr. Burrows. We sell it as fast as we can; we keep on selling it 
as fast as we can. 

The Chairman. Do you give preference in selling to the meat you 
have on hand to work down the old supply ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Celairman. Now, do you handle anything else besides beef? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Will you reduce that number of pounds there, 
12,000,000 pounds, to cattle ? 

Mr. Burrows. I will do that in a minute for you; that will take 
a little time; I have got to figure out the different parts a Uttle. How 
much to the carcass, you mean ? 
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The Ghaibman. Yes; take a fair average. 

Mr. BxTBROWS. Fifty pounds. 

The Chaibman. What I meant waS; how many cattle would that 
represent ? M 

Mr. BxTBBOWS. That would be about 250,000 cattle; that is what 
would be put into the freezer out of 250,000 cattle. 

The Chaibman. How many cattle does it take to produce those 
12.OOO2OOO pounds; what is tne average weight of a cattle? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. About 400 pounds (&essed. 

The Chaibman. What would be the live weight ? 

Mr. BuBBOWS. Well, 750 to 850 pounds. 

The Chaibman. Divide that 12,000,000 by 750, and I think you 
will get what I want. 

Mr. BuBBOWS. You want the live weight; it would be about 
15,000,000, with the bones in; this is boneless, of course. At that 
rate it would be 375,000 cattle; we didn't handle that much; about 
320,000 cattle. 

The Chaibman. Well, that is deducible from the figures we have. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. F. 0. UEITEB, OF ITEW TOBK CITY. 

^ Mr. Ubneb. I am vice-president New York Mercantile Exchange, 
vice-president Umer-Bairy Company, New York, publishers or 
New York Produce Review and the ^Producers' Price-Current. 

A long and close acquaintance with the use of cold storage in the 
preservation of important articles of food, and with the methods 
of marketing many of the articles conmionly carried in cold storage, 
prompts the following comments upon the general purposes or 
oenate bill No. 7649, now before you for consideration, claiming 
expert knowledge of many phases of the subject, derivedf from my 
experience as a reporter of produce-market conditions during the 
past thirty years. 

Before discussing the provisions of the bill^ I beg to consider 
briefly the present situation of the cold-storage mdustry and of food 
distributors depending upon cold storage for the preservation of 
their stock in trade, in respect to proposed restrictive legislation in 
general. 

The popular agitation resulting from the hieh cost of food products 
and discussion of the cause thereof has lea to the conclusion by 
many leaders of public opinion that the ability to preserve surplus 
goods in refrigeration is chiefly responsible. Resulting from this 
conclusion a large number of bills have been introduced m the legis- 
latures of various States, designed to restrict the holding of food 
Eroducts in cold storage, and to compel the branding of goods so 
eld as ''cold stored," or with a statement of the time during which 
they were held in storage. The provisions of these proposed state 
laws have been various, the limit of permissible storage being placed 
at different periods, from thirty days to twelve montlS, and the pro- 
posed details of branding requirements are also various and 
conflicting. 

Owing to the national character of food distribution — the wide- 
spread sources of supply and points of consumption, the natural move- 
ment of goods from many States to central points of storage and 
thence to many other States for consumption — it is evident that con- 
flictmg and uregular restrictions imposed by individual States upon 
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the cold-stora^ industry wotild lead to ^at confusion and to the 
destruction of the cold-storage industry m those States where the 
most stringent restrictions were imposed, their business drifting to 
other Stat^ where there was greater freedom to conduct the business 
in accordance with natural trade demands. 

As yet restrictive state or municipal laws have not been enacted to 
any considerable extent, but in some States, notably in New Jersey, 
strmgent measures have been pushed far toward enactment, and m 
New York City a restrictive ordinance was passed by the board of 
aldermen which failed to become effective only through veto by the 
mayor. 

These measures, carried so far toward enactment in New Jersey and 
in New York City, had they been enacted, would have practically 
destroyed the cola-storage mdustry in that State and city in the 
absence of similar restrictions at other storage centers. 

I make this statement of fact to explain tne attitude of the mem- 
bers of the New York Mercantile Exchange and of the pubUc cold- 
storage interests which I represent. This attitude may be briefly 
stated as follows: 

First. It is held as a result of long experience in the distribution of 
perishable foods that limitation of tne period of permissible cold stor- 
age is not necessary to the pubUc welfare, but not objectionable if the 
limit be fixed as to various articles according to their varying char- 
acter and rates of deterioration. 

Second. That legislation resulting in information of consumers as to 
the length of time goods have been held in cold storage can not, in 
principfe, be objected to, but that it could only be effected at vast 
expense and through extremely compUcated and difficult poUce con- 
trol, which would be out of all proportion to the benefit derived. 

Third, that since restrictive legislation should be uniform through- 
out the country, and since harmful and conflicting state enactments 
are imminent unless guided and influenced by national legislation, 
the present senatorial investigation is welcomed as leading to an 
authoritative indication that legislation is unnecessary, or else to a 
federal law whose provisions may be sufficiently Uberal as to conserve 
the great utility of cold storage and still to provide such protection 
to pubUc interests as occasional and exceptional abuses may require. 

The purposes of this legislation are twofold — first, to set a limit 
to the time when food may be held in cold storage, and, second, to 
compel the labeling af articles so held (or the containing packages) 
with a statement of the period of time which they were held in cold 
storage. The only objects of any limitation of the time during which 
food may be carried in cold storage must be first to prevent or lessen 
a supposed control of prices, and, second, to prevent carriage until 
the goods become unwholesome. 

In respect to the holding of many important food articles in stor- 
age — such as butter, cheese, eggs, and poultry — there is a popular 
false impression that these articles are controlled by business com- 
binations which, through unanimous agreement or direction of 
executive control, determine the times when the bulk of the products 
shall be marketed or withheld from sale with the effect of controlling 
prices. The fact is that the articles above mentioned are manufac- 
tured or collected from producers by thousands of independent and 
unassociated persons or firms, sold by them to other thousands of 
independent aistributing agencies, and by the latter to other thou- 
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sands of smaller distributors and retailers, each of whom acts accord- 
ing to his individual judgment as to whether goods bought dxould 
be stored or placed m munediate consumption, and whether his 
goods already stored should be sold at once or carried for later 
markets. The basis of such action is purely the individual judgment 
of market conditions, present and prospective, and the effect upon 
market values is produced by the average policy of thousands of 
individual operators, buving and selling upon free and open markets. 

It must be evident that, concerning perishable food products of 
seasonable production, or of greatly varying production from season 
to season, each year's product must, as a general rule, be consumed 
within the year, or before the recurrence of the next season of maxi- 
mum production Values are naturally the lowest and qualities best 
in the season of greatest production; goods carried from one season 
of maximum production to the next must be sold in competition with 
fresh goods or the lowest natural value and of greater intrinsic worth 
because of their freshness. And the cost of carriage, under these 
circumstances, added to the impaired value of year-old goods, makes 
a certain loss on such as a general rule. Instances where goods are 
carried over from one season past the next season of flush production 
are rare and exceptional, although this course may sometimes be taken 
with comparatively small Quantities in the hope that the next season 
of scarcity may lessen or obviate the loss. 

I respectfully submit that in order to realize any higher price for 
stored goods than measures their market value when stored, products 
must be carried to a season when fresh supplies are scarcer Con- 
sequently, the fundamental incentive among storers of goods, the 
production of which is variable, is to market reserve stocks when con- 
sumers have greater need of them, this being the only course that can 
result in pront. It follows, therefore, that the interests of storers 
compel the marketing of reserve stocks at such times as the public 
necessities most require and that no limitation of the period of permis- 
sible storage is necessary to protect the public interests so far as the 
effect of holding upon market prices is concerned 

As to the efi^ct of holding upon the wholesomeness of the food, I 
submit as a general proposition that since the market value of food 
falls as the apparent condition deteriorates there is no incentive to 
carry articles in cold storage until they become unfit for consumption 
or materially inferior as judged by trade inspections. Goods may 
sometimes be profitably carried to a point where their flavor may l>e 
impaired as compared with that of fresh goods, but only losses can be 
incurred if thev become too poor for popular acceptance; and popular 
taste and smell are the natural bases of jud^n^ wholesomeness. • 

If there are chemical changes due to holdmg in cold storage which 
result in unwholesomeness and which can not be detected by popular 
inspection, this would imdoubtedly form a valid reason for Umitation 
of the storage period. But this can only be determined by extended 
research and experiment, in wliich loss of flavor must be differentiated 
from a condition deleterious to health. And if such periods are 
finally determined, at the end of which deleterious condition is 
reasonably to be feared despite evidence of commercially good con- 
dition, then it is imquestionable that the periods would be different 
in the case of different articles, and a general law limiting the per- 
missible holding of all foods to the shortest period deemed safe for 
any would be opposed to public interest by interfering with the 
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conduct of business in natural accordance with market necessities, 
which must conform to the necessities of consumers. 

A^ain^ it is evident that the length of time foods can be safely 
earned m cold storage must depend chiefly upon their character, 
their condition when stored, and the atmospheric conditions during 
storage. Consequently, a limitation of the period of permissible 
storage w^ould be no assurance that the products carried w^ere whole- 
some. And it is evident that such articles as nuts and dried fruits 
can be carried without deterioration far longer than eggs or other 
more perishable articles. 

Furthermore, I respectfullj' call your attention to the fact that 
only a small percentage of the perishable food products produced is 
carried for any considerable period in cold storage, ana that fresh 

Eroducts, moving to consumers in the shortest practical time, are 
able to as great, or greater, deterioration in quality and condition 
as are those carried in cold storage. Protection of the public health, 
so far as it can be provided by the Government, must, therefore, in 
the great majoritv of cases, depend upon inspection and the authority 
to condemn and confiscate unwholesome articles. Such power is 
provided by the food and dru^s act and by laws authorizing pro- 
cedure by boards of health, and if this is sufficient in respect to the 
great mass of food supply marketed fresh, it would seem suflRcient 
also for the small proportion carried in cold storage, especially since 
the period of holding is of secondary importance as aftecting dele- 
terious changes of quality and condition. 

Concerning the proposition to compel the labding of products 
that have been in cold storage, with a statement of the period of 
such holding, I beg to suggest certain inherent difficulties which 
must be overcome before tlie object sought can be attained, and 
certain considerations as to tlie utility of this object. 

It is a fact that during a large part of the year the great majority 
of the more perishable food products are handled and transported 
more or less m cold storage w-hen passing in the most direct manner 
from manufacturer or producer to consumer. The thousands of pack- 
ing establishments and factories are generallv equipped with cold 
rooms for the protection of the products. Refrigerator transportation 
is generally used, and the larger distributing agencies are almost 
universally equipped with cold-storage facilities for transient pro- 
tection. It would seem that with so universal a use of artificial 
cooling for the preservation of all perishable food the enormous labor 
and expense of labeling for transient periods of cold-storage protection 
would be entirely unjustifiable ana, if enforced, \vould materially 
increase the cost ot distribution. Also, in cold weather, food products 
are often carried for a considerable period, in the usual course of dis- 
tribution, outside of cold storasro, and if a statement of age of all 
goods placed for any period in cold storage were necessary or advisable 
the reason would apply equally or with even more force to such as 
were not so stored. If it is proposed to require laheling only of such 
goods as are held for an oxtoncled period in cold storage, and not of 
such as are placed in transitory refrigeration in the ordinary course 
of preparation, transportation, and final distribution, then some 
definite time or condition of storage nuist be specified for the appli- 
cation of the law. 

It seems evident that labeling of packages with the time of storage 
would be useless in respect to surplus small fruits and berries put in 
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the refrigerators overnight to prevent spoilage ; and even in respect to 
the more durable fruits, stored for longer periods, when any deteriora- 
tion of their quality is so plainly visible, even if such labeling is 
deemed advisable in respect to articles whose changes of quality and 
condition are less apparent. 

But even if labeling food with a statement of the period of its 
storage were sufficiently useful to warrant the labor and expense of 
the labeling and of an enforcement of a branding law, which would be 
extremely difficult, this usefulness would depend entirely upon the 
ability to carry to the actual consumer the information contained on 
the labels. The branding of wholesale containers, in which alone 

foods are handled in interstate commerce, would not accomplish this, 
ecause, in a majority of cases, wholesale packages are broken up and 
their contents graded and repacked by intermediate handlers for 
retail distribution. 

The information of length of storage period could be conveyed to 
the purveyor to family and hotel or restaurant trade with certainty 
only if each unit of food were labeled, and the labor and cost of this 
would be incalculable. Even then, in the case of restaurant and 
hotel patrons who see the food only when cooked and served, it is 
difficult to conceive any practical means by which the information 
on the label could, be conveyed to them. 

So far as interstate commerce is concerned, cold-stored products 
when kept beyond the time normal to a reasonably direct distribu- 
tion are now universally bought and sold as such. Bjiowledge of 
their storage age can be carried to consumers, if at all, only through 
the operation of state laws governing intrastate distribution. 
The enactment of a federal law compelling branding of the original 

Eackages in interstate commerce would almost certainly be followed 
y the enactment of state laws patterned after the federal law. It is 
therefore of the utmost importance that any law enacted by the Con- 
gress should be such as could be practically enforced in intrastate 
dealings without a greater inj ury than benefit to the pubUc. Undoubt- 
edly any such branding requirements as would insure to consumers 
a faaowledge of the length of storage would greatly enhance the cost 
of food. And such a costly requirement is seen to be of very doubtful 
utiUty when it is considered that the period of storage is no indication 
of quaUty or condition; that both as to wholesomeness and palata- 
biUty goods not stored at all or carried in cold storage but a short 
time may readily be, and frequently are, inferior to other goods stored 
for a longer period. 

In view of the above considerations, it is respectfully submitted in 
conclusion that federal law affecting cold-stored products would be 
most effective of pubhc welfare if confined to the provision of govern- 
mental inspection and certification of foods entering or leaving cold 
storage * and that if any limit of permissible holding is imposed it 
should be fixed for each article according to its character and liability 
to deterioration, with due consideration of the natural trade require- 
ments of preservation. 

Furthermore, if such limits of permissible storage are imposed at 
all, goods should be exempted whose changes of condition are plainly 
visible. 

(The committee thereupon, at 12 meridian, adjourned to Thursday, 
May 26, at 10 a. m.) 
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THUB8DAT, MAT 26, 1010. 

Committee on Manufactures, 
Thursday, May £6, 1910—10 o'clock a. m. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Heyibum (chairman), Gallinger, Oliver, and 
Smith. 

The Chaibman. Now, before starting this morning, I want to put 
into the record a copy of a letter which I addressed, as chairman of 
the committee, to Mr. Arthur Meeker, who is one of Armour & Co., 
at Chicago, requesting them to be present and give the committee 
the benefit of such information as they had. The letter is as follows: 

Mat 20, 1910. 
Mr. Arthur Mbbxbr, 

Care of Armour A Co.^ Chicago, III, 

Dbar Sir: Senate bill 7649, introduced as a result of the inc^uiry that is being 
made by a special committee appointed by the Senate to investigate the high con 
of living, has been the subject of hearings before this committee. A number of 
representatives of those who conduct cold-storage plants, as well as chemists, have 
appeared before this committee and furnished information with reference to the 
allied unwholesomeness of food kept in cold storage. By reason of your familiarity 
with the cold-storage business you could probably furnish valuable data which would 
be of interest and value to the committee in determining what action should be taken 
on the measure. Will you kindly indicate if you are willing to appear before the 
committee when a date will be set for the heanng? 
Yours, very truly, 

I have his reply mider date of May 24, which is as follows: 

Mat 24, 1910. 
Hon. W. B. Heyburn, 

Chainnan Committee on Manufactures, Washingtonf D. C. 

Dbar Sir: 1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your courteous invitation to appear 
before the special committee appointed to investigate the high cost of living. I would 
gladly appear if I thought I could furnish any information that would be of value to 
the committee, but I have no special knowledge on the subject. 
Thanking you, I am, yours, very truly, 

Arthur Mbbkbr. 

I wish also to submit a copy of a letter which I wrote to Mr. T. J. 
Connor, general superintendent of Armour & Co.,, Chicago, requesting 
that thej^ be present or have some representative appear to give us any 
information which they have. The letter is as follows: 

May 20, 1910. 
Mr. T. J. Connor, 

General Superintendent , Armour dc Co., Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: For several weeks this committee has been considering Senate bill 7649, 
to prevent the sale or transportation in interstate commerce of articles of food held in 
cold storage for more than one year, and for regulating traffic therein, and for other 
porpoflee, which was introduced as a result of the inquiry before the special Senate 
committee investigating the high cost of living. Quite a number of representatives of 
those engaged in cold-storage business, as well as chemists, have testified before the 
committee with reference to the alleged unheal th fulness of food kept in cold storage. 

Thinking that because of your familiarity with the cold-storage business you would 
be able to furnish the committee valuable information on the subject, I write to 
inquire if you are willing to appear before the committee in the near future and ^ive 
the result of your observations with reference to this subject and answer such inquiries 
as may be propounded by the committee? 
Very truly, yours, 

S. Rept. 1272, 61^3 15 
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Mr. BuBBOWs. Inspected by the Oovemment when it goes in and 
when it comes out. 

The Chairman. Always when it comes out ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairiian. I9 all of your product in cold storage inspected 
when it comes out? 

Mr. Burrows. The meat is. 

The Chairman. I mean government inspection. 

Mr. Burrows. The inspector doesn't open every box. but I think 
there are eight or ten inspectors around our place, and they are right 
on to us all the time if tnere is anything wrong, and we are glad to 
have them. 

. The Chairman. You have a mark that tells when the meat is killed 
and placed in cold storage and taken out ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

' The Chairman. That is a private mark ? 

Mr. Burrows. Not necessarily. 

• The Chairman. And that tells when it was killed and went into 
cold storage and when it came out ? 

Mr. Burrows. Tells when it was put into cold storage. 

The Chairman. But not when it was killed ? 
i'Mr. Burrows. No. 

.'The Chairman. Now, this cooling process occurs at Kansas City 
and Chicago and Omaha, does it ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

The Chairman. And it comes to you in what shape ? 

Mr. Burrows. In quarters. 

The Chairman. Refrigerator cars ? 

Mr. Burrows. RefrigQrator cars. 

The Chairman. From the killing, shipped immediately when it is 

Mr. Burrows. No ; it is cooled for forty-eight hours. 
. The Chairman. What temperature are those refrigerator cars ? 

Mr. Burrows. Around 35, 1 should think — 35 to 40 ; we try to keep 
them 35. 

The Chairman. You take it out of the cars in which it comes in 
quarters or halves, as it may be, and put them right into your cooling 
room or freezing room ? 

Mr. Burrows. It comes right to the cutting room where we cut 
it up in pieces, in different parts ; then we sell — supply our wholesaJo 
market with what meat they can handle; they wul want so manv' 
loins and so many ribs, and we give out to the market and we sell 
outside all we can, as fast as we can, and the surplus we put right in 
the freezer fresh. 

The Chairman. Now, let me deal with that first. You send it 
right out on the market, as much as they will take ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And that has not been frozen ? 

Mr. Burrows. No, sir. 
. The Chairman. It is sold open on the stalls of the dealers; do you 
deal with those that sell to the consumer ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long would it be exposed in the open air ? 

Mr. Burrows. Oh, I wouldn't think over an hour or two. 
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The Chairman. You think they would sell up that closely ? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, the butcher has a box. 

The Chaerman. Now, after it has been in the butcher's box in 
the stall, I suppose that that is left over is brought back to you ? 

ilr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Never at all ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. So you handle only the original product ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. I am mistaken in that a little. We do 
buy plates, some. 

The Chairman. For canning ? 

Mr. Burrows. For corned beef. 

The Chairman. You make corned beef out of that, do you ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes. 

. The Chairman. You buy the left-over of that market for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. Burrows. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you buy from any others than those to whom 
you sell? 

ilr. Burrows. It doesn't make any difference so long as the beef 
is in good condition, and that is inspected by the government inspec- 
tor when it comes into our house, and we would not buy it unless it 
has the government mark on it. 

The Chairman. Now, do you mark your goods generally so you 
can tell the date of the killing ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. You have nothing to indicate how nmch time has 
elapsed between the kilUng of the meat and going into your cold 
storage ? 

Mr. Burrows. Oh, yes, we can tell that; we know within a day or 
two; take in Chicago, beef killed to-dav would go into cold storage 
Monday; we would cut it, and we woula know, and beef coming from 
out of the city, we would know how many days it has been on the 
road. 

The Chairman. Now, do you brand, or rather, do you date the 
cans in which you put the canned meat? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Neither by an open or a secret mark? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

_  

The Chairman. You keep no account of that — of the date of the 
can, and that can not be ascertained at all ? 

Mr. Burrows. No. 

The Chairman. Now, have you in pursuance of your duties given 
attention to the condition in which meat will be after kept in cold 
storage any particular length of time? 

ilr. Burrows. Yes. 

The Chairman. When does meat begin to deteriorate after being 
kept in cold storage? 

Mr. Burrows. Well, cold storage, or a freezer? Cold storage is 
what we call a box where we handle our stuff from day to day; that 
is kept at a temperature of 35 degrees. Our freezer is where we place 
the meat salted. 

The Chairman. Well, now, take those separately. Wlien would 
meat begin to deteriorate in your cold-storage boxes as you call 
them? 
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all retailers display the same tag on the article to the customers. The enforcement of 
this would be impossible, and a cardinal rule for lawmakers is not to pass laws which 
are not enforceable. 

It would be necessary to place inspectors not only in all of the cold^torage ware- 
houses, but in every retail place even to make an attempt to enforce it; and if all 
that were done the shifting of tags could scarcely be stopped, even if we indulged 
the belief that all of the inspectors would be honest. 

The Federal Government now has this matter under investigation, and it seems 
to me that it would be wise to await the end thereof before we do anything further 
about* it. We should first ascertain exactly what the evil or abuse is, and then we 
will be in a position to pass a wise law providing an enforceable remedy. This pro- 
posed ordinance originated in worthy motives; but I think the mayor's suspensive 
veto should be interposed to it. 

Respectfully, W. J. Gaynor, Mayor. 

I want to sa^, in connection with the mayor's message, that this 
Question was discussed in New York; it has always been a subject of 
discussion there, that a statute of this kind would be a tremendous 
incentive to grait. For instance, anj one going into a retailer's store 
and seeing goods displayed there without a tag in sight, the man is 
^ilty of a misdemeanor and can be reported, and it would be exceed- 
ingly fruitful of that sort of thing in a great city like New York. 

The Chairman. Was anything done by the council in regard to the 
ordinance after the veto ? 

Mr. Field. No, sir; it was dropped there. Now, in the legislature 
in New York at this session, I have attended, I think, all of the hearings 
on cold storage bills this year, and two of the twelve bills were reported 
out. I might say that they were reported out from the assembly 
codes committee when there were a very small number of the com- 
mittee present — a bare majority, and when those bills came up on the 
floor of the assembly they were very exhaustively discussed, and by 
quite a large majority referred back to the committee, so that all 
legislation of this kind has been abandoned for this session. 

Now, I have very decided views myself about what kind of legisla- 
tion is practical, but before discussing that I want to run over some 
objections that I want to ui^e to the provisions of the bill a^ it now 
stands. I have been told — I do not know whether it is so or not — 
that there are likely to be amendments made to this bill. 

The Chairman, i can state this positively: The committee will 
undoubtedly make amendments, and the amendments will be based 
upon such information as the committee receives through its various 
hearings. That is the purpose in having the hearings — to perfect the 
bill. 

Mr. FiELX>. Now, let me say a word about the matter of the fish 
trade, and I urge this so that the committee will understand that the 
interests involved in our branch of business are important and 
should be given due weight. In New York City the amount of fresh- 
water fish alone, leaving out of account the enormous quantity of salt- 
water fish consumed — the fresh-water fish consumed there weekly 
amounts to more than a million pounds. The salt-water-fish trade 
is even larg:er, and it is mostly congreg:ated about the water front on 
the East River. There are two very large wholesale markets there, 
one called the Fulton Market Fishmongers' Association, the other the 
New York Wholesale Fish Dealers' Association, which latter organiza- 
tion I have represented ever since it was organized. Then there are 
a large number of merchants in the vicinity that have no room in the 
wholesale markets on the water front. Now, the fish trade is not 
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only important, but it has many features that gjovem the conditions 
of its business that make it especially important in considering a bill 
of this kind. 

Now, your bill has two provisions : It fixes a one-year limit to cold 
storage; if it passes beyond that it is to be deemed adulterated; and 
the second one is that all cold-storage products shall be tagged. 

The Chairman. I want to say right there that, of course, involves 
the consideration of the question of the method of tagging as applied 
to each peculiar class of cold storage. 

Mr. Field. But I think we can demonstrate in our business that 
it is an impossibility. Now, first take up this question of a registra- 
tion provision. A registration provision is impossible, and therefore 
improper, as applied to all food products. Now, in order to register — 
what 1 mean by that — I want to call your attention to the facts 
about cold-storage products. About one half in bulk of all cold- 
storage products are actually frozen while they are in cold storage. 
The other half are simply cooled, and cooled for various purposes, to 
accomplish various results. 

Now, imder the head of the frozen products we have meats, poul- 
try, fish, and butter. Take meats, except pickled meats, they are 
stored at from 5 below zero to 10 above zero. Poultry are stored at 
from 15 to 20 below zero; about that. These figures, of course, vary 
somewhat, but I am giving substantially the conditions. Fish, at 
about 15° above zero. It is frozen at 10 below zero and kept at 10 
above. Butter, at 10 below zero. 

Now, take all of those frozen products: If they are frozen and 
properly kept — that is, if the conditions are right in the freezer — they 
can be kept indefinitely without injury. By indefinitely I mean 
more than a year. 

The Chairman. That depends somewhat on the condition of the 
article when it went into the freezer, I suppose ? 

Mr. Field. Exactly. It is conditioned, first, on the fact of their 
going into storao:e in fine condition, and, secondly, on their being 
properly handleclwhen they go in. Of course if tlie conditions are 
not kept right in your cold-storage warehouse, you would injure any 
kind of goods, because you do not keep the stable in proper condi- 
tions. Ajid there is one feature of the conditioning of the air of the 
warehouse that I am going to discuss with you as one of the proper 
regulations that I have not seen in anv of the evidence that has been 
gone into at all. 

Now, take the cooled j)roducts: Fruits are stored at 32 to 48° 
above; vegetables at 29 to 48° above; nuts at about 32, simply for 
the purpose of killing worms; cheese at 32 to 55 above, according to 
what you want to accomplish; eggs. 29 to 33; and seeds at from 32 
to 45. 

The Chairman. Let me ask vou there in regard to eggs. An egg 
under those circumstances would he actually frozen, I suppose? 

Mr. Field. No, sir. 

The Chairman. They would not ? 

Mr. Field. They freeze at 28°. They have got a good deal of 
latent heat, and it is almost a live animal; it breeds. We put it in 
just above the point of freezing. Now, hops are stored at 44°, for 
the purpose of preventing fermentation and candying. Pirkled or 
brine goods, 32°, all according to the strength of the brine*. 
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Now, I have run over this list for the purpose of calling your atten- 
tion to this fact that the cominittee should bear in mind that you 
have got to treat every separate product on its own basis. You 
can not legislate for all cold-storage products any more than you 
can legislate on any branch of legislation for a large variety of arti- 
cles or subjects that have varying conditions. 

The Chairman. You refer to the element of time, I suppose ? 

Mr. Field. Yes. Now, I noticed in the testimony that was intro- 
duced here on cold storage, that is absolutely true^ that in the case 
of most articles of food that are put in cold storage m, say, the spring 
or fall and frozen are far more palatable and fit for human food than 
absolutely fresh food that is consumed in the summer time — raised 
and consumed in the summer time. In other words, cold storage 
in its effect on food products has many elements of benefit. I think 
you will find, if you go into the meat question, that in Europe the 
very best trade tnere demands meat that has been in cold storage at 
least six months, so that we have got to consider that phase of this 
question as related to each one of the food articles under consideration. 

Now, my next point in regard to this limit provision is that it puts 
a premium on the improper handling of food products and penalizes 
their proper preservation. Of course, I mean by that that you can 
not preserve the ordinary food product without some means of 
refrigeration. If you attempt to do it in any way it would be an 
improper handling of it, and yet, if a man spends the money to put 
his stuff in cold storage, and pays the considerable premiums for 
carrying it there in the best and most exclusively managed houses 
in the country, and has it handled by men who have given their lives 
to the study of those problems, if the conditions are absolutely right 
to keep that food in absolute good condition for a year, you penalize 
the man that does it, and you say that the goods that have been there 
for a certain length of time shall be destroyed at the end of that 
time, because they have been preserved, whereas the food that 
hasn't been properly cared for at all, if it is in existence at the end 
of a year, isn't affected by any legislation. 

My next point is on that provision that it would require the destruc- 
tion of wholesome and palatable food simply because it had been 
carefully and properly preserved for one year. 

Now, we haa in New York City, witliin a few weeks, a confer^ice ip 
our produce exchange there, presided over by Mr. Brown, of the New 
York Central Railroad Company, and very largely attended hv 
merchants engaged in the various branches of the production of food, 
considering the question of the food supply. This legislation, as 
you very well know, Senator, has been instigated by the high prices 
of food products for the past year. Now, the liigh prices of food 
products are primarily due to a shortage of supply. The food 
supply of this country is getting to be a very serious question. This 
conierence in New York brought out the fact that at tne present rate 
the production of wheat woukI reach the limit of supply m our coun- 
try nere within a few years, and what is true of wheat is true in a 
larger sense and a more immediate sense of many other articles of 
food supply. We are getting an enormous congestion of population 
in our cities, and I tlunk I can not be contradicted in saying that 
without proper cold-storage warehouses in our great centers of popu- 
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lation to-day we would have almost a famine with respect to inany 
articles of food supply if we couldn't preserve them in cold storage. 

Now, then, we say that at the end of a year we w^ill destroy them 
simply because they have been there a year. Now, if it can be demon- 
strated that these goods are perfectly wholesome and palatable at the 
end of a year, why should tliey be destroyed ? For some economic 
reason ? They can not be destroyed for any healthy reason, if they 
are absolutely healthy, and we are at once brought up to the question 
that we are depriving citizens of their property without due process 
of law. 

Senator Oliver. Wouldn't there be some strength to this answer 
of that: That as the end of the leffal limit approached, the owner of 
each particular article would feel forced to put it on the market and 
thereby it would tend to bring down the price of it to a certain extent ? 

Mr. Field. I think it would be just the other way. You take the 
man who has got the goods in cold storage; he has got his year's 
balance sheet to consider, and if he has got to sacrifice these goods 
because they are reaching the limit, without regard to the market, 
he has got to put up the price on his goods in order to make it up, and 
he will do it. The fact that you place goods out on the market may 
tower prices for a few days, or a short space of time, but it will not have 
that effect permanently. Now, I think it will have the opposite effect, 
take the year through, because you are placing goods out of the ordi- 
nary and usual channels of trade either by forcing a larger quantity 
out at one time or destroying a part of the supply at another. 

Senator Oliver. On the other hand, does not the cold-storage 
system as a whole tend to keep food products, to a certain extent, out 
of the few channels of trade, and thereby enable a systematic raising 
of prices ? 

Mr. Field. In mv opinion, absolutely not. 

The Chairman. What is there in this statement that went through 
the papers, and I think received some attention by another committee 
recently, when there was something in the nature of a protest, almost 
amounting to a rebellion, on the part of the producers of eggs as to 
the price, that some millions of them were put upon the market, atid 
it knocked the price down 4 cents a dozen in one day, so as to compel 
those that rebelled against the system to sell their eggs to the cold- 
storage people ? 

Mr. Field. I do not know how much truth there was in that, 
Senator. 

The Chairman. It was in connection with the New Jersey investi- 
gation; that is a point in the line of the suggestion of Senator OMver. 

Mr. Field. Yes, sir; there was a very interesting occurrence in 
New Jersey relating to cold storage that has somewhat of a bearbig 
on that qestion. One of the judges in New Jersey was charging the 
grand jury at the time they were investigating this subject, and ])re- 
uminary, I think, to the indictments that were found in New Jersey, 
and the judge began his address to the grand jury bv stating that it 
must not be considered that cold storage was a bad thing; that we 
have the strongest scriptural warrant for saying that it was an exce])- 
tionally good thing, and then he cited the experience of Pliaraoh 
storing up the com for seven years, during the years of quantity, and 
selling it in the years of famine. 
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The Chairman. Let me say this: The purpose of this investigatioa 
is not directed to the destruction of cold storage, or directed against 
cold storage as a method of business for the preservation of articles 
of food. That is not the purpose of this investigation. The investiga- 
tion is being made on benali of both the cold-storage people and the 
consumer, and we are giving considerable attention to the interests 
of the consumer. 

Mr. Field. Yes, sir; and I am quite sure that in considering the 
consumer you are not going to leave entirely out of consideration tha 
interests of the producer, without whom there would be no consumer. 

The Chairman. No; that is a question that always runs through 
a consideration; and we are in this committee inquiring more par- 
ticularly as to the effect upon the healthfulness of cold-storage 
products. There is another committee investigating the effect of 
prices, but this is the Committee on Manufactures, investigating the 
question on behalf of the consumer, to the end that we may nave 
healthful products. 

Mr. Field. Now, I want to discuss at this point the conditions 
of storing fish in cold-storage warehouses. The method is this 

The Chairman. Can not you commence with the producing of the 
fish, giving us something as to the conditions under which the fish 
are caught and kept prior to being placed in cold storage, as to time, 
source of product, and condition? 

Mr. Field. Yes; we will take the fresh-water fish. 

The Chairman. Now, name some of those, will you, please? 

Mr. Field. Well, the various varieties of pike and perch and 
whitefish. 

The Chairman. Do vou class shad with the fresh- water fish? 

Mr. Field. Oh, no; that is salt-water fish. Then, there are various 
kinds of fresh-water trout, some stuigeon; that is getting quite scarce 
in our waters. They are the main fresh-water fish; they are caught in 
either a point net or a ^ill net in the rivers. 

The Chairman. In wnat parts of the country? 

Mr. Field. Of course, the cold-storage warehouses get their fish 
from wherever they are caught. 

The Chairman. Where do you get your whitefish from ? 

Mr. Field. From the Great Lakes. 

The Chairman. And in what shape do they come to you ? 

Mr. Field. Well, the whitefish are taken out of the nets by boats — 
either rowboats or tugboats or some sort of a vessel — and they are 
taken immediately to the place where they are either packed and 
shipped to the market to be consumed fresh, or placed in cold storage. 

The Chairman. Where ? 

Mr. Fiei-d. There are cold-storage warehouses all along the shores 
of the Great Lakes. 

The Chairman. They are first placed in these cold-storage ware- 
houses, are they ? 

Mr. Field. Not if they are sent immediately to the market. 

The Chairman. What I want is the history of the fish on the way 
to your cold-storage plant. 

Mr. Field. Well, I am goinc: to take that up, but by far the larger 
part of the supply goes immeoiately on the market. The amount of 
fish that is stored for the entire year in all of the storage warehouses 
wouldn't supply the New York market but a few days. 
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The Chairman. How much would it amount to ? 

Mr. Field. Mr. Warden, of the Booth Fisheries Company, states 
that his firm freezes from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds of fish per 
annum. That would only supply the New York fresh-water nsh 
market for about half of tne year.* 

The Chairman. Can you name some of the other large fish-freezing 
establishments ? 

Mr. Field. Well, the independent freezers in New York City prac- 
tically all handle nsh. There is a very laree freezer in New xork. 
under the arches of the Brooklyn Bridge, caUed the *' bridge freezer, 
and that is almost wholly taken up with the freezing of fish, princi- 
pally because of its nearness to the fish market. We have nere to- 
day the consulting and supervising engineer of the largest and, I 
think, undoubtedly the finest and most successful cold-storage ware- 
house in this country. 

The Chairman. Now, will you tell us something of the manner of 
freezing fish and holding them in cold storage ? 

Mr. Field. I want to disabuse the minds of the committee of the 
impression that I see runs through some of the testimony here that 
fish are not properly handled from the beginning. As a matter of 
fact, when fisn are taken up out of the nets and put into the holds of 
vessels they are immediately covered with ice, and they are kept 
iced at every stage until they are either put on the market in tne 
various consuming points or frozen in cold storage. Now, in the 
freezers fish are treated diflferent from any other article of food, 
and in considering the auestion of fish the committee should con- 
sider it separately. In tne first place, we thoroughly wash the fish. 

The Chairman. At what period ? 

Mr. Field. I am talking now about the process of freezing. When 
we get them into the freezer we thoroughly wash them, then we sort 
them out into kinds and sizes. Then wo put them in pans of a size 
and shape that will represent the box in which they will be shipped, 
and then they are frozen at a temperature of about 10^ below zero. 
When they are thoroughly frozen, each fish is dipped in water and 
glazed witli ice. Now, the fish being at that point so much colder, 
having been solidly frozen, being so much colder than the water, just 
dipping it into the ice puts a glaze of water all over it. 

oenator Oliver. You mean tlie water puts a glaze of ice all over it t 

Mr. Field. Excuse me; yes; that is wliat I mean, of course. 

The Chairman. Are thev cleaned; are thev drawn? 

Mr. Field. No, sir; we do not consider it necessary to draw them. 
We think we can get better results, and that belief, I think, is con- 
curred in by all fish people, that you can get better results by not 
drawing fish, or, as tiie trade calls it, gutting them. 

Now, after you have got the fish glazed with ice, you have got it 
in a hermetically sealed package, and if the conditions are kept right 
so that the glazing is not interfered with and the air conditions are 
right that fish will keep indefinitely. 

The Chairman. Is the glazing apt to be cracked in handling the 
fish? 

Mr. Field. Not at all. 

The Chairman. How lieavy is the glazing? 

Mr. Field. Oh, ver}' thin — about an eighth of an inch. 
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Now, a statement was made here by one of the experts of the 
Department of Agriculture that this glazing had to be renewed 
eveiy three months. If it does, it shows improper handling of the 
goods ; it shows that the air was too drv in the place where the fish 
was kept, and the ice evaporated. Of course, we presume that 
they keep their temperature down to a proper degree, but the tem- 
perature isn't as important a matter or any more important than 
the condition of the air. A fish, Senator, is a water animal, and 
it is 90 per cent water. Now^ if you have the air in a cold-storage 
plant so dry that that water is evaporated out of the fish, you see 
you have a very small part of an edible fish left, so that the air con- 
dition is just as important in our part of the business, and in all 
parts of the cold-storage business, as the Question of temperatures; 
and so far as I have seen in the evidence tnat question hasn't been 
touched on at all before you, and that is a matter I want to say a 
word or two about in finishing on this question. 

Now, as I said before, I want to impress this point on the conoi- 
mittee, that if you get a fish in that hermetically sealed package 
and keep the air conditions and the temperatures right, you can 
keep that fish indefinitely, and there is no more reason why it should 
be destroyed at the end of a year than there is why you should go 
out into any dry goods store or any other warehouse in the city of 
Washington and destroy valuable goods of any kind. 

Now, a few words on this subject of tagging as applied to fish, 
and I am going to discuss that from the fish standpoint. There 
ate some fish that are very small. Take white bait; it takes several 
hundred of them to make a pound; they are usually served on a 
piece of toast, and you eat them heads and tails and bones and 
msides and everything. It is impossible even to clean them. Now, 
what is true of wliite bait is true in some degrees of such fish as smelts, 
ciscos, blue pike, and other small varieties of fish. Take any fish 
under a pound; now, jrou take a very small fish of that kind, and if 
you attempt to tag it in any way you are going to largely increase 
the cost. 

The Chairman. They can be packed in boxes, can they not? 

Mr. Field. You mean, simply stamp the package ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Field. I am going to show you that as the fish trade is con- 
ducted, and has got to be conducted, that that is almost an impossi- 
bility, and your idea is to give the history of the cold storage or tiliat 
fish to the consumer 

The Chairman. Our point is to give the history, not only of the 
storage, but of the period before storing. 

Mr. Field. Now, the only person that you desire to protect in 
regard to tagging is the consumer, undoubtedly, and the consumer 
omy deals with the retailer. Now, I think I can demonstrate to you 
that it is impossible to handle a fish, so far as the retail trade is con- 
cerned, bv simply tagging the packages. 

Now, there is another point, if you nave got to tag the carcass of 
the fish; in hot weather the very handling of the fish would either 
seriously injure or destroy them. Fish is very tender ; it is a very light 
and dehcate meat — some fish more than others — and just the simple 
handling of fish too much damages it. 
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The Chairman. Tell us what character of packages those fish are 
placed in. 

Mr. Field. Either in boxes or barrels. 

The Chairman. How large? 

Mr. Field. The fresh-water fish, the average fresh-water fish that 
comes from the interior to the New York market, comes in 100 and 
200 pound boxes; generally 200 pounds. The salt-water fish are 
almost entirely shipped in barrels about the size of a flour barrel; 
not as large as a su^ar barrel. 

The C£uBMAN. Any more difficulty in tagging those packages 
than there is in a box of cigars ? 

Mr. Field. I am goin^ to touch on that in a few minutes; that is 
a very different proposition. 

Senator Oliver. I do not think it is necessary to deal on the 
separate tagging of the fish. 

Mr. Field. That is an impossible proposition; it was found so in 
New York; they abandoned it in the board of aldermen. 

The Chairman. I do not think the tagging of the separate fish needs 
to be considered; the tagging of the boxes needs to be. 

Mr. Field. I am going to discuss that. Take this question on the 
tagging proposition. We, in New York City, do not produce a great 
deal of the nsh that we use; it comes there from other States. 

The Chairman. How far away ? 

Mr. Field. Why, as far as the northwest lakes during five montlis 
of the year, and the fresh fish we get, that is, fresh-water fish, is caught 
through the ice in the Manitoba Lake, Lake Manitoba, Lake Sas- 
katchewan. We can not get fish from the Great Lakes in the stormy 
winter weather, but in these big lakes in Canada, they are frozen over 
with 5 feet of ice, and the fish down underneath this ice have a very- 
short supply of air, and you can cut a hole in the ice and the fish will 
come there from all quarters to breath through tliat hole, and just 
drop a gill net down there and you can take the fish right up out of 
the water. Now, you leave those fish on the ice there in the low tem- 
peratures of Canada and you get a naturally frozen fish in a few 
minutes. 

The Chairman. Do they freeze solid ? 

Mr. Field. Absolutely solid. 

The Chairman. Now, after that are they allowed to thaw at all? 

Mr. Field. No, sir; they are put in boxes and put in refrigerator 
cars and shipped right to the New York and Chicago and Boston and 
Philadelphia markets. 

The Chairman. Do thov come there frozen solid ? 

Mr. Field. Ye^?, sir. 

The Chairman. Alwavs ? 

Mr. Field. Well, I won't say that they are always frozen solid when 
they get there, because if the weather should come off warm the 
refrigerator cars, some of them, would not keep them frozen abso- 
lutely solid, but they are in absolutely prime condition when they 
come into the market, and in almost every case absolutelv solid. 

But now, what I was going to speak of was this: That these fish are 
put into cold-storage warehouses in the West. Now, suppose they 
are put in by private owners for their local market; that doesn't 
come under the interstate-commerce law; it wouldn't be affected by 
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tEis act; they wouldn't be aflfected by this act unless they were 
shipped somewhere else. Now, sometimes those fish are shipped 
down to New York, and when they get down here they are subject to 
a tagging ordinance imder your law; they have had a long history of 
•cold storage in the West that isn't recorded at all, and there is no 
way of learning, through legislation, the real history of this fish; how 
Are you going to cover that ? 

The Chaibman. That can readiljr be covered when they enter 
interstate commerce. They enter into interstate commerce when 
they are placed aboard the cars for shipment to a point beyond the 
State. 

Mr. Field. But they are not in cold storage then. 

The Chairman. That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Field. \Mien they are delivered to the cars, you say they 
«nter into interstate commerce; that is true, but they are not, then, 
when they are sent to the cars, in cold storage. 

The Chairman. We are not dealing alone with cold storage in the 
^aense of freezing; we are dealing here with the question of the health- 
ful condition of these fish, or otlier food products, and it matters not 
whether they are in cold storage, if they are not in a healthful condi- 
tion. It is within the purview of our investigation to cover all of 
these matters. 

Mr. Field. Then vou intend some very considerable modifications 
of this bill as drafted ? 

The Chairman. The committee will have to take care of the bill. 

Mr. Field. Now, let us take up this question of tagging the boxes 
or receptacle. The retail dealer venr rarely buys as much as a box or 
a barrel of any one kind of fish. I ou go mto any retail fish store in 
Any city; take it in Washington, or New York, or Chicago, or any- 
where — the fish dealer has to have ten or a dozen varieties or more of 
fish for his supply. His trade is almost entirely confined to two days 
in the week. Now, he only gets a few pounds of bluefish and a few 
pounds of whitefish, and so on through nis supply. Now, then, how 
IS his fish going to be tagged? He hasn't got any original package; 
it is rare tkat the retailer has got a sinde original package of anv 
isingle kind of fish, and he has got, we will say, fifteen varieties of fisn 
in his store during the week. Now, how in the world are you going 
to bring the tag that is on the package in the hands of the wholesaler 
home to the consumer? That wholesaler sells out of a box to every- 
body until the box is empty, or the barrel. 

The Chairman. That is a question of local regulation. 

Mr. Field. So that I do not see how you are going to bring that 
cjuestion home to the retailer, even if you tag the dox or the package. 
You asked if it was any more difficult than a box of cigars. The con- 
sumer himself very frequently buys a box of cigars. The retailer 
^wavs has his cigars in the original box. He couldn't sell them if be 
didn'^t have them that way, but the retailer rarely ever has the origin^ 
package in his retail store in which the fish were shipped to the whole- 
saler, or shipped by the producer. 

Now, you take it in New York City, the retailers come over with 
their wagons on the market days to Fulton market; that is the general 
<iesignation of that territory where the wholesale merchants are con- 
gregated. He goes tlirough the wholesale market to the various 
stores to find out who has got the best and most reasonable price for 
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the supply of the various fish that he wants in order to make up this 
quantity^ and he has a number of barrels, generally barrels that he has 
brought over in his wagon, and he has the fish weighed out of these 
separate boxes and loaded into his barrels until he gets all the fish he 
wants, and then he takes them over to his market and puts them in 
his ice box, with a few scattered out over his show table and sells his 
goods. Now, how in the world is that retailer going to have any pre- 
tense of tagging in any part of his supply ? 

The Chaibman. Now, you are not interested in that. We have got 
to deal with that when we come to the retailers, but that doesn't 
affect the question of holding them in cold storage, which is the 
question we are inquiring about. 

Mr. Field. But it affects this provision of your bill that requires 
everything to be tagged. Now, we are the handlers of cold storage 
quantities of fish; we turn over every week in New York City an 
enormous number of pounds of fish. Now, we can see no way of 
working out tliis problem of tagging that can be even approximately 
universal. 

The Chairman. Suppose we consider it from the standpoint of 
taking within your jurisdiction, and let us deal with the question of 
the retailer later on f 

Mr. Field. What is the object of that. Senator '< Why should the 
wholesaler have his boxes tajEjged? You have got a perfect record 
of the cold-storage history of these fish through the records of the 
cold-storage warehouses and the warehouse receipts. Just have a 
provision for preserving your warehouse receipts and holding them 
open to inspection. 

The Chairman. Let us now get at some facts that are in our 
inquiry. You can proceed; you have some memoranda there? 

Mr. Field. That is all I care to say about the tagging question. 
If your committee can devise a scheme for tagging nsh, either in 
original packages or separate packages of fish that is either practical 
or can be enforced, I shall be very much surprised. You see what this 
message of Mayor Gaynor says on that subject ; that it is impracticable 
and couldn't be enforced if passed. 

Now, what is the proper scientific method of handling this ques- 
tion that you are trying to reach ? Just let me say that there are, 
in my opmion and in the opinion of the people 1 represent, two 
ways of handling it. The first is by proper inspection, and the second 
is the drafting of a law for the proper handling of food products in 
storage, especially as to the conaition of the air. 

Now, the question of inspection, I see, has been discussed at con- 
siderable length in vour committee. My opinion is tliat inspection 
is the first essential; it is a scientific method. You are trying to 
find out whether a cold-storat^e article of food is fit for human con- 
sumption. The length of time in cold storage has no relation to 
that fact. You will be right up against the courts instantly you pass 
such a statute. Inspection will absolutely determine whether a 
food product is fit for human consumption. It should be inspected 
when it goes into the warehouse, to find out whether it goes in in 
proper condition, because cold storage will not restore to good con- 
dition a food product that is in bad condition. It should go into 
cold storage in absolutely good condition. Most of the fisn mer- 
chants—I won't say all, because I don't know all of them — but all of 
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the merchants 1 know anything about allow no fish to be frozen that is 
not absolutely in" prime condition, because it doesn't pay them to do 
it; it wouldn t pay them to pay the lar^e chaises that we have to 

Eay for handling nsh. Remember that &h liave to be handled, as I 
ave indicated to you, in a very careful way, and it is a very expenstira 
process, and we have to pay for it. So that inspection is tne first 
thing; and we do not cai« how much inspection you give us, gentle-* 
men, so long as it is not an inspection that is going to seriously inter* 
fere with the handling of the stuff. Of course, I suppose you intend 
to regulate it through the Agricultural Department, or in some way 
so that it will not aosolutely prevent our doing business i 

Now, the Department of Agriculture has to-day absolute access to 
ail fish that is in interstate commerce and all other cold-storage prod- 
ucts that are in interstate commerce. They are just increasix^ ihe 
number of their inspectors. I do not know whether that bill has been 
passed, but I saw that the Secretary had asked for 25 additional in- 
spectors, and stated to the committee of the House that he intended 
to have resident inspectors constantly on hand in such centers as 
New York City so that they could constantly keep any cold-storage 
products in New York City and such centera under their supervision. 

The Chairman. What length of time, is the maximum that you 
carry fish in cold storage ? 

Mr. Field. Why, we have never reached the maximum on that, 
Senator. By that I do not mean that we, on the average, keep them 
there a great while; I do not presume that our cold-storage bills, of 
the average wholesale merchant houses, will run over four to six 
montlis, but if that merchant has an exceptionally large supply of 
fish and can not dispose of them at one season, he wilTcariy them 
over to the next. 

The Chairman. Now, when you say, "over to the next," that will 
mean an additional year ? 

Mr. Field. Yes. 

The Chairman. Will he carry them over again to still another 
year? 

Mr. Field. I have never heard of such a case, but I have heard of 
fish being kept in cold storage for many years for experimental and 
other purposes, and being absolutely impossible to detect the dif- 
ference. 

Now, when I set to the question of air conditioning, which I want 
to say a word about, I want to say this — and this misn't been said 
before your committee so far as I can find, and it is something that 
runs tlirough this whole question of cold storage, and that is the air 
conditions. Every properly conducted cold-storage warehouse has a 
laboratory or some efficient scientific means of ascertaining the quan- 
tity of water in the product that they are putting in cold storage. 
Now, you take the egg; the egg has 27 per cent of solid, 3 per cent of 
air, and 70 per cent of water. Now, tne air in the room where the 
egg is storea has got to be kept at 70^ of moisture at the tempera- 
ture at which you keep it storea. Of course, when you are considering 
air moistures, when you get down to colder temperatures, the amount 
of grains of moisture that can be held in suspension in a cubic foot 
of air is very much less than it is when it gets hot. For instance, 
water will be precipitated at zero very quickly, whereas at a tempera- 
ture of 70° it is very difficult to precipitate it, so that when you are 
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carrying eggs, for instance, vou keep the quantity of moisture in the 
air at the same amount as tfiere is in the egg. If you have it leas the 
egg will dry up; if you have more the egg will mold, and in either case 
it will split and show that the egg has died. 

The Chaikman. Is that true of fish ? 

Mr. FiKLD. It is not true of fish in the same way, but it is true in 
this way: A fish has 90 per cent of water in its construction; it is a 
water animal. Now then, with regard to fish, we have to keep the 
moisture in the air at 90^ and above, and we do it in the properly 
conducted warehouses where fish are stored by, in the first place, 
putting a coating of ice all over the floor; in some of these rooms you 
will find 2 inches of ice on the floor. They take the frost that accu- 
mulates on the pipes and brush it off and sprinkle it all over the boxes. 
Sometimes they hang up white cloths around in the room — do any- 
thing that may be necessary in order to get your humidity to 90** 
or above. It does not make any difference how much above it is in 
the c^^e of fish, whereas in eggs you have got to get it just right; but 
in the case of fish, if you store your fish in pri)per temperature iu 
a room that is too dry for the fish you are going to diy out that mois- 
ture; it is absolutely bound to be so. 

The Chaibman. VTell, does that occur sometimes ? 

Mr. Field. It certainly does, if you do not properly handle it. 

The Chairman. Well, then, does it as a matter of fact? 

Mr. Field. Yes, it does, as a matter of fact, and your fish will dry 
up; the juice will be all taken out of it; the larger part of the fish 
will be gone. 

Now, in all of the houses that are devoted absolutely to the handling 
of fish, they understand those things, and tlu y keep it right. In some 
places where they don't understand it, they may not do it right, but 
any fish merchant that understands his business will insist on having 
it right, and remember this, that a cold-storage warehouse is an 
insurer; you give a receipt for goods in apparently good condition, 
and you deUver them in an imperfect condition, and you have got to 
pay the value of them, absolutely; just the same as a common carrier; 
and a storage warehouse that amounts to anything in the volume of 
business it carries is absolutely bound to do that. 

The Chaibman. Your refrigerators in which you carry fish are 
institutions for hire. Do you carry those fish for hire for other people ? 

Mr. Field. None of the clients that I represent here to-day own any 
public storage warehouses. 

The Chairman. They are all private cold-storage warehouses ? 

Mr. Field. Yes, sir; but we patronize large numbers of the public 
storage warehouses ? 

The Chairman. Well, do you furnish fish to persons who place 
them in storage in public warehouses ? 

Mr. Field. Very rarely; most of our fish goes right to the retail 
handlers. 

The Chairman. What percentage of the fish in New York do your 
concerns carry ? 

Mr. Field. I should say fully one-half. 

The Chairman. How much ? 

Mr. Field. Fully one-half, I should sav: take fresh and salt water 
together, I should sav one-half. 
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The Chaibman. Now, are the shad subjected to the same condi- 
tions ? 

Mr. Field. If they are frozen; yes. 

The Chairman. Where are they frozen for the first time ? 

Mr. Field. There are some freezers, I understand, down along the 
Atlantic coast at various points. The shad commence running very 
early, and there is some supply of them during a good many months 
of the year. The freezing of snad is not nearly as large a proportion 
of the freezing fish as most other fish products. 

The Chairman. Well, is it not a fact that the shad caught in open 
boats; that is, caught into open boats, are in that boat without any 
freezing at all a considerable length of time before they reach the ice ? 
And right there, confine yourself at present to the Atlantic coast 
shad caught in the rivers. From whom do you obtain those fish ? 

Mr. Field. Why, we obtain them from the producers as they 
come up the coast. All fish that migrate, such as shad and mackerel 
and bluefish, begin down off the Southern States, and' they are fol- 
lowed up by the fishing fleets, and the boats put into the nearest 
shipping pomt for the purpose of shipping them to New York, and 
as soon as they are caught, they are iced, every fish that goes out — 
shad and mackerel and bluefish; ever}^ boat tnat goes out takes its 
own supply of ice. 

The Chairman. That is in ocean fishing 1 

Mr. Field. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How about the river fishing ? 

Mr. Field. The same way. 

The Chairman. You thmk all of those fish are placed on ice that 
are caught in the Potomac and Delaware rivers, and others ? 

Mr. Field. There is no production here in the Potomac and Dela- 
ware that reaches the New York market. 

The Chairman. You get the Connecticut River fish — shad ? 

Mr. Field i Yes; we get shad from everywhere. 

The Chairman. Well, speaking now of river shad caught in the 
rivers, where do they accumulate oef ore you buy them t You do not 
buy tnem in small lots, I suppose ? 

Mr. Field. They are sold iresh. 

The Chairman. I am speaking now, not of those that are sold fresh 
on the market, but I am speakmg of those that fijid their way into 
cold storage. 

Mr. Field. Mr. Prankard is president of the Wholesale Fish Deal- 
ers' Association of New York (Sty, and he can give you better infor- 
mation on that than I can. 

The Chairman. You have no personal knowledge as to the length 
of time that elapses between the catching of river shad and the tune 
they are frozen* 

Mr. Field. Only except the freezing of shad; the Atlantic coast 
shad is very rare, 1 think — that is, the freezing. There is very little 
of it frozen, but all fish that we bring to the markets are put m cold 
storage; whether they are caught on the lakes or the rivers or the 
oceans they are caught by boats that carry a supply of ice with them 
to the fishing grounds, and they are iced the moment they are caught. 

The Chairman. Cracked ice? 

Mr. Field. Yes, sir. 
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The Chairman. Are they taken out of those boats that have the 
cracked ice? They are freed from the ice, passed on to the wharf, 
and then they go where ? 

Mr. Field. Why, generally the freezers and houses where they are 
handled are right at the water front, so they are generally loaded 
right into the wnolesale houses where thej are repacked and reiced for 
shipment wherever they are going, and if it is on a long journey 

The Chaibman. I.am speaking particularly about those that remain, 
that go into your cold-storage nouses and are frozen to be kept such 
periods as you have suggested. 

Mr. Field. They are immediately put into a freezer. For instancei 
the houses that operate on the Great Lakes, fresh-water fish, they 
have freezers at numerous points and the boats put right in there: 
and let me say this: That it isn't very many years ago that you would 
see on the shores of Lake Erie, a wharf piled mountain high with 
whitefish that couldn't be sold, and farmers' wagons coming down 
and taking them off for manure fertilizer. None of that to-day; 
every pound of fish is preserved that is fit for food and that would 
have a favorable effect on the market. I state that to illustrate the 
fact that under old conditions you would have a much poorer condition 
than you have to-day. 

Now, one more word before I stop, and that will conclude what I 
want to say, and that is on the legal aspect of the case, and just let me 
add this word here that Mr. Mack gives me, that unless fish are iced 
when caught they are not frozen by tlie substantial fish dealers; 
they won't handle them unless they have been properly handled up to 
the point of freezing. 

Now, if you are going to have an absolute provision for the destruc- 
tion of food that has been in cold storage for a year, or if you are 
going to have a tagiring ordinance that isn't absolutely required for 
the protection of healtli, unless you can show that it is unconstitu- 
tional 

The Chairman. Well, we will have to take care of that question. 

Mr. Field. May I ask you to let me refer for a moment to one case 
in New York State ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Field. I refer to one of our leading cases there. People v. 
Hawkins, which was the case of requiring prison-made goods to be 
stamped ^'Convict made," and the whole question is discussed there, 
and I just want to read one or two passages. It is taken up by the 
New lork court of appeals on tlie proposition that it deprives a 
citizen both of his liberty and property 

The Chairman. Give the reference to the book and page. 

Mr. Field. One hundred and fifty-seven New York, at page 1 . Now, 
he ends up his discussion of the case by saying: 

Any attempt to carry the police power to yuch an extent as to require the owner of 
an article of property kept for sale, such as a scrubbing brush, to label it with the 
history of its origin and to indicate the place where it was made and the class of 
workmen that produce<l it, and to enforce such regulations by the aid of the criminal 
law, must be regarded as an inexcusable and intolerable invasion of the rights and 
liberties of the citizen. 

Now, the proposition is very fully discussed there that the State can 
not, under the guise of a health law or labor law or any other kind of 
a law, mterfere with the absolute liberty of the citizen in disposing of 

S. Bept. 1272, Gl-3 10 
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his property unless they can show that it is actually a measure de- 
manding in order to protect the health of the people or concerning its 
interests under the proper definitions of the police power. 

Now,. if it is true, as we contend here, that the length of time that 
fish is stored, if it is properly stored, has absolutely no relation to 
health, then this kind of legislation is unconstitutional. 

I think we have a case here that the committee will consider sub- 
stantially strong without touching at all upon the legal aspect of the 
case; but I simply want to mention, perhaps that can be considered 
by the committee, because the committee, of course, does not want to 
pass ineffective legislation or legislation that is in no way designed to 
reach the evils that they are trying to correct. I think, gentlemen, 
^at that is all. 

Just let me suggest that if the committee does draft a new bill with 
entirely new provisions that the fish trade are very vitally interested 
and would lixe to be heard on any new legislation that is proposed, 
and also we favor giving the Department of Agriculture ample powers 
to cover this whole matter. 

The Chairman. The^ are merely the agents of Congress; we created 
ttie Department of Agriculture; we direct it. 

Mr. Field. Just give them the power of inspection and power of 
reflation in all respects and that the bill be directed absolutely to the 
points at issue. Is tne food healthful or is it not ? That is the position 
that I wish to urge. 

STATEMEITT OF MB. FSAVK D. MACK, OF NEW YORK CITT. 

The Chairman. Will you please give your full name to the stenog- 
rapher } 

Mr. Maok. Frank D. Mack. 

The Chaihman. What is your address t 

Mr. Mace. 346 Broadway, New York. 

The Chairman. You are a cold-storage engineer ? 
^ Mr. Maok. Yes, sir; I have been in the cold-storage business prac- 
tically all my Ufe. 

The Chairman. Your duties consist in determining the conditions 
of cold storage and the appliances t 

^ Mr. Maok. Supervising and directing the maintenance and opera- 
tion of cold-storage plants. 

The Chairman. With what particular concern, if any, are you con- 
nected? 

Mr. Mace. The Terminal Warehouse Company at New York, and 
the Booth Fisheries Company. 

. The Chairman. Have you knowledge as to the quantities of fish in 
cold storage t 

Mr. Mack. That varies from week to week. 

The CHAIRMAN. Give us, as near as you caii, a statement of the 
quantities in cold storage during each month in the year, a genera) 
statement. 

Mr. Mack. I can prepare that for vou. 

The Chairman, i ou say you will f 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. We will be glad to have vou do that. 

Mr. Mack. Our Mr. Prankard, I believe, has that. 
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The CHAntMAK. He says he has not. You will prepare that and 
submit it in connection with your testimony. Have you^ general 
knowledge that you could state any of the facts concemm^ it t 

Mr. Maok. The storing and freezing of fish is only about two 
months of the year. 

The CHAmMAK. Twelve months ? 

Mr. Mack. They begin storing or freezing their fish during the 
month of April and wind up in about six weeks, and begin again in 
the fall. 

The Chairman. Does that apply to aU kinds of fish ? 

Mr. Mack. Fresh-water and a great many kinds of the salt-water fish. 
There is one reason for that. It has been stated here that food that 
is furnished fresh during the summer season is not as wholesome as 
food that is cold storaged and carried for several months, having been 

fmt into cold-storage plants during the spring and fall. The reason 
or that is this: You take almost any animal; it is hardier during the 
winter season, during the cold weather; its flesh is stronger, and I 
myself would rather have a fish caught during the months of March 
or April and put in cold storage for nine months than I would a fish 
caught in July and eaten right off. 

The Chairman. Dou you give personal supervision of the plants 
during all seasons of the year ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you direct as to the temperature ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long are fish kept in cold storage as a maxi- 
mum? 

Mr. Mack. They will average about six months; my opinion is that 
they can be kept almost indefinitely. 

The Chairman. Well, you say they are principally placed in cold 
storage during two months in the spring. Now, is there another 
season of the year '^ 

Mr. Mack. Six weeks in the spring and four weeks in the fall. 

The Chairman. Wliat four weeks ? 

Mr. Mack. Along in October and November. 

The Chairman. Wluit class of fish? 

Mr. Mack. Ail fresh-water fish and a great deal of the salt-water 
fish. 

The Chairman. Are any considerable quantity of the spring catch 
carried over until the next year? 

Mr. Mack. Very little. 

The Chairman. What would you call very little ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, that is hardly in mv province to determine, 
because my business is to supervise tiie caring for the products in cold 
storage. 

The Chairman. Now, do vou have auvthin^ to do with the deter- 
mination of the cjuantity of (ish that are m cold storage at all, except 
as a mere observer ? 

Mr. Mack. 1 simply receive it and see that it is pro])erly cared for. 

The Chairman. Vou know nothing as to quantities? 

Mr. Mack. Not as to the quantities; I take care of what is turned 
in. 

The Chairman. Have you any personal knowledge, or is it within 
your province to determine how long llsh are held in cold storage? 
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Mr. Mage. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. That is part of your duty t 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. You keep a record of it ? 

Mr. Maok. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. When it comes in and when it goes out ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And the identity of it ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Are you familiar with the cold storage, of other 
products than fish ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. What product ? 

Mr. Mack. All products cared for by the terminal warehouse. ' 

The Chairman. What products ? 

Mr. Mack. We carry very few eggs ; eggs we do not consider veiy 
profitable storage. 

The Chairman. What quantities ? 

Mr. Mack. I think we have this }rear less than 100,000 cases. 

The Chairman. How many eggs in a case f 

Mr. Mack. Thirty dozen. 

The Chairman. Now, what else besides eggs ? 

Mr. Mack. Butter and cheese. 

The Chairman. What quantity of butter do you carry i 

Mr. Mack. That varies according to the supply and the demand. 

The Chairman. What season is the butter generally placed in 
cold storage ? 

Mr. Mack. We get it early in the spring and late in the fall. 

The Chairman. What Quantities of butter do you cany in cold 
storage, these companies that you represent ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, I haven't the least idea, because I have charge 
of four of the largest cold-storage warehouses in the world, and I ao 
not know how much. 

The Chairman. Are they four of the largest butter-storage houses 
of the world ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You have no knowledge ? 

Mr. Mack. It changes much according to the season of supply; I 
do not remember from day to day. 

The Chairman. Do you carry anything except pure butter t 

Mr. Mack. Packing stock. 

The Chairman. T^at do you call packing stock ? 

Mr. Mack. Packing stock is a grade of sour-milk butter that is 
made by the farmers; it isn't creamery butter, and it isn't good 
dairv butter. 

The Chairman. What is done with that ? 

Mr. Mack. It is worked up and renovated and sold for cooking 
purposes. 

The Chairman. Do you do that ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You just hold it ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. For what length of time ? 

ifr. Mack. Indefinitely. 
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The Chaibman. Three or f o\ir years ? 

Mr. Maok. We may keep it two or three or four years without 
harm. 

The Chairman. Do you ? 

A&. Mack. Never have had the chance, because the cold-storage 
chaises would eat it up. 

The Chairman. Give us some estimate of the time you do hold it 
in cold storage ? 

Mr. Mace. The usual season is six months on the butter. 

The Chairman. Are there any gentlemen here who can give us an 
idea as to the quantity ? 

Mr. Mack. I can give you the quantities, if you want it. 

The Chairman. I would like to nave the quantities and have it by 
months. 

Mr. Mack. Very good. 

The Chairman. Both as to butter and fish. 

Mr. Mack. Very good. 

The Chairman. Now, what do you do with it — that is, to whom 
does it go when it comes out of cold storage ? 

Mr. Mack. The wholesale butter dealers. They put it in and they 
take it out. 

The Chairman. Is it in boxes ? 

Mr. Mack. Generally in tubs. 

The Chairman. Any difficulty in labeling those tubs as to the date ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Is it in bulk in the tubs or in packages ? 

Mr. Mack. In bulk; the wholesaler generally takes it out of the 
tub and prints it and sells it to the retailer. 

The Chairman. When it is taken out is it frozen ? 

Mr. Mack. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. And do you know whether it is kept frozen from 
that time on ? 

Mr. Mack. I do not know. 

The Chairman. You do not know how soon it reaches the con- 
sumer ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; no way of telling. 

The Chairman. What period elapses between the making of that 
butter and the time you receive it m cold storage ? 

Mr. Mack. That I can not tell ; the butter experts test it and they 
determine pretty well how fresh it is. 

The Chairman. You have no knowledge of the history of the 
butter before it reaches you 'i 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Gather it up in job lots all over the country ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you buy it? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you store it for hire? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And charge for the storage ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; that necessarily puts a limit on the carrying, 
because the longer it is carried the larger the cost. 

The Chairman. The charge is based upon the time that it is in 
storage ? 
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Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And upon the space it occupies t 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Do jou keep that butter in separate coldnstorage 
plants, or is it in cold-storage plants where other things are kept t ^ 
^ Mr. Mack. It is kept in separate rooms, where the air is condi- 
tioned so it can be kept sweet. 

The Chaibman. Nothing is kept with it? 

Mr. Maok. No, sir; nothing is stored in a butter room but butter. 

The Chairman. When you are carrying that for hire, do you 
inspect the butter ? ^ 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. All of it i 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir; and give a receipt for it just as to its condition; 
if it is bad we refuse it. 

The Chairman Do you date the packages ? 

Mr. Mack. We date the lots at the time they are received and date 
the warehouse receipts. 

The Chairman. When you say ^^ots," you meui you can date the 
vehicle in which the butter wast 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; we enter that on the books and also on the 
warehouse receipt. 

The Chairman. How do you identify it with the article i 

Mr. Mack. By the lot number. 

The Chairman. So that you can tell the date when you received 
anv butter in your warehouse ? 

Mr. Mack, i es, sir. 

The Chairman. But you can not give any estimate as to the time 
the butter had been made prior to receiving it ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. And you know nothing of it after it leaves you I 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You deliver it in these tubs to the wholesaler t 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Yousay you carry it indefinitely; have you carried 
it for more than a year 1 

Mr. Mack. A great deal of it. 

The Chairman. More than two years ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; it would eat itself up in the storage charges. 

The Chairman. And jou have in your mmd no estimate that would 
approximate the quantities that you carry ? 

Mr. Mack. Not at this season of the year. 

The Chairman. At any season of the year ? 

Mr. Mack. No ; I do not remember now what the amounts were for 
last season of the different houses. I will give you all those figures^ 
though. 

The Chairman. Now, do you carry poultry ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long do you carry it ? 

Mr. Mack. It generally runs a season of from four to six months. 

The Chairman. What season do you receive it in the largest quan 
tities? 

Mr. Mack. Comes in during the spring, and generally along in 
the summer and in the fall very heavily. 
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The Chairman. In the fall ? 

Mr. Mack. In the fall. 

The Chairman. From where does it come ? 

Mr. Mack. Shipped from all over the country; mostly from out 
West. 

The Chairman. What you might call job lots ? 

Mr. Mack. Large lots; yes, sir; a tremendous amount of dressed 
poultry; it comes in carload lots. 

The Chairman. In what condition is it when it comes in ? 

Mr. Mack. Frozen. 

The Chairman. Frozen? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It has been in cold storage before, then ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And do you know where it was in cold storage 
before the time that you received it? 

Mr. Mack. At the shipping point. 

The Chairman. Do you have any knowledge as to the length of 
time that it had been in cold storage ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. From what States generally does it come? 

Mr. Mack. Missouri, I think, is the largest shipper of poultry. 

The Chairman. And it is held there in cold storage and comes to 
you frozen, does it ? 

Mr. Mack. Mostly; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Carload lots ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you buy it in less than carload lots ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; not at all except by dealers. 

The Chairman. And you know nothing of its history prior to the 
time you receive it ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; we inspect its condition upon receipt, and if 
it is in good condition we give a receipt for it accordingly and store 
it and keep it frozen. 

The Chairman., And you say you carry that how long, a maximum f 

Mr. Mack. Seldom for six months; 1 believe that it would keep 
indefinitely; I mean by that, several years. 

The Chairman. That is a matter of opinion. Witnesses have 
given various different kinds of testimony on that subject. Now, 
do you ever receive poultry back in cold storage after it has been 
taken out and placed on the market ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Well, that might occur when you are buying from 
the West. 

Mr. Mack. We wouldn't know it. 

The Chairman. You wouldn't know it? 

Mr. Mack. No. 

The Chairman. You woiiUln't know whether it had been subjected 
to a thawing process or otherwise ? 

Mr. Mack. It would have to be frozen again before we would, 
receive it. 

The Chairman. It would liave to be frozen again before you 
would receive it ? 
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Mr. Mag]$. Yes, sir; and it wouldn't be acceptable under those 
conditions either; once thawed out; that is enou^ for it. 

The Chairman. You think that poultry once tnawed out 

Mr. Mack. I think it should be sold. 

The Chairman. Should not go back into cold storage ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Is that true of butter ? 

Mr. Mack. Butter speaks for itself; the butter experts can almost 
tell the location from where butter comes. 

The Chairman. The opinion of the expert, however, would not 
reach the consumer. I was inquiring as to the fact. Now, do you 
know what quantities of poultry you carry ? 

Mr. Mack. Beg pardon ? 

The Chairman. Do you know what quantities of poultry you 
carry? 

Mr. Mack. I haven't the least idea. 

The Chairman. Is there any gentleman here in your party that 
would know ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Can you give us the figures ? 

Mr. Mack. I will give you the figures. 

The Chairman. And game ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Give us the figures separately, and give it for each 
month in the year. 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. You buy from many large cold-storage concerns 
in the West ? 

Mr. Mack. Don't buv at all. 

The Chairman. Well, do you receive it in large quantities from 
any particular cold-storage concerns in the West ? 

Mr«MA0K. Poidtiy? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Mack. Not any particular ones; no, sir. 

The Chairman. Butter. Do you receive that from any particular 
storage places in the West ? 

Mr, Mack. No, sir; we have thousands of shippers. 

The Chairman. A large number of shippers? 

Mr. Mack. A large number of shippers. 

The Chairman. They send it to you for storage only, or do you 
dispose of it for them ? 

Mr. Mack. For storage only. 

Th e Chairman. You do not act as commission merchant t 

Mr. Maok. No, sir; do no merchandising. 

The Chairman. Do you handle meat and beef ? 

Mr. Mack. When it is offered. We get very little of it. 

The Chairman. Small meats, such as sheep and pigs ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; it is oflFered in the New York houses sometimes by 
the hotel keepers and large restaxurants. They buy choice cuts when 
the markets are low and store it for winter use. 

The Chairman. Does it come to you from Chicago) 

Mr. Mack. We can not tell where it comes from. 

The Chairman. You do not know where it comes from I 
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Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do not the shipping bills indicate where it comes 
fromf 

Mr. Maok. The goods are deUvered to us by the owners' wagons; 
we do not get the bills. 

The Chaibman. From the West? 

Mr. Mack. We do not know where it comes from; as I say, the hotel 
people or the large restaurants are the ones that deliver it to us. 

The Chairman. Approximately, how much meat do you carry ? 

Mr. Mack. That varies, according to the season. At this part of 
the year we might have probably two rooms filled with meat — not 
in any very large quantities at any time; we carry considerable 
pickled meat. 

The Chairman. What quantities ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, I should say a thousand barrels all the time. 

The Chairman. Can you give a general estimate of the amount you 
carry? 

Mr. Mack. I will give you the exact figures. 

There are two points in your bill that I would like to discuss. 

The Chairman. State it briefl^^. 

Mr. Mack. You spoke of tagging merchandise, to determine how 
long it is in cold storage, and then forbid its being stored for more than 
one year. The proper handling of cold-storage products would 
maintain it in wholesome condition for almost an indefinite period, 
but the trouble with our cold-storage houses is the management 
haven't learned the scientific way of caring for cold storage. 

The Chairman. That is true on a large scale, is it not ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes; and on a small scale, too. 

The Chairman. I mean to say that there are a great many houses 
that have not learned the proper methods. 

Mr. Mack. I know very few of them ; they all of them aim at tem- 
peratures, and temperatures have very little to do with the careful 
storage of goods. We can carry cold storage, frozen goods, at almost 
any temperature below freezing, and they will keep just as well. 

The Chairman. Does frozen meat deteriorate? 

Mr. Mack. Not if it is carried properly; it will shrink if the room is 
too dry and will mold if the room is too wet. 

The Chairman. Doesn't poultry deteriorate in cold storage even 
though it is properly frozen? 

Mr. Mack. It can not if it is carried in the condition of air where 
it will not either dry or mold, and the trouble with the cold-storagje 

{>eople is that they haven't studied the conditions that will keep it 
rom molding or drying. 
The Chairman. That is at the expense of the consumer, it is not? 
Mr. Mack. It is at the expense of the consumer, for it shrinks by 
drying and he loses on it if it is molded. 

The Chairman. The deterioration is at the expense of the con- 
sumer, too ? 

Mr. Mack. Sometimes; if the cold-storage house damages the 

foods to such an extent that he can recover a reasonable value on it, 
e may claim a recovery, and all of the cold-storage houses are in 
the habit of paying a good many claims because they do not under- 
stand how to carry the goods. 
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Senator Smith. You spoke, Mr. Mack, of certain things, particu- 
ularly eggs and butter, eating themselves up in storage charges. 
What are the usual rates per hundred for carrying of eggs and butter 9 

Mr. Mack. The cost this year is approximately 28 cents a doz^i. 

The Chaibman. That is 30 dozen to a case 1 

Mr. Mack. That is hardly profitable. 

The Chaisman. That is for 3D dozen ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. That would be approximately 6 cents a dozen for 
six months ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. And what for butter i 

Mr. Mack. Butter, according to its weight, and it runs all the way 
from 50 cents to 30 cents a hundred. 

The Chairman. Is that for six months f 

Mr. Mack. That is for a season. 

(The committee thereupon, at 12 o'clock meridian, adjourned to 
Friday, May 27, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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CoMMrrTEE ON Manufactures, 

Friday, May 27, 1910—10 o'docJc a. m. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present: Senators Heybum (chairman), Gallinger, Oliver, and 

Smith. 

ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY OF XB. FRANK D. MACK, OF VEW 

YOEK CITY. 

The Chairman. Now, proceed, and just limit the argument as much 
as possible. 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Senator, I want to brins before you the conditions 
of the fish business as handled by the Booth Fishenes Company. We 
have upwards of 20 fish-freezing plants, and they are maintained 
entirely for the fish business. The fish are caught, brought to the 
freezing plants; washed, and frozen within an av^age time of four 
hours. They are then dipped, which ^ives them a glazing of from 
one-eighth to a half an inch of ice and stored in a temperature of 
about 12 degrees above zero. The first freezing is at 10 below zero 
in order to extract from the fish all the animal and latent heat. The 
dipping, then, after they are frozen in that temperature, freezes the 
water that comes in contact with them, so it covers them with that 
glaze. 

The Chairman. I want to ask you in connection with that — the 
glazing is not done, as I understand it, until after the fish has been 
thoroughly frozen ? 

Mr. Mack. It must be. or the glazing wouldn't freeze all the fish. 

The Chaibman. In otner words, the glazing would act as a casing 
that would prevent the escape of the ^ases and things in the fish — in 
other words, it wouldn't do to hermetically seal them up too soon) 
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Mr. Mack. A fish is thoroughly frozen at a tdhiperature of 10 
degrees below zero before the glazing takes place ; then it is glazed to 
hermetically seal it, and stored in temperatures of from 12 to 18 
degrees ; we carry that range of 12 to 18 degrees as a matter of safety. 
Fish must not rise to a temperature of 25 degrees, or it will absorb 
sufficient heat to soften the oils in it. 

The Chairman. At what temperature does oil freeze v 

Mr. Mack. The oil in a fish will run at 26 above zero. 

The Chairman. Does it ever freeze solid ? 

Mr. Mack. Absolutely. 

The Chairman. When oil freezes solid 

Mr. Mack. It congeals. 

The Chairman. That is not the question; the freezing of oil is in 
itself a chemical change ? 

Mr. Mack. And gives off in that chemical change a certain amount 
of latent heat, and that we extract. 

The Chairman. Now, at what degree does it eliminate the latent 
heat ? 

Mr. Mack. At 26 degrees; at the point of congelation. The 
trouble that has been experienced in carrying fish in cold storage has 
been that the fish, after properly frozen, properly glazed, have been 
carried in conditions of air that were too dry, so that the glazing, no 
matter what the temperature of the room, would evaporate, and then^ 
if the rooms were drv^, the moisture in the fish itself would evaporate^ 
so that in instances 1 have seen fish, as stated yesterday, weigh 6 to 8 
pounds that weighed lat^r only 16 ounces. 

The Chairman. Now, how do they restore it to a condition that 
will allow of its being presented to the purchaser ? 

Mr. Mack. The fish is not good. 

The Chairman. I want to know the process; how is it done? 

Mr. Mack. Soak it in water; but it isn't a food fish. 

The Chairman. That is the process. Now, that is done on a large 
scale, is it not ? 

Mr. Mack. The Booth Fisheries Company never did that. 

The Chairman. When you find the bluefish dry, and you might say 
shad, which, if you eat at hotels and restaurants you doubtless see it 
frequently — is that the result of it having been kept in too dry a tem- 
perature, too dry a condition in the storage ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. AMiat does that ? 

Mr. AIack. Well, I should have to see that fish to explain just what 
the condition is. 

The Chairman. I think if you will eat it six times, you will get it 
that way five times out of the six. 

Mr. AIack. It has been kept in some condition of air that has 
affected it. 

The Chairman. It has dried out; there is no longer that juicy, 
pleasing taste about it. 

Mr. Mack. That has been the common evil in most of the cold- 
storage houses; their rooms are either too dry or too wet. 

The Chairman. You say that has been and is an evil in most of 
them? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. With the Booth Company we have made a 
particular study in past years to bring the conditions of carrying fish 
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to perfection as tir as possible, and on that' account the bill which you 
have introduced to limit the carrying of fish over one year would work 
a hardship against the Booth Company, while it would work to the 

food for companies who do not handle nsh as the Booth Company do. 
'he humidities in our fish rooms are carried at such a point so that the 
glazing will remain on the fish indefinitely, and so long as that glazinjg 
remains on the fiish it is hermetically sealed forever, and the fish is 
just as good five years after that glazing is put on as ten minutes. 

The (^AIRMAN. You think there is no chemical change in the fiber 
of the fish so long as it is frozen ? 

Mr. Maok. And covered with ice; no, sir. 

The Chairman. It must be covered with ice ) 

Mr. Mack. It must be covered with ice, so that the air can not get 
to it. 

The Chairman. Now, when they are covered with ice, how are they 
stacked up or put in boxes and barrels ? 

Mr. Mack. They are put first in pans and dipped, and in bulk the 
fish are taken out of the pans and stacked up m bulk. 

The Chairman. Just lifee wood ? 

Mr. Mack. Just like so much cord wood. Another way of doin^ it 
is to take them out of the pans and pack them in boxes for ship* 
ment 

The Chairman. When you put the glazed fish in there, is the glazing 
broken at times ? 

Mr. Mack. Not at all; it is as hard as a rock. 

The Chairman. Doesn't that glazing ever melt or wear off? 

Mr. Mack. There is no melting, because the temperature is so low. 

The Chairman. Now, have you been through the fish markets in 
Washington ? 

Mr. 1£ack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you ever go through the fish markets? 

Mr. Mack. Very often. 

The Chairman. Have you visited the refrigerating rooms or cold 
rooms in the fish markets in the city of Washington ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you looked into or smelt their fish boxes ) 

Mr. Mack. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You have in New York, haven't you? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I suppose there is no material difference between 
conditions of different cities in that respect ? 

Mr. Mack. I should say not. 

The Chairman. What is it that is so offensive, or causes it to be 
so offensive, when you go into a fish market, the putrid odors that 
you encounter ? 

Mr. Mack. That odor that you generally get in a fish market ia 
due in a great measure to the different varieties of fish that are stored 
in the open temperature, open air, where salt-water fish and fresh- 
water fish and cured fish and pickled fish are all exposed together. 
You will notice that that odor is a great deal more noticeable when 
the temperature is warm; on a cold day when the humidity is up 
pretty high you can not detect that smell so much. 

The Chairman. Now, vou have seen those boxes in which fiish are 
shipped with a rope handle at each end ? 
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F Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

it The Chairman. That is what you call a box; that is what you 

referred to as a box ? 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; the Booth Company ship their boxes of fish in 
wholesale quantities, and they have their regular 100 and 200 pound 
boxes. 

The Chairman. What is it, a blue painted boxl 

Mr. Mack. No, sir; a common white wood box. 

The Chairman. I was in the fish markets, giving some attention to 
this question, and I saw a blue box in which fish comes that was 
painted with a sort of blue, with a rope handle. That is not the class 
of box that you referred to ? 

Mr. Mack. That box is used for traffic purposes, where the fish 
mongers ^o to the cold-storage houses and select such fish as they 
want, ana they are put into that box, and for that very reason the 
question comes up, how are you going to tag those articles when they 
buy in varieties ? 

The Chairman. You can tag your packages. Now, suppose you 
leave the question of whmt can not be done after it leaves you for us 
to take up with the retailer. We want each class to give us a fair 
and clear idea with regard to their particular connection with these 
goods. 

Mr. Mack. Wliat we want, Mr. Chairman, is a rigid supervision by 
the (government, and a rigid inspection of the handling of our fish, 
certified to bv them. We do not know as much as we wish we knew 
how to handle and carry fish. We have studied it hard; we are in 
advance of other people. We know that. We know that we have 
determined the condition of our cold-storaoje room should be better 
looked»after as to humidities than as to temperatures. 

The Chairman. Now, we will come to the question of quantities. 
Are you prepared for any examination on that ? 

Mr. Mack. I stated to your clerk this morning that I noticed in 
reading the minutes that you had on examination Mr. Nickerson, a 
publisher of ice refrigeration of Chicago and have requested figures 
rrom him, and he promised to send you those figures. They will 
come in the form of a book that is publislied, giving all the figures. 

The Chairman. The trouble is, tliat so far as I have had access to 
that, it is not complete as to what you call private cold storage. 

Mr. Mack. Well, my testimony yesterday had reference to what 
is carried in public cold-storago warehouses. 

The Chairman. But you also have your private cold-storage ware- 
houses ? 

Mr. Mack. Mr. Warden, who has charge entirely of the fish depart- 
ment, and is general manager of the company, can probably give you 
all those figures from memory, and he wdl come before you now. 

The Chairman. I do not know of anything else that we need to 
question you about. Your testimony yesterday and to-day covers 
practically all that we desire to got from you. 

Mr. Field. May I su2:.£rost, if the chairman please, that I should 
like to have Mr. Mack testify as to the method of keeping the records 
of lots of goods as they come in to cold storage ? 

The Chairman. That is all right; testify to that. 

Mr. Field. We keep records now which are ample and sufiicient 
for any inspection 
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The Chairman. Before you make that statement let me make this 
suggestion to be a ^ide m regard to the labeling and the bringing of 
the knowledge and the facts to the purchaser: The pure-food billy 
which was condemned on every grouncf that this is, and a great many 
more, and which it was asserted would be destructive of all business 
enterprise in the country and would close up most of the business, 
has not fulfilled any of those promises. If we did not have a public 
ofiBcer in the service, the people of the United States would enforce 
the pure-food law; and we want to get this prc^osed measure into 
exactly that position, if possible. 

Mr. Mack. The fish that are stored in the warehouses of the Booth 
Company are carefully recorded as to date they are received, the date 
they are put in cold storage, the kind, and they are allotted. They 
keep a careful record and mspose of those fish as fast as they can. it 
is not economy to hold them in storage any longer than is necessary. 

The Chairman. You are speaking of private or pubUc cold storage, 
which? 

Mr. Mack. That is private cold storage. In the public cold-storage 
warehouses we have no control. The goods«ire received and disposed 
of upon orders from the owner. 

Tne Chairman. I understand that; you covered that yesterday. 
You also testified as to poultry and other matters yesterday ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Have you anything to add in reference to the 
quantity of poultry ? 

Mr. MACE. I will send you all those figures. In speaking about 
poultry, butter, meat, eggs, etc., as I have said before, what we want 
is supervision from the Government, expert knowledge, scientific 
investigations, to teach us how to care for the humiaities«of our 
rooms and the condition of our air. When that condition is brought 
about, we will then not injure the goods. 

The Chairman. Let me make this suggestion now. We are all 
consumers, and the purpose of this legislation is to protect the con- 
sumer in the market, so that he may buy what he considers to be 
healthful and not be subjected entirely to the opinion of some one else 
as to what is healthful food. We want to eliminate processes and 
conditions that bring into the market foods that are objectionable 
upon presentation and examination of it, and that does not necessarily 
constitute some inspector as the arbiter of what shall be acceptable 
to the people. 

Mr. MACK. That is wholly in the interests of the consumer. 

The Chairman. He is the one who is entitled to protection. 

Mr. Mack. How can he be protected ? How can he determine 
whether the goods which are sold to liim come out of the cold-storage 
warehouse or have been in cold storage thirty days ? How will he be 
protected as to what the quality of those goods are in the cold-storage 
warehouse where the conditions are not sanitary; where the air con- 
ditions are not proper, and where temperatures are not proper. 

The Chairman. Now, bear in mind that we are not here for the 
purpose of effecting by legislation perfect refrigeration and preserving 
of goods, and there is not much profit in deahng with processes that 
do not result in deterioration. We are here to ascertam the facts in 
regard to deterioration of articles of consumption. Now, we can not 
deny that a vast quantity of food is perfectly preserved and never 
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deteriorates and is not obnoxious, either to the consumer or to the 
dealer; so we will pass that and turn to the part that is not perfect. 

Mr. Mack. The main object of the warehouseman in the cold-stor- 
age process is to preserve those goods in such condition that he will 
not have to pay a claim of the owner. 

The Chaibman. That is obvious, too. No one wants to spoil the 
goods. What we want to know is, when goods are spoiled, why are 
they spoiled I 

Mr. MACK. Generally on account of the impure conditions of cold 
storage. 

The Chairman. Do you know anytliing about those impure con- 
ditions, or imperfect conditions ? What makes them objectionable ? 
That is testimony of some value. The other is not. Remarks con- 
cerning the perfection of tliis process or the other is merely adver- 
tisement. 

jVIr. Mack. The carrying of cold-storage goods in impure condition 
which results in the goods comin^r out unfit for consumption, is due 
to the ignorance of the cold-storage wareliousemen in this respect. 

Take eggs. They are the only hve animal that we store. Tney are 
the most sensitive. They breed; they have their component parts. 
An egg is put into cold storage and is carried at a temperature of 32** 
because that has been adopted by all the cold-storage houses as the 
proper temperature to carrj^ that ogg^ so that the white will hold solid 
anci keep the yolk in its proper position. If, however, the ware- 
houseman neglects the conditions of liis air and carries his eggs in a 
temperature of 32° with a humidity around 80 per cent, the egg will 
collect moisture on its shell and a fungus growth mil start and the 
egg will mold. 

On the other hand, if the humidity is only 60 per cent the egg will 
gradually slirink up and lose some of its moisture and in a short time 
it will spot. Now, if the warehouseman was educated and w(is under 
the guidance of your health board and your scientific bureau and your 
Department of Aj^riculturo, and was taught to keep his eggs in a room 
where the humidity was 70 per cent and the temperature 32 per cent, 
the eggs that came into the wareliouso in good condition would remain 
a very great length of time in a wholesome, edible condition. 

The Chaibman. The egg question is j)retty well understood, and 
with the information that you have promised to send us, we will leave 
that and take up the poultry question for a moment. You have had 
opportunity to observe tlie action of cold storage on poultry put in it 
for various lengths of time. How long have you known it to be in 
cold storage in quantities ^ 

Mr. Mack. Over two yeai-s. 

The Chairman. Does the condition of tlie air and the temperature 
vary, and if it does vary, how much ? 

Mr. Mack. Well, tliat 

The Chairman. Now, please give us the facts. 

Mr. Mack. The temperature would vary in the room, we will 
say, 5°. 

The Chairman. ITow about the humidity ? 

Mr. Mack. That is the crucial point. 

The Chairman. How much does the humidity vary? 

Mr. Mack. We have no way of determining the humidity of tlie 
room except by observation of the conditions. In a room where 
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poultry is carried around 15^ above zero, there are no instruments 
to determine accurately what the humidity of the room is. We deter- 
mine what our humidities are in certain temperatures by watching 
the goods. If mold accumulates we know the room is too wet. 

The Chairman. Then it is too late for the benefit of the consumer* 

Mr. Mack. That can be observed so that tiie firot sign is detected 
and the humidity lowered. 

The Chairman. That is when the slime process begins ? 

Mr. Mack. No; when the mold first settles on the box. 

The Chairman. WTien it reaches the fowl, as soon as that fowl is 
subjected to natural conditions it slimes ? 

Mr. Mack. Yes. 

The Chairman. Inside and out? 

Mr. Mack. Well, it does on the outside. 

The Chairman. Well, we have had examples in testimony with 
reference to the slime after the fowl is opened that has been sub- 
jected to such conditions. 

Mr. Mack. That is where the temperature of the fowl has been 
too high. 

The Chairman. That is the kind of testimony we want to get. 
We will give your concern credit for being capable of doing fine 
work in refrigerating. There is no doubt about it. But let us get 
at conditions such as we are endeavoring to correct. 

Now, I want to say this: You are not the first witness nor the first 
gentleman who has come before us and undertaken to defend his 
own work and to show how perfectly this work can be done. That to 
a certain extent is valuable and it is always interesting; but it is 
much more valuable and much more interesting to show bad work. 
It is the bad work we are after, not the good work, in refrigeration. 
If you will assist us in correcting bad work we will give you credit 
for the good work vou do, and you will gain by it. 

Mr. Mack. The bad work in the cold-storage warehouses is entirely 
due to the conditions of the air. 

The Chairman. That might change in an hour? 

Mr. Mack. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that inspection, unless an inspector was kept 
right in a room all the time, would not effectively guard against 
that. Therefore we have to hold the people responsible for the results 
of the work, so that thev will themselves attend to that matter. 

Mr. Mack. They would be glad to take that responsibility if you 
inspect them occasionally and assist them. 

The Chairman. The inspection would not accomplish that, because 
the inspector might go there during the few minutes when the air 
was in proper condition, and the mischief would happen when he 
had been gone an hour. I would like to have you give such testi- 
mony as you can as to wherein bad work results and leave the good 
worK to stand for itself. 

Mr. Mack. The correction of all these evib in cold storage can be 
brought about by compelling the cold-storage man to live up to a 
set of rules and laws that wul compel him to keep his air in proper 
condition. 

The Chairman. What we- think is more eflfective is to hold him 
responsible for the results. If he does not succeed, let him stand 
the loss. 
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Mr. Maok. He suffers now from that cause by having to pay claims 
of the owners. He does the ,best he can because he does not know 
how to do better. 

The Chaibman. Then, is it not true that if a man does not know 
how to conduct a business wherein the public health is involved he 
should go out of that business ? 

Mr. MACK. This cold-storage business is something new and we 
have a lot to learn yet. 

The Chairbcan. 1 merely suggest this in order that you mayshape 
your testimonv toward the real purpose we have in view. That is 
why I made the suggestion. It is not my intention to argue tliese 
matters j but I felt it only fair to you that you should know the 
standpomt upon which we are dealing with this question. 

Mr. Mack. Give us the hearty cooperation of the Agricultural 
Department, with inspection and education, and every cold-storage 
house in this country will bring its efficiency up considerable witMn 
a short time, so that the goods they handle will oe a great deal better 
and more wholesome and more to their credit. 

STATEMElfT OF HAKBT B. WAEDEV , OF GLEIT EUTN, HL. 

Mr. Warden. My personal address is Glen Ellyn, HI. My busi- 
ness address is the general office of the Booth Fisheries Company, 
Majestic Building, Chicago. 

Mr. Field. Let me say, Senator, that Mr. Warden is the general 
manager of this Booth Fisheries Company and is probablv the 
largest buyer of fresh-water fish in the country that I know of. 

The Chairman. In that event, Mr. Warden, I will commence in 
the beginning. What quantity of fish are in private cold storage 
by your company? State generaUy; and then state by months and 
years, so that we may have a comparison. 

Mr. Warden. I can not give you those figures offhand accurately, 
but I can give them closely. 

The Chairman. Give them as nearly as you can. 

Mr. Warden. The maximum amount is from nine to fifteen million 
pounds. It diflFers with each year. 

The Chairman. It varies at different times of the year, does it i 

Mr. Warden. Yes, sir; it varies at different times of the year and 
different years. 

The Chairman. Tell us something as to the time when it varies. 

Mr. Warden. The maximum quantity is usually on hand during 
the months of November and December. The minimum quantity is 
usually on hand during the month of ^fay. The winter season, as 
YOU will understand, is a time when inland fish is caught to a very 
limited extent, owing to the streams and lakes being frozen over. By 
the time the fresh-nsh season opens up, the middle or latter part of 
April, the frozen fish are pretty well consumed. 

The Chairman. How long are fish kept in cold storage by you ? 

Mr. Warden. I do not recall any fish being kept any time to exceed 
three years. The average is from six to ten months. 

The Chairman. What quantity of fish would you have in cold 
storage in excess of two years 'i 

Mr. Warden. A verv limited amount. 

The Chairman. Could vou fiirure that out? 

S. Kept. 1272, 61-3 17 
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Mr. Warden. Not in pounds; but I do not believe it would be 6 
per cent. I think that would be a large estimate. 

The Chairman. Do you keep those separate from the other fish I 

Mr. Warden. We keep them separate inasmuch as we keep a 
record of all our fish. 

The Chairman. Are they kept in bins ? 

Mr. Warden. They are kept in separate boxes. 

The Chairman. And you have those boxes dated ? 

Mr. Warden. They are entered by allotment. We do not aim to 
keep fish any longer than we have to ; but sometimes the market con- 
ditions are such that it is impossible to prevent keeping the fish in 
storage. 

The Chairman. You have spoken of the Booth Fish Company. 
What other companies are you connected with ? 

Mr. Warden, ifone. 

The Chairman. Have you knowledge as to the condition of the 
cold storage generally, as to how much it carries ? 

Mr. Warden. You mean general cold storage of all commodities? 

The Chairman. Of fish; and if you can state it, of private cold 
storage separately t I suppose you keep yourself advised as to con- 
ditions in the country. 

Mr. Warden. I can only do that in a very general way. 

The Chairman. Give it to us then in a general way. 

Mr. Warden. I do not quite exactly understand what you want, 
Senator. 

The Chairman. I want to know if you can tell me the quantity of 
fish carried in storage both by private and by public cold storage in 
the United States ? 

Mr. Warden. I can not give you that figure within a wide range, 
because there are no records available. 

The Chairman. Do not large dealers, such as you are, keep in 
touch with the condition as to the supply and demand ? 

Mr. Warden. Yes; but there are hundreds of small dealers 
throughout the country who have their individual small storage 
plants, and it is impossible 

The Chairman. Give me the benefit of your judgment on the large 
ones, such as you do know about. 

M^. Wasden. The total quantity ? I can only give a very rough 
guess. Maybe there is 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 pounds on hand at 
all times. That would be the maximum. 

The Chairman. You include fresh and salt water fish ? 

Mr. Warden. I think that would include all the fish in the country, 
both fresh and salt water. 

The Chairb£an. Now^ from your knowledge of the fish business, 
please give me the maximum length of time tnat fish are kept in cold 
storage outside of your own institution. 

Mr. Warden. I think the practice of other dealers is about the same 
as our own. None of them Keep them any longer than they have to. 

The Chairman. Your company is practically a private cold-storage 
concern ? 

Mr. Warden. The Booth Fisheries Company operates four private 
cold-storage houses. 

The Chairman. Where are they ? 
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Mr. Warden. Chicago, Detroit, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. In 
addition we have a number of private cold-storage liouses where we 
simply use our owngoods and do not do any stonng. 

The Chairman. Where is the headquarters of the Booth Fisheries 
Company ? 

Mr. Warden. Chicago. 

The Chairman. Is that the Booth Oyster Company too ? 

Mr. Warden. It is the same company. 

The Chairman. What quantity of oysters do you can? 

Mr. Warden. None. 

The Chairman. There is a Booth Oyster Canning Company? 

Mr. Warden. Yes, sir; there is such a concern in Baltimore, I 
believe. 

The Chairman. Is that your firm ? 

Mr. Warden. They do a canning business, but we have no con- 
nection with them. 

The Chairman. You carry oysters in cold stori^e, do you ? 

Mr. Warden. No, sir. Well, now, I will qualify that by saying 
that we carry oysters temporarily in cold rooms. 

The Chairman. They are not frozen ? 

Mr. Warden. No, sir. 

The Chairman. That has not been demonstrated to be practical 
as yet ? 

Mr. Warden. I do not believe it has. I do not think there has 
ever been any experimentation done on that line; not to my knowl- 
edge, at least. There are plenty of fresh oysters during the oyster 
season, and when the hot months come on nobody wants to eat oysters, 
and there is no reason for caiTying them in storage. 

The Chairman. Do your fish products go out more rapidly at one 
season of the year than another ? 

Mr. Warden. You are speaking of frozen fish ? 

The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Warden. Oh, yes. 

The Chairman. Wnat is the season when they go out most rapidly ? 

Mr. Warden. During the winter months and early spring, before 
the season opens up. 

The Chairman. Are they ever taken out of cold storage and restored 
again to it ? 

Mr. Warden. No, except possibly by retailers, who might take 
out more than they could sell and put them back. 

The Chairman. They do that then, do they ? 

Mr. Warden. I think they do on a small scale. I am not con- 
versant enough with the retail business to know. 

The Chairman. No fish are taken back to your place after they 
have been taken out? 

Mr. Warden. I do not believe they are. I think that can be 
qualified by saying in the winter a dealer may take out some and 
some may be Drought back; but I never have heard of any being 
refrozen. 

The Chairman. Do you know about the poultry business? 

Mr. Warden. Very little, sir. 

The Chairman. Do you know about meats ? 

Mr. Warden. Very little. Only in a general way. 
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The Chairman. You confine your business practically to fish 
products ? 

Mr. Wabden. The most of our business is confined to fish and 
oyster products. 

The CHAifiHAN. How many houses have you in the East ? 

Mr. Wabden. We have a house in Philadelphia, one in Baltimore, 
and one in Boston. 

The Chaibman. Have you one in New York ? 

Mr. Wabden. We have a small place in New York. 

The Chaibman. Do you bring fresh fish from the lakes to your 
eastern houses ? 

Mr. Warden. Yes, sir; to some extent. 

The Chaibman. To a large extent ? 

Mr. Wabden. New York absorbs a great many fresh-water fish 
and the other eastern markets not so much. 

The Chaibman. It has been testified to as to the manner of bringing 
them on. They come on frozen from the lakes. 

Mr. Wabden. That all depends upon the time of the year. 

The Chairman. What time of the year do they not come frozen t 

Mr. Wabden. During the fresh fish season, starting from March 15 
up until some time about December 15. 

The Chaibman. They come from the western fisheries to the east- 
em refrigerators without being frozen ? 

Mr. TV^BDEN. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. In what shape ? 

Mr. Wabden. Packed in ice and boxes and in cooling cars. 

The Chaibman. How many days is the product in transit ? 

Mr. Wabden. All the way from one to seven days. It all depends 
upon the point from which they are shipped. 

The Chairman. Those fish are put in oarrels or boxes, iced, and 
brought on to your eastern freezing houses ? 

Mr, Wabden. We freeze no fish in the East. We simply bring 
them on for fresh consumption. 

The Chaibman. You do not freeze anv fish in the East ? 

Mr. Wabden. We do not. Some of the eastern dealers do. 

The Chairman. You consider your house a western house ? 

Mr. Wabden. Ninety per cent of our business is the handling of 
fresh-water fish, and 90 per cent of the business is in the interior of 
the country away from tne seaboard. 

The Chaibman. You handle white fish in quantities ? 

Mr. Wabden. Yes, sir. 

The Chaibman. Are they frozen shortly after they are caught ? 

Mr. Wabden. I understand that only about 10 per cent of all the 
fresh-water fish handled in the country are handled in frozen condi- 
tion. None are frozen except surplus stock. 

The Chaibman. You did not include your fish that were sold with- 
out freezing in the 12,000,000 pounds you mentioned? 

Mr. Wabden. That was frozen fish. 

The Chaibman. In giving those estimates as to the quantity, you 
were giving frozen fish ? 

Mr. Wabden. I was giving frozen fish altogether. 

The Chairman. All f&h that you handle are in packages of some 
kind — boxes or barrels? 
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Mr. Warden. Well, yes; except perhaps in a city business where a 
peddler may drive up with his own wagon. In large cities that is a 
considerable part of the business. 

The Chairman. There is no inspection at all in your business; 
no public inspection ? 

Mr. Warden. Well, some cities maintain public inspectors, and 
there are sometimes condemnations. 

The Chairman. Under local laws ; police laws t 

Mr. Warden. Under local laws; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. I do not think there is anything else I want to 
ask you, unless there is something additional you want to bring out. 
. Mr. Warden. It might be of some interest to you to show how these 
fish are handled, and the usual custom in handling them. I want to 
say that perhaps 90 per cent of the filsh that are frozen are frozen 
as soon as possible in order to keep them in good condition. The 
average length of time from when the fish is caught to when it is 
frozen is from three to five hours. Most of the boats carry ice to the 
fishing ground and most of the fish taken from the water are iced alive. 
Then they are taken to the fish houses and panned or frozen singly, 
according to the size of the fish. Then they are put into a temperature 
of 12 or 15 and kept there for twelve or fifteen days and then are 
usually taken out and reelazed and given a second oipping. 

The Chairman. I think I made this suggestion when you were 
present: We are anxious to ascertain the bad methods of handling 
food products. The men who indulge only in proper handling can 
be of great assistance in helping us to ascertain the facts regarding 
bad handling of food products. The newspapers would seem to place 
you in the position oi coming here to antagonize legislation against 
Dad handling of food products. I do not think any of you want to 
be placed in that position, and yet that is where the newspapers 
left you. 

Mr. Warden. That is not the position we are taking. 

The Chairman. It occurred to me that we ought to oe able to get 
very valuable testimony from the hieh-grade handlers of food products 
that would enable us to cure the evi^ than from any other source, and 
that they ought to be just as anxious to give it as we are to get it. The 
impression that the newspapers seem to have received and the impres- 
sion that was sent out is that you are here attacking a measure that is 
not directed against you at all, because you say you are not satisfied 
with some of its provisions. 

Mr. Field. Our attitude is that we wish inspection through the 
Agricultural Department. We wish the inspection and certificates of 
inspection to be the criterion, instead of any arbitrary ruling as to the 
time limit. 

The Chairman. The committee has it in mind that the condition of 
the thing shall be the criterion and not somebody's certificate, audi f it 

foes into the market in good shape the certificate neither helps it nor 
urts it. 

Mr. Field. The point we have in mind is this: That in the fish 
business aU fish are frozen at the grounds — possibly 10 per cent of it is 
not. The complaint of bad fish — this is from our observation — is not 
on account of tne frozen fish, but the fish that comes in so-called fresh. 
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The Chairman. Let me interrupt you there. This inquiry is not 
directed against^refrigerating metfiods. 

Mr. Field. We understood that that was the line of demarcation. 

The Chairman. Some of the cold-storage men very imprudentlv sent 
out through the newspapers an impression that the congressional com- 
mittee was to investigate the cold-storage men. Our nmction covers 
investigation as to the conditions under which food is kept, whether it 
is kept on ice or not. Now, if you will give us your assistance, you will 
help us to run down and correct these evils, which every intelligent 
man believes ought to be controlled. The onljr proof we desire is the 
condition of the article when the consumer gets it. Certificates do not 
make bad meat fresh. There is not the slightest reason for antagonism- 
from any high-grade concern handling food products. They are the 
ones that ought to be helping to develop and foster the good conditioDS 
in connection with this matter, instead of, as some of tnem are doing, 
trying to create prejudice against it. I went through all this for some 
years in the pure-food legislation. 

Mr. Field. We would be glad to have you let us know what we 
can do to help you. Now, take the fish that has never gone into cold 
storage. Of course, there is nothing in this bill that affects that at all. 
If you are dealing with fresh fish that has never been in cold storage 
what national legislation can there be that will determine its conm- 
tion ? 

The Chairman. Of course, we are dealing entirely with the ship- 
ment of this class of goods in interstate commerce. We deal with 
them under any circumstances in the District of Columbia or a 
Territoiy. 

Mr. Field. We have most elaborate inspection and regulation of 
fish in our local board of health — in what we call our local health 
law in New York. 

The Chairman. In connection with that I would say that you can 
have regulations as to goods for consumption in your own State but 
you have not for goods from other States. 

Mr. Field. That is true. 

The Chairman. Congress has no power to enact police legislation. 
Now, you can understand that, and if you can give us suggestions — 
just disregarding the phrasing of the bill; the bin is only a suggestion 
for legislation — and give us such assistance as you can, and as you 
testified yesterday in reference to poultnr, vou will be of great service 
to us. The main (question, first, is to find, out whether or not there 
is a traffic of this kmd, and to what extent. 

Mr. Warden. It would seem to me. Senator, that you are up 
against a pretty hard proposition. Now, take fish. The majority of 
bad fish comes into cold-storage houses in this way: The peddler or 
retail dealer who has two or three thousand pounds of fish sells half 
of it. He can not sell the other half, and he goes and puts that into 
cold storage. Now that is a local proposition. 

The Chairman. Now, we will deal with that local proposition 
wherever that cold-storage house sends out its stock into interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Warden. Then if he escapes local regulation, when the winter 
comes around, he will send those fish into another State. A large 
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percentage of the poor fish coining mto cold storage arises from 
conditions of that nature. 

The Chaibman. That is a good suggestion. I am glad you made it. 

Mr. Warden. The Booth Fisheries Company is a reorganized con- 
cern. The old company was A. Booth & Co. and failed two years ago. 
Ctee of the reasons they failed was because they pursued bad business 
methods. 

The Chairman. Please develop that idea. Let us have some more 
facts. Why did they fail ? 

Mr. Warden. I say one of the reasons why perhaps they failed was 
because they did not take care of their stock properly, and thereby 
accumulatea large quantities of poor stuff which tney could not sell. 

The Chairman. How did they accumulate it? 

Mr. Warden. By improper methods. 

The Chairman. What amount of business were they doing then ? 

Mr. Warden. In pounds ? 

The Chairman. You can give it in any unit. 

Mr. Warden. I will say, roughly, a hundred million pounds a year. 

The Chairman. A himdred milhon pounds a year; and the percent- 
age of bad stock grew so great that it broke them up ? 

Mr. Warden. That is one of the things that helped; that and bad 
management. 

The CHAiRBiAN. Now, give us some more of that kind of testimony 
and you will be of help to us. You say that impure condition of the 
stocK was the result of what condition ? 

Mr. Warden. Of bad management. 

The Chairman. In what way ? 

Mr. Warden. The people at the head of the business were not com- 
petent to recognize conditions, and they held their stocks, endeavor- 
mg to sell them, imtil they became poor and bad in storage. Then 
they had their money tied up there 

The Chairman. What became of that stock when they failed ? 

Mr. Warden. I came East, from Chicago to New York, about a 
year and a half ago and took charge of the business under a receiver. 

The Chairman. What became of that stock? 

Mr. Warden. We sent many carloads of it to the fertilizer factory. 

The Chairman. Was the stock all bad ? Did you subject it to tne 
process of iospection ? 

Mr. Warden. We put men into the storehouses and inspected it. 
We selected what was unfit for food and sent that to the fertilizer 
factory. 

The Chairman. The rest you sent to the market ? 

Mr. Warden. The rest we sent to the market; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. How long had it been in cold storage ? 

Mr. Warden. Two or three years. 

The Chairman. How much of that did you put on the market t 

Mr. Warden. I think we disposed of probably a third to a half of 
i4|in the way of fertilizer. 

The Chairman. Then you had about 60,000,000 pounds ? 

lllr. Warden. You have the figures wrong, su*. When I said 
100,000,000 pounds I meant that their business for an entire year 
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amounted to that figure. The amount they had on hand when thej 
failed was about 10,000,000 pounds. 

The Chaibman. And about how much of it did you send to the 
fertilizer factory ! 

Mr. Wabden. I should say from a third to a fifth of it. 

The Chairman. Then you put six or seven miUion pounds of this 
fish on the market. Through what channels did you put it on the 
market t 

Mr. Warden. The usual trade channels. 

The Chairman. What year was that sold ? 

Mr. Warden. In September, 1908. 

The Chairman. Did they accumulate any stock after they 
closed up ? 

Mr. Warden. Very little. 

The Chairman. When did you sell that stock f ^^ 

Mr. Warden. That was sold in the winter of 1908-9. 

The Chairman. Did you bring some of that stock on to New 
York? 

Mr. Warden. Practically none went to New York. 

The Chairman. You sold it all in the western markets ? 

Mr. Warden. Well, all over the country. 

The Chairman. And in the fall of 1909 you ceased buying? 

Mr. Warden. No; that is a misstatement. We dia not cease 
buying. 

The Chairman. You ceased adding to the stock ? 

Mr. Warden. Under the receivership, about the usual methods 
were pursued in putting up the normal quantity of frozen stock to 
carrv them through the winter; and we figured if this stock was not 
salable, which we took over under the receivership, we would have to 
have a supply to carry the business. 

The Chairman. You worked this old stock in as a sort of by- 
product ? 

Mr. Warden. None of the old stock was sold that was unfit for 
use. It was inspected and sent to the fertilizer factory. Many 
thousands of pounds of these fish that went to the fertilizer factory 
could have been sold for food, but we wanted to clean it up in good 
shape. 

The Chairman. We want to inquire about the portion of it that 
went into the market for food. 

Mr. Warden. There was none that went into the market that 
was not good food. 

The Chairman. The new firm was organized when ? 

Mr. Warden. About a year ago. 

The Chairman. Did the new firm take over any stock of the old 
firm? 

Mr. Warden. What do you mean ? 

The Chairman. Any fish that were frozen. 

Mr. Warden. Ven^ little. 

The Chairman. How much ? 

Mr. Warden. Perhaps two or three million pounds. That was 
mostiy, however, new stock produced that winter in the northwest. 
The old stocks were practically entirely cleaned up with the excep- 
tion 
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The Chaibman. The new firm, you think, pursues better methods 
than the old one 1 

Mr. Warden. I am controlling the destinies of that iirm, and I am 
trying to pursue better methods. 

The Chairman. Let us look at oiu* neighbors for a bit — other fish 
dealers on a large scale. Are they pursuing the same methods that 
you pursued before the failure of the firm — any of them, or the general 
average of them ? 

Mr, Warden. As in every trade, there are some people notorious 
for handling bad stock. 

The CHAntMAN. What is the evil part of their practice now — those 
that have not reformed ? 

Mr. Warden. As I have told you, when they properly take care of 
their stock, no bad stock can get into cold stor^e. It is, of course, 
otherwise when bad stock unfit for cold storage is put into the ware- 
house. 

The Chairman. Thev do that ? 

Mr. Warden. It is done to some extent by some dealers. 

The Chairman. To a pretty large extent, is it not ? 

Mr. Warden. No; I oo not think the proportion is great, \nit as I 
say, there are always some unscrupulous dealers who will sell anything 
that is salable that they can ^et away with. 

Tlie Chairman. Some milhons of pounds doubtless get into cold 
storage in a condition unfit for food ? 

Mr. Warden. I could not say as to the quantity, because I have 
no means of knowing. I only Imow the circumstances which come to 
my observation, and these dealers are not large dealers; they are 
mostly retailers. 

The Chairman. There are some large dealers, are there not ? 

Mr. Warden. Well, perhaps there is one large dealer who does 
things of that kind oftener than he should. 

Tne Chairman. You say some dealers put fish in cold storage in 
bad condition when they ought to go to tne fertilizer instead of the 
cold storage. Where does that bad condition originate; in whose 
hands? 

Mr. Warden. Usually by the handling it receives while in the 
dealer's possession — improper care on his part. 

The Chairman. What does that improper care consist of ? 

Mr. Warden. Improper icing usually. 

The Chairbian. Carelessness? 

Mr. Warden. If a fish is taken from the water in good condition, 
put into chill and put in ice and kept there it will keep from three or 
four to five weeks m good edible condition. 

The Chairman. Without freezing ? 

Mr. Warden. Without freezing; yes, sir. 

The Chairman. So that the cold-storage warehousemen — as I sup* 
pose you call them — in handling fish, do not put them in cold storage 
at all, but just keep them in sucn shape that tney may sell them out to 
the retail trade ? 

Mr. Warden. Most of the fish is handled in bulk without being 
kept in cold storage. 

The Chairman. Are they in bad condition sometimes ? 
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Mr. Warden. Surely; just the same. as you sometimes find bad 
meat in many retail markets and bad produce on the produce stands. 

The Chairman. You say that is due to bad packing in cold storage 
sometimes after they have been taken out ? 

Mr. Warden. Not to any great extent. 

The Chairman. Still to some extent ? 

Mr. Warden. It is so small under my observation as to be prac- 
tically nil. 

The Chairman. Do you know anything about the poultry business 1 

Mr. Warden. Very little; only m a very general way. 

The Chairman. Unless there is something ebe that you think of, 
that is all that I desire to ask you. 

Mr. Field. I should like to have Mr. Warden testify as to the 
condition of fish frozen promptly, immediately after being caught, 
as compared to the condition of fish sold in the so-called fresh con- 
dition; that is, three or four days after being caught, having been 
iced — that is, what is known as fresh fish. 

The Chairman. After being iced ? 

Mr. Field. After being iced but not having been frozen. The 
distinction being between fish freshly caught, fre^y frozen and beins 
carried for some time, as compared with so-called fresh fish, whicn 
people claim have been caught within a week or so. 

Mr. Warden. I will say that from my own experience fish in a 
frozen condition are better to eat and more palataole than so-called 
fresh fish. I myself have eaten frozen fish over two years old, and I 
was unable to detect any change in the condition of the fish, or in 
its tissues. 

Mr. Field. As compared with a fish caught and iced and kept as 
is customary from two days to a week, what would you say ? 

Mr. Warden. I would say the cold-storage fish is better and I 
would personally rather eat a fish kept in that condition and kept a 
year and a half or two years, than to eat many of the fresh fish sold 
as fresh fish on the market. 

The Chairman. You would not want to eat any fish caught in the 
summer and kept over a day, would you ? 

Mr. Warden. Yes, if properly taken care of. You know that fish 
are anywhere from two to three weeks old when they reach owr 
market. Take a schooner out on the Grand Banks. It is two or 
three weeks before she arrives at Gloucester. If they are well taken 
care of, they are in good condition. 

The Chairman. Tne test is generally by the odor of the fish and 
its condition ? 

Mr. Warden. The odor of a salt-water fish is harder to distinguish. 
The salt-water fish has a strong smell. If a salt-water fish were 
brought to a man in the interior, he would think it had begun to 
deteriorate when it had not. 

The Chairman. I think that is all the questions I care to ask you. 
Gentlemen, I want to thank you for the information you have been 
so kind as to furnish. 

(The committee thereupon, at 11.40 a. m., adjourned until Thurs- 
day, June 2, 1910, at 10 o'clock a. m.) 
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THUBSDAY, JUNE 2, 1010. 

Committee on Manufactubes, 
Thursday, June 2, 1910 — 10 o'clock a. m. 

The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
Present: Senators Heyburn (chairman), Oliver, GalUnger, and 
Smith. 

STATEMENT OF ME. CARLTON D. PBAKKABD, OF IfEW TOBK 

CITY. 

The Chaibman. Please give your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Pbankard. Carlton D. Prankard. 

The Chairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Pbankard. President of the New York Wholesale Fish 
Dealers' Association. 

The Chairman. Mr. Prankard, we are inquiring something as to 
the question of storage of food products. Does your interest go 
beyond that of the storage of fish? 

Mr. Prankard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Then confine yourself to that. 

Mr. Prankard. Fish exclusively. 

The Chairb£AN. Fresh or salted fish ? 

Mr. Prankard. Fresh fish. 

The Chairman. Where are vou? 

Mr. Prankard. The New York Wholesale Fish Dealers' Associa- 
tion is in New York City. It is a corporation, and it takes in about 
or nearly half of the wholesale fish dealers in New York City. Out- 
side of that I have personal interests in the city of Bufl'alo and several 
western cities. My interests there are exclusively fresh-water inter- 
ests. In New York City, in the Wholesale Fish Dealers' Association, 
they are salt-water interests. 

The Chairman. Well, let us take up the fresh-water interests first. 
How do you catch the fish? 

Mr. Prankard. One point that I am interested in, we catch our fish 
to a lainze extent 

The Chairman. Where is that ? 

Mr. Prankard. At Port Clinton, Ohio. I am the president of the 
company, and it owns a large fleet of boats and produces a great 
quantity of fish for market. 

The Chairman. What kind of fish ? 

Mr. Prankard. Fresh-water fish entirely — cod, yellow pike, white- 
fish, and two or three others. 

The Chairman. Wliere do you catch them ? 

Mr. Prankard. In Lake Erie. 

Mr. Field. They have the largest producing; plant in the world; 
I think it is the largest producing plant in the United States. 

The Chairman. You catch those fish in nets ? 

Mr. Prankard. In nets; different weights of nets. 

The Chairman. And do you catch them into open boats ? 

Mr. Prankard. They arc taken out of the nets and loaded into the 
boats. 

The Chairman. Are they brought to the shore in the nets, or are 
the nets discharged into tlio boats ? 
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Mr. Pbankabd. The nets are discharged into the boats, and they 
are iced in the boats. 

The Chairman. How long do those boats stay out? 

Mr. Pbankard. Oh, a very few hours. 

The Chaibman. It is all a short transaction i 

Mr. Pbankabd. All within the one day. 

The Chaibman. The fish are caught and they are on shore within 
the same day? 

Mr. Pbankabd. Within the same day. 

The Chaibman. Now, what is. th^ next move of those fish after you 
get them ashore ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. They are taken to the fish houses and put on the 
floor, and put in boxes and smothered with ice so as to get the animal 
heat out or the fish; they are thoroughly cooled before put in packages 
to ship. 

The Chairman. What kind of packages do you put them in to ship ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. It depends on the points to wnich they are goin^. 
If the fish are to be shipped to New York they are invariably put in 
boxes; the New York trade prefers to have their fish arrive in Doxes. 
Fish going west and southwest are most always packed in barrels. 

The Chaibman. Now, what kind of trade do you send them to in 
New York — wholesale, retail, jobbers, or cold storage? 

Mr. Pbankabd. Wholesale only. 

The Chaibman. Wholesale ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. Wholesale only. 

The Chaibman. Do you send them to cold storage ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. To a freezer ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. No, sir. 

The Chaibman. You send them to wholesale houses I 

Mr. Pbankabd. We have a small freezing plant of our own in Port 
Clinton. 

The Chaibman. Now, let me ask you, you are connected with the 
wholesale association. Now, what do they do with the fish when they 
get them; do they put them in cold storage ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. The wholesale association is composed of 16 indi-* 
vidual fish dealers. The individual fish dealers, when they want to 
put goods in cold storage send them to one of the public cold-storage 
places in New York City. 

The Chaibman. What quantity of fish are sent to the public cold* 
storage places in this system ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. In New York City, you mean ? 

The Chaibman. Yes. 

Mr. Pbankabd. I can not tell you; there are no figures compiled; 
there are no statistics kept, so far as I know. 

The Chaibman. Can't you estimate it ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. Yes; m my opinion there may be frozen in New- 
York City in the average year possibly 5,000,000 pounds of fish. 

The Chaibman. In your combination ? . 

Mr. Pbankabd. No, sir; I am speaking of the whole fish interests 
of New York City. 

The Chaibman. That is, in what period, now ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. In an average year. 

The Chaibman. Five million pounds ? 
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Mr. Pbankard. Yes, sir; and if you will aUow me to make a further 
explanation, there are a number of cold-storage plants scattered along 
the Atlantic coast at producing stations, a number of which have been 
put up solely to freeze fish in. They are scattered along the Atlantic 
coast, at Newport, Provincetown, Gloucester, Mass. ; Newburyport is 
another, and I think there are others farther up the Maine coast. 

The Chairman. Now, they freeze what kind of fish ? 

Mr. Praneard. They freeze salt-water fish. 

The Chairman. What quantities of fish are frozen in those estab- 
lishments t 

Mr. Prankard. I am unable to tell you. 

The Chairman. Now, have you any cold-storage plants other than 
the New York City establishments you have spoken of ?^ 

Mr. Prankard. One of the concerns in which I am interested in 
Buffalo, N. Y.. have their own cold-storage plant for their own use 
exclusively to ireeze fish in. 

The Chairman. On a large scale ? 

Mr. Prankard. It has a capacity of about 100 tons of fish. 

The Chairman. That is a pretty small affair. 

Mr. Prankard. That is comparatively small; yes. sir. Senator, 
there are no statistics kept or compiled relative to tne fish business 
in New York City, as far as I know. The fish business of Boston. I 
think, keeps statistics; I do not know but what they are kept by tne 
Federal Government; they have what is called a *'fish bureau" 
there. 

Mr. Field. I think Mr. Prankard could give you the relative pro- 
portions of fish that are sold fresh and that are stored. 

The Chairman. Weil, give us that. 

Mr. Prankard. I do not know as I could do that, Senator, because 
there are no statistics kept. The volume of fish sold in New York 
City is very large. 

The Chairman. What is the maximum time that fish are kept 
between catching and delivering to the consumer ? 

Mr. Prankard. You refer to fresh fish now, or salt ? 

The Chairman. Fresh fish, first. 

Mr. Prankard. Why, in my opinion — this is my opinion^ only — I 
should say three or four days, on the average, between the time thev 
are taken from the water and the time they are on the consumer s 
table. 

The Chairman. Those are fish not subjected to cold storage? 

Mr. Prankard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. Now, as to cold-storage fish, what is the length 
of time ? 

Mr. Prankard. In my opinion, again, I should say an average 
length of time they are Kept in cold storage would be from three to 
nine months. 

The Chairman. Would they run over a season ? 

Mr. Prankard. Yes, sir; I have known them to run over the 
season. 

The Chairman. Those are the fish that are covered with a glazing 
of ice, are they ? 

Mr. Prankard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. W"e went into that pretty thoroughly the other 
day, and I do not think we need touch on it again. 
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Mr. Prankabd. From the standpoint of a practical man, I Should 
like to emphasize what Mr. Mack t^tified to last week — ^that fish kept 
in cold storage, under the proper conditions, will remain perfectly 
wholesome, in my opinion, tor a long period of time. 

The Chairman. Well, that would depend somewhat on the manner 
and completeness of the freezing, would it not ? 

Mr. Prankabd. It will depend on the condition of the fish when 
put in the freezer and the care that is bestowed upon them when 
they are in the freezer. 

The Chairman. And, in your judgment, don't you think they 
should be inspected when they come out ? 

• Mr. Prankabd. They should be inspected. We welcome all 
inspection. 

The Chairman. Now, since the hearing the other day I have taken 
some pains to get further information in an informal way. What is 
there m the proposition that the fish very often, from careless han* 
dling, having been perfectly preserved for a long time, the ice glazing 
is cracked, and the covering of the fish is thus reduced to a condition 
where the atmosphere ^ets at the fish itself , and so the deterioration 
Qommences in the openings or cracks in the ice glazing. Is that the 
case ? 

Mr. Prankard. Why, I suppose that is possible. 

The Chairbian. Well, now, it was stated to me that that occurs 
from the rough handling of the fish; that if the fish were allowed to 
lay perfectly quiet in the pacldng place it might be all right, but in 
hanaling that ice glazing is broken, and then sometimes they are 
exposed to the atmosphere, through the various processes of handlini^, 
and they go to the consumer in a condition where the ice glazing is 
no longer a protection; the air reaches tlie fish through the cracks and 
it comes to the consumer in bad shape. Is that probably true ? 

Mr. Prankard. I can not say that it is. There is seldom any occa- 
sion for handling the fish that nas been frozen and placed in the cold- 
storage warehouses until the time that they are taken out. In most 
cases they are put in boxes, in addition to this coating of ice. 

The Chairman. My opinion is that the process of packing those 
boxes is with cracked ice, and that that cracked ice itself breaks up the 
glazing that was on the fish. 

Mr. Prankard. Let me correct that impression; frozen fish are 
never packed in cracked ice. 

The Chairman. They are not ? 

Mr. Prankard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. You think the retail dealers do not put them in 
boxes with ice on them t 

Mr. Prankard. I don't think so. 

The Chairman. Suppose they have to carry them for a day or two; 
would they not put ice on them? 

Mr. Prankard. No. If they are carried over in a temperature 
below freezing the cracked ice wouldn't keep them from thawing out. 

The Chairman. But is it not true that a very large number of the 
retail dealers have no f aciUties of cold storage t 

Mr. Prankard. That is true. 

The Chairman. I was referring to that. Now, that would reach 
the consumer in the way I have indicated, because the probabilities 
are that a large majority of the consumers of fish are poor people who 
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would buy from small establishments that have no cold-storage 
facilities. 

Mr. Pbankard. Not necessarily poor people. 

The Chairman. Not necessarily ; out tnere are a good many. 

Mr. Pbankard. Some varieties of fish are a delicacy and the price 
is such as not to put them within the reach of the ordinary poor 
person. 

The Chairman. You think the victims of cold storage are to be 
found among the rich people? 

Mr. Prankard. No, I don't think that; I don't think there are any 
victims of cold storage; I do not think cold storage ever has enhanced 
the value of an article beyond the ordinary canying charge. The 
merchants who put their ^oods in cold storage are satisfied with a 
very small return on their mvestment. There is absolutely no com- 
petition among the fish interests, and each man, each dealer, who 
puts his fish in does so as a matter of private speculation and to take 
care of the trade who look to him for a supplj[. 

The Chairman. You say there is no competition among fish dealers 1 

Mr. Prankard. No, sir; I meant to say there is no combination. 

The Chairman. There is no combination? 

Mr. Prankard. There is no combination. 

The Chairman. But there is competition? 

Mr. Prankard. There is extreme competition. 

Mr. Field. I would hke to bring out, Senator, the profit atwhicb 
fish are turned over to the wholesalers in the citv of New York. I 
would say that the competition makes it practically an auction busi- 
ness, and the average profit on a pound of fish in the wholesale market 
is only a fraction of a cent 

Mr. Prankard. And in some cases you can not find any profit 
whatever. If there is any business which has free competition all 
over the United States, it is this same fish business. 

The Chairman. Will fish stand restoring to cold storage after 
they have once been taken out ? 

Mr. Prankard. It is not advisable; not if they are salted. 

The Chairman. Well, is it done; I don't moan done by your 
concerns, but is it done by the smaller dealers ? 

Mr. Prankard. It is not done to my knowledge; I do not beheve 
it is anywhere; fish having been once thawed out are generally 
sold. 

The Chairman. You say ^^gonerally." Now, it is the use of terms 
like that sometimes that causes many arguments. Make that a 
definite statement, whether they are or are not ? 

Mr. Prankard. To the best of my belief, I believe they are always 
sold, and I do not think there are any fish that, having once been 
thawed out, are refrozen and held in cold storage. In an experinece 

foing over a great many years, I never came across a case of that 
ind. 
The Chairman. Now, I think we have the fish question pretty 
well covered. 

Mr. Field. I would like to add one thing on that point you spoke 
of that has come under my observation. For a good many years 
the fish dealers have been trying to make arrangements for a cooled 
room in the wholesale market so that when they bring the frozen 
fish from the freezer they can keep them practically in a condition 
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of cold storage, so that they can handle more fish. As it is now, they 
only bring out of cold storage what they are sure to sell. The result 
of it is that they are always under the demand, and if they had cold 
storage right at the point of handling the fish they would bring a 

treat many more from cold storage, and handle a great many more; 
ut they never bring any more than they are sure they will sell. 

Mr. Pbankard. I would like to bring out this fact, which I do not 
think has been yet touched upon : In Canada the government encour- 
ages the erection of fish-freezing plants. I am quite sure that the^ 
gay a bonus of a considerable amount upon ever^ ton of fish that is 
*ozen in those fish freezers. I think tne principle behind it is to 
encourage the erection of these freezers for the purpose of getting 
frozen bait for the use of the fishermen, but at the same time there 
are more or less food fish frozen in these freezers. 

The Ghaibman. You freeze fish for bait, too, don't you ? 

Mr. Peankard. Yes, sir. 

The Chairmak. On a large scale ? 

Mr. Pbankabd. Not on a very large scale in New York City; but it 
is done on quite a large scale at Provincetown. 

In my opinion, if tnis bill is enacted into law you will work an 
extreme hardship not only upon the dealer, but upon the consumer 
of fish. 

The Chairman. You have spoken of inconvenience, but this is the 
first time you have spoken or hardship. Wherein would it work a 
hardslup upon those you mention ? 

Mr. Prankard. The consumer would have to pay a higher price 
for his fish. 

The Chairman. But you say you are doing everything now that 
this bill provides you shall do. Why would it cost anybody more if 
that is the case ? 

Mr. Prankard. If we were to know that at the end of the year any 
fish that we had carried over and had not sold had to be thrown 
awav 

The Chairman. I understood you to say that nine months was the 
limit. 

Mr. Prankard. At the same time I told you that there had been 
cases when fish had been carried over into another year and these 
fish were perfectly good and edible. 

The Chairman. 1 asked you about the quantity, and you said 
there was no considerable quantity. Is the Quantity^ of sufficient 
importance to represent a question of profit ana loss with you ? 

Mr. Prankard. I do not believe that it has been, but there may 
come times when it will. I think food fishes are becoming scarcer, 
and I think it might be quite a factor at some time in the future. 

The Chairman. But not now ? 

Mr. Prankard. I do not think it is a very large factor now. 

The Chairman. While we are legislating for the future we have to 
take present conditions as a basis because we can not know what 
conditions will be in the future. 

Mr. Prankard. That is a fact, Senator, and the consumption of 
fish is on the increase, possibly owing to the increase of population, 
and the supply of fish is not increasing. 

The Chairman. I do not know how closely you keep in touch with 
that question, but the statistics show that the supply is increasing. 
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The Government has established fish hatcheries in most of the States, 
and the Government sends out many millions of fish in each year. 
We keep our streams in the West restocked, and there is probably 
more fisn in them now than there ever was before. 

Mr. Field. But you can not stock the ocean. 

The Chairman. We stocked the Pacific Ocean with shad by put- 
ting a few shad into the Sacramento River a few years ago. 

Mr. Praneard. In opposition to that, Senator, it is within my 
recollection when shad were produced in very large quantities in the 
Hudson River. I have seen them brought in and sold at the slips by 
the boat load and at a price as low as 10 cents apiece. That is a 
matter of ten or fiUfteen years ago, and until the last two years Hudson 
River shad, while not extinct, were very, very scarce. They have 
come on again in the last year or two. 

The Chairman. That is generally true of all fish. There come 
periods in all streams when they seem to go away and come back 
again. 

Mr. Prankard. Because they are mostly caught out. I believe 
the efforts of the Government are mostly to increase the supply of 
trout and p^ame fish. They work along those lines more extensively 
than in other ways. The staple fish in the New York market are 
not as plentiful as they were a few years ago. That is from my own 
knowledge. 

The Chairman. That is, ocean fish ? 

Mr. Prankard. Yes, sir; ocean fish. 

The Chairman. Do you still catch bluefish down Bamegat way ? 

Mr. Prankard. Yes, sir; they are caught down off the coast of 
North Carolina, and from there possibly up to Block Island. That 
is the range of the feeding grouna of bluefish. 

The Chairman. Do they come in the streams at all ? 

Mr. Prankard. No, sir. 

The Chairman. Never enter the streams ? 

Mr. Prankard. Never; except what we call snappers, and they 
are young bluefish. 

The Chairman. They could be propagated near the mouths of 
streams debouching into the ocean, as a practical proposition, could 
they not ? 

Mr, Prankard. I think the bluefish could not be propagated. 
They are a wild, fierce, ravenous fish; and I do not think they would 
stand stripping. I do not know about that; it is only my opinion. 

Mr. Field. Is is not true also, Mr. Prankard, that the supply of 
halibut and salmon on the Atlantic coast is decreasing very rapidly? 

Mr. Prankard. There is a very light supply of salmon on the 
Atlantic coast. 

The Chairman. It always was so, was it not ? 

Mr. Prankard. Years ago there was more produced than now. 

The Chairman. Do you think that was in proportion to the fish, 
or is it not simply apparent, because there are less people using them ? 

Mr. Prankard. I perhaps am not so thoroughly conversant with 
the sources of supply to be able to say much about it. It occurs to 
me that I see less in the market now than I did ten or fifteen years 
ago. 

The Chairman. The Atlantic salmon is very different from the 
Pacific coast salmon in its habits ? 

S. Kept 1272, «!-« 18 
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Mr. FcBLD. It is a much superior fish to the Pacific sabuon. 

The Chairman. Is a much superior fish to the Pacific sahnon ? 

Mr. Field. Yes. 

The Chairman. You would lose on a popular vote on that question. 
There is nothing equal to the Chinook salmon, in my judgment. 

Now, as far as tne fish matter is concerned, when we have these 
tables that are to be furnished, we will close the hearings as to fish. 
There will be some changes made in this bill. It will be redrawn to 
fit the testimony and the facts as we find them. We are ^oig to try 
to insure to the .people a decent fish food. That is all. n e are not 
^fighting anybody; but we are going to try to make it impossible for 
Ajomx to impose upon the people. 

Mr. Field. The only way to accomplish that is by the inspection of 
Xhe condition of the cold-storage warehouses. 

The Chairman. We have heard you very fully on that cjuestion. 
I. do not judt know what the whole committee will conclude in regard 
to it, but that will have further consideration. I am going to have 
l^his testimony analyzed now so that we can have a report. 

(Senator Heybum submitted the following letter from Mr. Frank 

B, Ma^k, giving data asked for by the committee at a previous 

heanng.) ' 

The Fbankun Engin ebbing Compaky, 

34s Broadway, New York, June 10, 1910, 
Bon. W. B. Hbyburn, 

Chairman Committee on Manufactures, ' 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: During the stonwe soason of 1909 and 1910 there were stored in the five 
cold^tora^ houaee located in New York, Detroit^ Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis, 
the combined capacity of which is approximately 5,000,()00 cubic feet. 300,000 cases 
of eg^ for the season oeginning April 1, 1909, to January 1, 1910, ana all eggs were 
practically consumed and out of storage by February 1, 1910. 

Twenty-two million pounds of butter received about June 1, 1909» and practically 
all out of ston^ by May 1. 1910. 

Fifteen million pounds 01 poultry taken in beginnii^ about August 1, 1909, and all 
out of storage but a very little at this date. 

Approximately 6,000,000 pounds of meat stored during last fall and winter and out 
o! storage now. 

Fourteen million pounds of fish stored during the season beginning September 1, 
JL909, and practicaUy all out of storaoe by Aprill, 1910. 

These ouantitiee are approximately the same as for the season of 1908 and 1909, 
-and very little if any of the commodities were carried in storage for longer than one 
year.^ 

'The goods are forced into the market to make way for the new crop, which is cheaper 
<han the past season's crop when storage charges are added, and under no ordinary 
conditions would it be profitable to carry any of the commoditiee above mentioned 
beyond the original season in which they were stored. 

Sometimes it happens 'that butter and fish have been carried for a longer period, 
«ay twelve months, out. even. so it has been without harm. 

with meat and poultry shrinkage which reduces its weight is so feared by the cus- 
tomers it is always taken out within the limits of the season. 

I would be glad to give you any further information possible, and the cold-storage 
houses are always open for inspection. . 

Ypurs, truly, F. D. Mack. 
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The Chairman. No appropriation having been made for the 
expenses of procuring testimonv in regard to this subject, the com- 
nuttee is somewhat embarrassed by its inabiUty to secure a certain 
class of expert and other testimonjr which would contribute much to 
the completeness of the investigation. The committee made many 
requests that parties should testify voluntarily and without expense, 
but were not always able to secure such service. The following letter 
wiU illustrate the general position of those who declined to furnish 
testimony without having expenses and fees paid : 

Laboratories of Patholoot and Bactbrioloot, 

Jtney City, N. J., April fS, 1910, 
Hon. W. B. Hbtburn, 

UmUd States SenaU, Washington, D. C} 

Mt Dkar Senator Hbtburn: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram 
of the 27th instant asking me to appear before the Committee on MannfEU^turee and 

£*ve my views relative to time limits of cold storage of foods. My work in this line 
IS been principally in resard to poultry, which results I have already given before 
our Hudson County (N. J.) grand jury. 

As this is expert work, ma^ I ask you if your committee allows fees and incidental 
expenses to a witness appearing before you in such capacity, for at this time my work 
would suffer much by my absence, and without reimbursement I can hardly anord to 
leave town. 

Very truly, Geo. E. McLaughlin, M. D. 



BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE. 



The Committee on Manufactures, having heretofore authorized the 
chairman to proceed as a subcommittee to receive and hear further 
testimony and statements pertaining to the bill under consideration 
and report the same to a subsequent meeting of the committee, the 
chairman as said subcommittee did, on the 7tn of Julv, 1910, proceed 
to the city of Chicago for the purpose of making further inquiry into 
the manner and methods of cold storage, and to there meet and con- 
fer with representatives of a number of the larger independent con- 
cerns, and also with the representative of what is known as the 
packers, or private cold-storage men. At this time arrangements 
were made for procuring statements from several concerns in regard 
to the details or cold storage and to arrange for further meetings. 

The chairman, as such subconmiittee, returned to Chicago for the 
purpose of further investigation and consideration of the question 
on file 9th day of September, 1910, and again held further conference 
with the representatives of several cold-storage concerns and arran^d 
for further meetings about the 18th of September, and at that time 
the chairman, by appointment, commenced a series of hearings of 
those engaged in and representing cold-storage matters, not only in 
Chicago, but at Mississippi, Missouri River, and other points. These 
conferences continued throughout a period of about three weeks, 
daring which time a large amount of information was obtained, 
ana^ pursuant to arrangements made at the several conferences, the 
cnairman obtained much further valuable information and data, 
which 19 herein introduced, as follows: 

Mr. W. F. Burrows, representing Libby, McNeill & libby. Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, HI., has contributed certain data in connec- 
tion with the consideration of the question of cold storage and has 
made certain su^estions which are worthy of the consideration of 
the committee. JEis communications are as follows: 

(Letter from Louis F. Swift to W. F. Buirowi.] 

ChicaoOi October J, 1910, 
Mr. W. F. Burrows, 

(Libby, McNeill & LIbbt), 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Dear Sir: Referring to the cold storage questioii, I read the following items to 
Senator Heybum, and told him that the packers as a whole, I was sure, would favor 
them, but tiiat I was only speaking authoritatively for Swift & Co.: 

1. We do not object to Federal inspection of our cold-storage house as to sanitary 
condition of the premises or of the goods received and stored therein. 

2. We would favor a time limit for cold-storage products and, as far aa our company 
is concerned, could confine ourselves nicely to 12 months. 

3. We consider the following products may be carried for the period mentioned 
without deterioration in a moaem cold-stofage house: B^ggs, 11 months; butter, 
15 months; cheese, 18 months; poultry, 1 year: meats, 1 year. 

4. We would favor a provision that no cold-storage products when taken out and 
exhibited for sale shoula go back into stora^. 

6. We do not favor reporting daily receipts and withdrawalB,Ias it looks like an 
unnecessary expense. 

266 
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6. Aliio told him we are thoroughhr convinced it would be a serious error to attempt 
to date tiie goods, because, in the nrst place, it is impracticable. So much goods is 
shipped in bulk and so many different assortments go in one small box of, say, 50 
pounds, that it would be an endless expense and handicap to the business. Also 
when tne butcher goes to sell the goods you could not confine him to the original 
package, because there misht be an assortment of different kinds of goods that would 
have to nave different kinas of treatment in his store. 

We also feel quite sure that it would mislead the public, because some of our meats, 
when put away in the season of prime quality, would be better even though a month 
or two older in storage than fresh goods put away that were not of quite as good quality. 

I told Senator Heybum that I was in hopes he would see his way clear to get round 
this, and that we would have to protest on this to the last ditch. 

Senator Hevbum seems a very reasonable man of great business experience, and 
I think he will be very fair. 

Yoiurs, respectfully, Louis F. Swipt. 



(Memorandum by W. F. Barrows ooyerlng desirable points on oold-storage legislation as It relates to 

produce.] 

First. Every effort should be made with the farmers and producers to have them 
market and deliver their product in the best possible condition. 

Second. After the product has been receivea from the producer, to handle it quickly 
under the best possible conditions, getting it quickly into cold storage in prime 
condition. 

Products shipped long distances and offered for sale, or products which have been 
in cold storage and taken out and exposed for sale, should not be allowed to go into 
cold storage. 

Third. All cold-storage products should be sold during the natural consuming 
season and during the season when current production is uie lightest, and shall not 
be carried in storage for a period of over one year. 

Fourth. Dating of cold-storape products is not practicable owing to the great nimiber 
of individual pieces, which it is not practicable to date, and dating of each individual 
piece would be the only effective way to acquaint the consumer with the age of the 
product. Dating of certain cold-storage products would be misleading and not 
mdicative of the actual merit of the product. 

For instance, April eggs are best produced on account of very favorable weather 
conditions, and on account of their superior quality are marketed the latter part of the 
consuming season, viz: October, November, and December. May and June eggs are 
not of as good quality on account of unfavorable weather conditions, and are marketed 
in the early part of the cousuminp: peason, viz: Aup:ust and September. 

Butter produced in June is of the finest quality and is that which is marketed in 
Januarv' and February', while July butter is not so good and is generally marketed 
first. 

[Memorandum.] 

Believe it all right to bring out the point that cold storage is a leveler of prices, 
insuring a fair price to the producer on account of taking care of the surplus during 
the hea\'y production and fair prices to the consumer, as it enables the carrying of 
products from the season of plenty to the season of scarcity. 



Libby's Method for Havdlixg Cattle from September 15 to January 15. 

We receive the cattle about 48 hours after they are killed and the carcasses are cut 
up into different parts. 

The hind quarters include 4ho round, loin. iumj>, and flank. 

The iound is cut into three pieces und made into beef hams. 

The loin Is sometimes sold a.« it is, but a larfre proi)ortfon are stripped; that is, the 
tenderloins, boneless strips, and butts are cut off and sold separately. The bone is 
taken out of the rump. Th(^ flank is also trimmed. 

The fore quarters are cut into chucks, shoulder clods, shanks, ribs, and plates. 

The chucks are boned out and meat soUl for sausage or it is canned. 

The shank is mostly boned out and the boneless meat sold to the sausage makers 
or frozen to be sold later. 

A large majority of the ribs are boned out and made into rolls. 
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The plates are mostly boned out and the meat used for canning. 

The shoulder clod is taken off and sold. 

From about September 15 to January 15 we do our heavy cutting, that is we handle 
a large number ol cattle and it is impossible to sell all of our cuts, so we deb'ver to our 
different branches such cuts as they can sell fresh and the balance are packed imme- 
diat^lv, mostly into 100-pound boxes (although some loins and ribs are frozen sepa- 
rately), and they are put into a refrigerator car and shipped to our cold storage, in which 
they are frozen at a tow temperature and kept there until the^ are sold. 

After the Ist to the 15th of January cattle oecome scarce again and we can not buy 
sufficient to make cuts to supply our orders. We then commence to draw from our 
freezers, and continue to do so until we have a lai^er supply of cattle. 

You can appreciate that the longer we have to carry frozen meat the less net returns 
we get from it, as the storage charges and interest are accumulating all the time. 
Occasionally we have a year like during the last panic, when travel is not so heavy 
and people stop eating high-price cuts such as tenderloins, and it was necessary that 
year to carry a considerable portion of our tenderloins over 12 months, probably some 
of them 18 months, before we sold them. 

We would not object to having a law made forbidding any frozen meats to be carried 
over 15 months. 

We think we handle our frozen meats as well as possible and invite inspection. 

W. F. BURBOWB. 

After several conferences with representatives of the packing-house 
concerns in Chicago, 111., it was agreed between the subcommittee and 
Mfr. L. P. Swift, of Swift & Co., Chicago, that the committee should 
submit in writing a list of the questions regarding which they 
desired testimony and information. On October 1 ^our subcommit- 
tee received the following letter from Mr. h, F. Swift, on behalf of 

Swift & Co. : 

Swift & Co., 
Chicago, October 1, 1910, 
Hon. W. B. Hbtburn, 

Congress Hotel (Annex) , Chicago, III, 

Dbar Sib: Referring to conversation; I would be pleased to receive your list of 
questions at your early convenience that I may prepare the answers promptly. 
Yours, respectfully, 

L. F. Swift. 

Whereupon your subcommittee replied to the request of Mr. Swift 

as follows: 

Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, III., October 4, 1910. 
L. F. Swift, Esq., 

President Swift 6c Co., 

Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to our recent conversation relative to the production, stonwe, 
and condition of articles of food, I submit the inclosed list of questions which me- 
committee would be very much obliged to you if you would answer as fully as possible 
from any data which may be available to you. 

These auestions are not asked in a spirit of prying into your business but for the 
purpose 01 obtaining information which the committee deems essential in determining 
the merits of proposed legislation relative to cold storage and its effect upon the 
distribution of articles of food and the condition in which these articles of food reach 
the ultimate consumer during the various stages of business enterprise. 
Sincerely, yours, 

W. B. Heyburn. 

QUESTIONS m BE COLD STOBAaB. 

1. State separately the number of carcasses of beef, veal, mutton, and pork killed 
during each month and in the aggregate during the year ending June 30, 1910, and 
where the same were killed, giving also the aggregate auantitv by weight of each class. 

2. State what proportion of such meats were placea in cold storage, and the mini* 
mum, maximum, and average duration of such storage. 
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3. State if euch meats were transferred from the original stoiage to storage in other 
places, and state where and how long such products remained in cold storage in such 
otherjplaces. 

4. State the quantity of poultry by variety killed during the year ending June 20, 
1910, eivinff such figures by months and in the asgregsate. Also state quantity pur- 
chasea ana held in cold storage and time so hela and where. 

5. State quantity of butter purchased and held in cold storage during the year 
ending June 30, 1910, and where the same was held and for what period. 

6. State quantity of eggs purchased and held in cold storage dining the year ending 
June 30, 1910, ana where the same was held and for what period. 

7. State the quantity and kind of fruits purchased and held in cold stora^ for the 
year aiding June 30, 1910, and where the same were held and for what period. 

8. State quantity and kind of vegetables purchased and held in cold storage during 
the year ending June 30, 1910, and where the same were held and for what period. 

In giving the above facts please state them by months and in the aggregate. 

State experience as to the effect of cold storage upon the character and quality of 
articles in storage at different periods of storage. 

Please state the effect of cold storage upon all such articles stored as to their health- 
fulnesB and nutritive qualities. 

If you can give corresponding figures as to other concerns than your own the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures will very much appreciate such information. 

In reply to these questions, Swift & Co. responded^ on October 10> 
1910, as follows: 

SWIFT k CO. 

Answers to the various questions are as follows: 

1. The aggregate number of carcasses and weight of same is as follows: 



Head. 



W«lght 

(pounds). 



Cattte 

Sheep 2,606,120 105,41d;00l> 

CalveB I 488.420 60,8W,000« 

Hog8 



Total. 



1.286.082 70O,6IM,00» 

2,606,120 106,416,001)^ 

408.420 60,959,OODt 

3,821,567 620,551,000 



1.487,620,000 



(Details attached, statement A.) 

2. The proportion of the above meats placed in cold storage are as follows: 



Pounds. 



Beef 28,760,000 

Mutton 1,542,000 



Veal. 
Hogs. 



1,089,000 
13,317,000 



Total I 44,712,000 



Per c ent. 



4tV 
liV^ 

2tW 



(Details attached, statement B.) 

Duration. — The minimum time in storage is one week; maximum, 1 year to 15 
months; average, about 7 months. 

3. We ship frozen products East at times to store there, and the total length of time 
here and East is included in duration in answer to question 2. We never put goods 
back in freezer after being taken out for sale. 

4. The aggregate quantities of poultry for the year: Pounds. 

Killed 11,909,462^ 

Purchased dressed 7, 750, 167 

Total 19, 659, 629 

Placed in cold storage 11, 094, 26ft 

Per cent 56 iV 

(Details attached, statement C.) 

Minimum time in storage, 1 week; maximum, 15 months; average, 7 months. 
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5. The ameg&te Quantity of butter purchased, 7,279,930 pounds; the aggregate 
quantity h^ in cola storage, 4,009,324 pounds— 55 per cent. 

Minimum duration in storage, I week; maximum, 15 months; average, 7 months. 
(Details attached, statement D.) 

6. The a^regate quantity of eggs purchased, 12,634,873 dozen; the aggr^ate 
quantity held in cold storage, 7,155^318 dozen — 56 1^^ per cent. 

Minimum duration in storage, 1 week; maximum, 15 months; average, 7 months. 
(Details attached, statement E.) 

7. We do not handle fruit. 

8. We do not handle vegetables. 

We believe goods frozen are not injured in the least and are nearly as good as fresh 
up to one year. We consider them just as healthful and nutritive when put in freezer 
wnen fresh. The large packers put only fresh goods in freezer. 



Slaughtering by Swift & Co, ai Chicago, nx western plants, Jersey City, Harrison, and 

East Side, New York. 



1909. 

July 

August , 

September... 

Ootober , 

Noyember... 
December.... 

1910. 

January 

Ji'ebTuary 

March 

AprU 

y&y 

Juoe 



Beef. 



Veal. 



Number 
of head. 



90,129 
99,836 
147,666 
136,604 
117,867 
124,992 



96,678 
81,67(1 

106,801 
79,827 
85,995 

118,621 



1,286,062 



Drened 

weight ' Number 
hi IfiOO , of head, 
pounds. ! 



50,281 
54,758 
78,603 
70,720 
60,665 
66,154 



63,136 
45,9n 
60,267 
46,619 
48,502 
66,038 



40,943 
88,127 
57,909 
52,771 
35,816 
80,678 



27,445 
22,473 
88,426 
39,163 
45,159 
60,510 



700,694 I 408,420 



Dressed 

weight 

hi 1,000 

pounds. 



4,616 
4,804 
8,259 
7,502 
5,124 
5,866 



3,788 
2,687 
4,174 
3,620 
4,209 
6,230 



60,959 



Mutton. 



Number 
of head. 



194,460 
206,250 
309,470 
278,731 
211,036 
238,254 



191,463 
185,936 
188,382 
156,170 
185,140 
250,929 



Dressed 
welriit 

fail^ 
pounds. 



7,436 

7,970 

12,085 

11,063 

8,803 

10,039 



7,969 
7,646 
7,777 
6,339 
7,778 
10,601 



2,606,120 105,416 



Hogs. 



Number 
of head. 



220,634 
203,633 
322,300 
323,604 
343,145 
432,350 



336,234 
326,937 
333,058 
249,421 
302.304 
428,029 



3,821,567 



weight 
hi 1,000 
pounds. 



36,206 
33,288 
40,083 
47,708 
61,673 
65,231 



50,577 
53,100 
56,000 
43,667 
55,021 
80,153 



620,551 



Meats placed in storage by Sv;\ft de Co. 



1909. 

July 

August 

September, 

October 

November. 
December.. 

1910. 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Bee 


If. 
Per cent. 


Vc 
Weight. 


Per cent. 


Mut 

• 

Weight. 


ton 


Weight. 


Percent. 


Pounds. 




Pound*. 




Pound*. 




507,000 


1.2 


16,000 


0.4 


9,000 


0.1 


688,000 


1.3 


14,000 


.3 


104,000 


1.8 


3,138,000 


4.0 


232,000 


2.8 


397,000 


3.3 


6,838,000 


9.7 


318,000 


4.2 


650,000 


5.0 


6,140,000 


10.1 


266,000 


5.2 


199,000 


2.3 


4,578,000 


6.9 


43,000 


.7 


69,000 


.7 


1,014,000 


1.9 


6,000 


.2 


21,000 


.3 


886,000 


1.9 


6,000 


.2 


11,000 


.1 


1,648,000 


2.7 


109,000 


2.6 


12,000 


.1 


970,000 


2.1 


2,000 


2.1 


8,000 


.1 


1,210.000 


2.5 


31,000 


.7 


21,000 


.3 


1,053,000 


1.6 


51,000 


.8 


1^,000 


1.6 


28,760,000 


4.1 


1,093.000 


1.8 


1,542,000 


1.46 



Hogs. 



Weight. 



Poundt. 
549,000 
627,000 

1,143,000 

1,000,000 
786,000 

1,515,000 



Percent. 



1.5 
1.6 
2.4 
2.1 
1.6 
2.3 



1,218,000 


2.4 


712,000 


1.3 


1.834,000 


3.3 


969,000 


2.2 


938,000 


1.7 


2,096,000 


2.6 



13,317,000 



2.14 
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Poultry purchased dtened, hilled^ and proportion placed in storage, It months ending 

June SO, 1910. 



1909. 

July 

Aagost 

September 

October 

NoTember. 

December 

1910. 

Janoary 

Febnuiy 

Much 

April 

May 

Jane 



Purchased 
dressed. 



245,965 
182,445 
340,889 
447,064 
948,353 
2,458,618 



1,204,686 
403,449 
567,230 
513,517 
178,437 
250,515 



7,750,167 



EUled. 



428,616 
600,841 
1,060,942 
1,315,773 
1,763,290 
8,925,742 



978,224 
421,069 
287,549 
119,568 
311,891 
695,937 



11,909,462 



Total. 



674,581 
783,286 
1,401,831 
1,762,837 
2,711,643 
6,384,360 



2,182,909 
824,538 
854,779 
633,085 
490,328 
955,452 



19,659,629 



Putin 
storage. 



326,601 
397,016 
712,379 
814,417 
1,458,246 
3,270,851 



1,548,763 
483,250 
653,945 
624,425 
379,898 
434,475 



11,094,266 



Percent 

into 
storage. 



48.4 
5a7 
50.8 
46.2 
53.8 
61.2 



70.9 
66.6 
76.5 
98.7 
77.6 
44.4 



66.4 



Butter purchased and placed in storage, It months ending June SO, 1910. 



1909. 
July 

AUfHBt 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1910. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jime 



Purchased. 



Pounds. 
828,311 
772,740 
657,421 
438,105 
260,465 
300,266 



348,000 
306 909 
256; 185 
318,504 
828,279 
1,934,685 



Putin 
Storage. 



Povndt. 
393,812 
68,664 
172,573 
259,492 
176,623 
156,979 



241,828 

136, 151 

26,052 

47,688 

577, 107 

1,752,355 



7,279,930 i 4,009,324 



Per cent. 



47.6 
8.8 
26.2 
69.4 
67.7 
62.3 



69.6 
44.3 
10.3 
13.7 
69.6 
90.5 



55.1 



R 



Eggs purchased and placed in storage, 12 months ending June SO, 1910. 



July 

August 

September. 
October... 
NoTcmber. 
December. 



1909. 



Purchased. 



1910. 

January I 705,650 

February 325.235 

March i 1,870,402 

April •, I 3,670,624 

May , 1,878,910 

June I 1 . 877 . 326 



12,634,873 



Putin 
storage. 



Dozen. 


Dozen. 


492,487 


36,592 


459.476 


2,913 


549,579 


60,070 


177,356 


26,635 


99,303 


20,863 


528,525 


145,600 



62,299 

27,810 

692,236 

3,040,697 

1,376,792 

1,662,811 



7,155,318 



Per cent. 



74.1 
.6 
10.9 
16.0 
21.0 
27,6 



8.8 
8.2 
39.1 
84.5 
73.2 
80.8 



56.8 
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SULZBEBGEB ft SOHS CO. 

On November 29 questions in writing covering in general the same 
ground as those propounded to Swift & Co. were suomitted bv your 
subcommittee to Sulzberger & Sons Co.^ Chicago, HI,, and on Decern* 
ber 30, 1910, your subconmiittee received the following letter and 
statement: 

Chxcaqo, December SO, 1910. 
W. B. Hbyburn, 

Chairman Committee on ManufactureSy 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: AnBwering yours of November 29, with which you inclosed a number 
of questions which jrou would like answered, beg to advise as follows: 

We inclose herewith an itemized statement of our killing at New York^ Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Portland, for the year ending June 30, 1910, showing all weights, etc., 
which you request. 

2. This statement also shows the proportion of meate placed in cold storage. The 
length of time these remain would depend entirely upon the market. Beef is usually 
placed in cold storage in the fall, when the grass cattle come in and beef is cheap, and 
IS taken out during the winter and spring months when none of this class of cattle is 
available. In any case, it would be taken from the freezer before the next fall, or 
grass-cattle season. 

Pork products are very seldom held in free*zer for any great length of time. Sixty 
to 90 days would probably be a maximum. 

3. It IS seldom, if ever that meats are transferred from one cold storage to another,, 
except where meats are nrst frozen at the plant and sent to some other cold storage on 
accoimt of lack of sufficient room at the plant to carry the volume required. If this 
is done, the frozen product is placed in cars and delivered to the other storage in a 
frozen condition. In no case is it allowed to thaw before re-storing. 

4. We kill no poultry of any kind, nor do we purchase or handle this product. 

5. We do not purchase or deal in butter. 

6. We do not nandle eggp. 

7. We do not handle fruits of any kind. 

8. We do not handle vegetables of any kind. 

Our experience as to the e£fect of cold storage upon the character or quality of mesto 
at different periods of storage is that the change in the quality i» little, if any, furUier 
than to cause some evaporation of the moisture on the surface, and, to avoid this, 
small pieces are usually put in boxes so that the moisture evaporation will then be at 
a minimum. This, of course, varies somewhat with the length of time carried in cold 
stora^. Evaporation, however, after the meats have become solid is veiy little. 

With the above exception, we do not see where the healthful or nutritive qualities 
are affected in any way by freezing. 

We are not in a position to give you figures or experience of others, as we are not 
conversant with them. If, however, you have any further specific questions you 
would care to ask us, we will be very pleased to give you any information that we have 
or can get. 

Yours, truly, Sulzbbbgbr & Sons Co., 

Per C. W. Patton. 

[Statement from Sulsberger A Sons Co.] 
Detail of killing at Sulzberger & Sons Co.*s plants for the year ending June SO, 1910. 

CATTLE. 



New York. 



Date. 



Num. 
ber. 



Weight. 



1900. 

July ' 8,861 

August 10.818 

September ' 12,276 

October , 10,543 

November ; 8, 505 

December , 13,155, 



Pouni9. 

6,409,140 

7,843,050 

8,961.480 

7,590,960 

5.783,400 

9,208,500 



Chicago. 



Kansas City. 



Num- 
ber. 



23,030< 
23,890! 
33,439, 
29,757 
26,460. 
32,203, 



Weight. Njnn. 



Pounds. ' 
14,850,148* 
15,029,516! 
20,610,457 
17,663,100, 
15,107,265; 
18,628,322; 



14,564 

18,056 
27,505 
24,587 
21.108 
21.883 



Weight. 



Pounds. 
8,290,266 
9,876,246 
14,545,165 
12,507,935 
10,918.445 
12.537,618 




Q0& 

486 
717 
621 
673 
796 



Pound*. 
251,781 
248,828 
376,818 
356,320 
307,668 
438,337 



Total. 



46,775 
53,250 
74,087 
66,608 
56y646 
68.037 



WelghC 



Pounds. 
20,807.385 
32,007, MO 
44,403,090 
38,107,316 
33,116.778 
40,812.777 
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Detail of killing at Sulzberger & Soru Co. *8 plants for the year ending June SOy 1910— Con. 

CATTL E— Continued . 





New York. 


Chicago. 


Kanaas City. 


Portland. 


Total. 


Dmte. 


Num- 
ber. 

10,507 
10.389 
13,316 


Weight. 


Num- 
ber. 

27,651 
24,066 
27.976 


Weight 


Num- 
ber. 


Weight 

10,606,187 

9,321,471 

10.915.421 


Num- 
ber. 

829 
727 
813 


Weight. 

367,014 
422,731 
501.773 


Num- 
ber. 

67,161 
61,663 
60,485 


Weight 


1910. 

January 

February 

Marrli 


7,407,436 
7,428,135 
0. 654. 100 


16,306,758 
14,317,793 
lfi.623.3G3 


18,464 
16,881 
18.380 


34,677,394 
31,490,130 
37.594.657 


April 


10,056 7.290,600 24, 167 1 16,103,102 14,691, 8,646,446 
10,746 7,736,400 23.663 14,790,853; 16,162 9,474,026 
12,881 9.274,320' 27,704 16.908.541i 21.241' 11.931.946 


662 413.650 


49.5561 31.452.797 


May 


693 
772 


347.250: 51.153 32.357.528 


Jime 


407,361 


62.598 38.522.168 






' 1 ' 


' 






Total.... 


131, 8S2 94, 667, 520 324, 486196, 838, 218 232, 632 128, 666, 170 

1 1 


7,26814,073,211 


696,849 424,620,439 



CALVES. 



1909. 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

NoYonber. 
December.. 

1910. 

January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total 



2,648 
2,073 
2,366 
1,700 
1,382 
1,660 



1,091 
1,182 
1,012 
3,604 
3,912 
4,418 



26.848 



267,348 
232,176 
264,992 
193,800 
168,930 
190,930 



112,37ff 
118,2001 
204,526i 
316,360 
367.728 
441.800 



2,868,162 



3,143 
4,088 
4,631 
3,367 
2,414 
3,071 



2 431 
2,403 
4,964 
8.704 
8,498 
6.684 



271,347 
430.112 
611,764 
362,693 
240,643 
316,796 



262,178 
236,262 
433,920 
666,106 
701,646 
678,665 



1,005 
2,451 
3,233 
1,604 
1,246 
1,078 



411 
468 
795 
374 
452 
964 



189,176 
313,168 
432,810 
197,642 
171,164 
167,469 



71,479 
83.396 

123,038 
61,409 
67,221 

131,023 



83 

84 

246 

130 

22 



23 
9 

8 

14 

14 

164 



64,188 6,000,923 14,661 1,998.863| 667 



12.507 
12,384 
42,763 
20,126 
3,630 



3,680 
2,278 
1,413 
2,288 
1,746 
23,612 



106,091 



7,379 
8,606 
10,376 
6,691 
6,064 
6,809 



3,096 

4.0S2 

6,779 

12,696 

12,876 

12,120 



96,394 



730,377 
987,830 
1,262,319 
774,160 
674,367 
665,184 



439,610 

439,126 

762,896 

1,046,165 

1.138,241 

1.174,900 



9.084.164 



SHEEP. 



1909. 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. . 
December. . 

1910. 

January 

Febrmury... 

Maich. 

AprO 

May 

June 

TotaL 



17,239 
16,586 
19,418 
17,223 
20,462 
24,416 



19,650 
17,060 
16,675 
16,953 
16,252 
22,690 



220,363 



I 



638,843 
669,206 
718,466 
664,474 
777,176 
962,185 



36,173 
41,883 
49,716 
40,568 
40,441 
49,370 



786,000 37,507 

682,400 25.854 

606,425 25,751' 

664.073 24,617 

625,332 27,736 

858,420 29,371; 



1,424,146 
1,704,761' 
1,973,985; 
1,676,414, 
1,639,213' 
2,009,718 



1,524,185 
1,053.672 
1,084,6111 
1,033,058 
1,172,329 
1,196.600 



8,998 
10,657 
19,671 
18,272 
10,622 
11,045 



15,765 
18,428 
16,415 
12,529 
11,108 
11,959 



330,136 
381,176 
770,388 
603,086' 
386,839 
417,381 



594,971 
703,901 
629,995 
466,466 
417,268 
476,001 



1,448 
1,364 
1,390 
1,252 
1,063 
1,099 



1,079 

997 

808, 

694 

1,092, 

1,500| 



67,389 
63,812 
66,389 
62,421 
40,263! 
49,861, 



46,643 
41,2811 
38,600 
29,672 
46.759i 
56,525 



63,858 
60,440 
00,1961 
77,306 
72,668 
86,929 



74,001' 
62,339' 
68,649 
53,793 
56,188 
65.4201 



2,460,614 
2,690,044 
3,619, 22ft 
3,076,394 
2,843,481 
3,429,146 



2,961,799 
2,481,264 
2,369,631 
2,183,260 
2,260,688 
2,686,646 



8,613,090428,977 17,491,692165,469 0,267,60612,524 616,184,828,586 32,839,993 



HOGS. 



1909. 

July I ' 31,233 

August , 1 27,083 

September ' ' 32,602 

October 30,656 

November  45,225 

December 67,428 



1910. 
January.. 
February. 
March.... 

April 

May 

June 



57,833 
5(».022 
43,797 
32, WH) 
39.810 
52. 010 



5,171,103 
4.789,446 
5,694,850 
5, 122. 725 
7,552,740 
11,411,152 



9,716,232 

9,818.520 
7,02:i.r>«i9 
5,010,71)8 
6,735,818 
8.«J80.372 



Total...., 517, 305 87. 939, 437 



19,476 
19,099 
28,731 
30,757 
39,503 
45,350 



42.284 
43.185 
38,457 
2.3, 457 
34,654 
40,104 



2.633.329 
2,560,979 
4,326,964 
4,056,497 
5.411,854 
6.414,576 



5,956,452 
6, 2.^)3. 025 
5.680.210 
3,450.260 
5.109,797 
5,483,040 



294 
296 
287 
320 
426 
458 



400 
525 
403 
208 
330 
432 



35,989; 
43,398 
38,034 
46,823 
64,936 



51,103 

46. 478, 
61,620 
61,733 
85.154 



72,671113,236 



59,5.34 
79.937 
59,029 
43.988, 
47,590' 
59,330 



100,5171 
99.732 
82,657 
56,685 
74. 694 
93, 152! 



7,840,421 
7,393,82a 

10,069,846 
9,226,046 

13,029,536 

1 i , o9o, oaV 



15,732,218 
16,152,088 
13,363.514 
9,111,046 
11,893,211 
14,229,354 



404.937 57.338,195 4,119 605,048 926,701145,929,503 
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TO FREEZERS. 

Beef: Founds. 

Chicago 8,207,110 

Kansas City 4,442,005 

If atton: Chicago 126,aXI 

Hogs: 

Chicago 863,460 

Kansas City 1,012,027 

Per cent of production : Pw cent. 

Beef 1.816 

Mutton 886 

H05B 1.286 



G. H. HAMMOVD GO. 

On November 29 your subcommittee submitted to the G. H. Ham- 
mond Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111., written questions fully 
covering the questions propounded to Swift & Co., ana on December 
15, 1910, the roUowing reply and statement was received: 



Mr. W. B. Hetburn. 



Chigaoo, Dwember IS, 1910. 



Chairman Committee on Manufactures, 

Washinffton, D, C, 

My Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of November 29 with 
Kference to cold-storage busineBS, and I am having statement made up and will 
endeavor to answer your questions with the very best of our ability, and will for- 
ward on to you at an early date 

Yours, respectfully, The G. H. Hjlmhond Co. 

S. V. Patterson, 

Vice President, 



CmcAGO, December t8, 1910, 
Hon. W. B. Hbtburk, 

Chaiirman (Committee on Manvfaetures, WaskingUm, D, C. 

Dear Sir: In accordance with your favor of November 29, we hand you herewith 
reply to questions in regard to cola storage: 
1. Following is a statement of stock kuled, year ending June 30, 1910: 



Cattle. 



Num- 
ber. 



1009. 

July ' 17,374 

August ' 17,442 

September ' 21,786 



October 

Noyember 

Deoember. 



20,427 
10,121 
21,886 



1010. 

January 18,034 

February i 16,078 

March I 19,638 

April 15,262 

May ' 14,941 

June I 20,392 



Weight. 



Poundi. 
10,872,072 
10,779,150 
13,839,028 
12,254,189 
11,438,734 
13,007,763 



10,610,127 
9,020,360 

11.158,345 
9,356,578 
9,030,457 

12,050,349 



Num- 
ber. 



Sheep. 
Weight 



52,975 
47,000 
50,172 
35,075 
42,917 
50| vv4 



32,894 
22,873 
20,335 
21,404 
24,284 
51,281 



Pounds. 

1,982,893 

1,833,728 

1,932,043 

1,433,695 

1,769,545 

2,121,812 



1,400,231 

942,166 

899,381 

930,252 

1,059,673 

2,057.370 



Num- 
ber. 



Hogs. 

I 

I Weight 



26,544 
26,428 
34,407 
32,517 
31,974 
41,657 



29.904 
23,879 
28,330 
18,639 
23,350 
29,245 



PoundM, 

5.006,224 

4,942,280 

6,812,920 

6,124,352 

5,709,344 

7,170,480 



5,147,313 
4,334,339 
5,200,621 
3,430,601 
4,368,776 
5,540,789 



Total !222,281 |133,417,152 452,204 , 18,352,789 |346,872 , 63,787,939 



Calves. 



Weight 



Pounds. 
94,249 
111,719 
190,255 
202,889 
111,822 
U9,011 



65,945 
74,368 
111,804 
115,245 
124,138 
158,410 



1,479,855 
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2. The following of the above meats were placed in cold storage: 



Weight. 



I Pounda. 

Beef. 7,337.973 

Mutton 366,587 

Calves 145,476 

Pork ' 201,362 

I 



Peroent- 
age. 



5.6 
2 

9.82 
.31 



The minimum time in storage was three days; maximum, eight months; average^ 
three months. 

3. Meats taken from storage for sale are not put back in freezer again. 

4. We do not handle poultry. 

5. We purchased 204,647 pounds butter. Same was placed in cold storage in Chi- 
cago in the months of November and December, 1909, and the last of this was taken 
out of storage in March, 1910. The minimum time in storage, three days; maximum,, 
four months; average, two months. 

6. We do not handle egg^s. 

7. We do not handle fruit. 

8. We do not handle vegetables. 

In our opinion meats frozen are not injured in the least as to their healthful and 
nutritive qualities. We consider a year to 15 months a reasonable time to hold meat» 
in freezer, if strictly fresh when frozen. 

Yours, respectfully, The G. H. Haumond Go. 

S. B. Patterson, Vice President. 



On November 29 the chairman of your subcommittee submitted to- 
a prominent packer of Chicago. HI., a request for information covered 
by the questions submitted to Swift & Co., and on December 21, 1910^ 
received the following letter and statement: 

Chicago, IlL, December 21, 1910. 
Senator W. B. Hbtburn, 

Chairman Committee on Manufactures, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: 1 beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 29th ultimo, sub- 
mitting a list of questions covering certain products handled in connection with 
cold storage. The information contained herewith is taken from our books and you 
may rely on same being correct. 

First question. We killed stock during the year ended June 30, 1910, as follows: 

HOQS. 



Number. I Weight. 



Chicago, m ' 1,083,599 

Kansas City, Kans 608,720 

Soath Omaha, Nebr i 497,699 

Sioux aty, Iowa 406,962 

East St. Louis, 111 379, 649 

North Fort Worth, Tex 347,580 



Poundt. 

178,793,835 
91,306,000 
82,601,434 
69,183,540 
55,049,106 
39,971,700 



CATTLE. 



Chicago, Dl 

Kansas City, Kans 

South Omaha, Nebr.... 

Sioux City, Iowa. 

East St. Louis, 111 

North Fort Worth, Tex 



346,958 
263,054 
182,642 
74,839 
178, 187 
255,785 



201,236,640 

128,896,460 

93,147,430 

38,167,890 

76,729,276 

116,108,260 
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SHEEP. 



Chloago,!]] 

KaDaas (^ty, Kans 

Soath Omalia, Nebr 

Sioux atv, Iowa. 

East St. Louis, lU 

North Fort Worth, Tex. 



Number. 



012,829 
257,073 
277,764 



139, 8i4 
40,121 



Weight. 



Pomnd$. 

10,040,247 
U,JB4S,6fi2 



5,0B4.S84 
1,725,203 



CALVES. 



Chicago, m 115,633 

Kansas City, Kans I 46,124 

Soath Omaha, Nebr 9,262 

Sioux Ci^, Iowa 2,386 

Bast St. Louis, 111 ! 32,020 

North Fort Worth, Tex I 96,286 



10,085,186 

7,370,840 

1,636,860 

410,210 

5,925,466 

15,40l5,7«O 



Second question. The quantity of meats put in our freezers duriqg the year ended 
June 30, 1910, was as follows: 



Chicago, lu 

Kansas City, Kans 

South Omaha, Nebr . . . 

SioaxGit7,Iowa 

East St. Louis, lU 

North Fort Worth, Tex 

Total 



Beef. 



Pounds. 
22,705,338 
8,756,027 
4,054,087 
1,236,561 
3,366,172 
6,428,615 



46,546,900 



Pork. 



Poundt. 
6,068,006 
2,434,868 
2,648,770 



2,8884M5 
l,S86ribO 
l,im»067 



16,608,756 



Mutton. 



Poundt. 
436,851 
01,877 
07,408 
1,^ 
90,686 
26,680 



746,343 



Veal. 



Pound*. 

561,630 

56,264 

0,780 

1,150 

),361 

336,716 



i: 



088,918 



RECEIVED FROM OUTSIDE. 



Chicago, in 

East St. Louis, HI 



4,220,170 
812,r 



1,570,704 



57,708 i 206,745 



Our minimum time of storage has been 24 hours, the maximum about 15 months, 
the average about 7 months. 

Third question. We occasionally make transfers from one packing-house freezer to 
another packing-house freezer of some classes of goods, either on account of inadequate 
freezer room or to facilitate the filling of orders to be shipped in mixed cars. The 
lei]^^ of time tcaoBferred stock from one packing house to another is held in storage 
is very short; when meats leave our packing house they are either sold at time of 
shipment or are shipped to be sold promptly at the ruling market price at time they 
reach destination. Our poUc]^ is not to i)ut any fresh meats in cold storage after 
shipments are made from paclan|g-house points. 

Fourth question. The quantities of poultry handled by us during the year ending 

June 30, 1910, aggregate 7,179,162 pounds, as foUovra: 

Pomidf. 

Turkeys 1,304,407 

Chickens 2,556,625 

Fowls 2,613,828 

Cocks 419,426 

Ducks 113,763 

Geese 171,113 

Minimum time in storage about 4 days; maximum about 16 months; average time 
in storage about 6 months. 
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Fifth question. The quantity of butter handled by us during the year ending June 
30, 1910, amegatea 10,395,716 pounds. Minimum time in storage about 4 days; 
maximum about 16 months; average time of storage about 6 months. 

The quantity of cheese handled during the same period was 5,641,708 poimds. 

Sixth question. We handled 372,550 cases of eggs during the year ending June 30, 
1910. Minimum time in storage about 4 days; maximum about 16 months; average 
time of storage about 6 months. 

Seventh question. We do not handle fresh fruits. 

Eighth question. We do not handle vegetables. 

I would sa^ in a general way that goods put in the freezers in gpod condition are 
not damaged in any way, in my opinion, and are just as good for all purposes as fresh 
goods up to 12 months. 

MOSSIS ft CO. 

On November 29 the same inquiries were made in writing by your 
subcommittee of Morris & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111., 
who on December 8 replied as follows and submitted the accompany- 
ing statement : 

Morris & Co., 
Chicago, December 8y 1910. 
Senator W. B. Heyuurn, 

Chairman Committee on Manu/acturrs, 

United States Senate, Washington. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your letter of Xoveniber 29 and mine of December 2, I am 
pleaHed to inclose herewith the information called for in your etatement accompanying 
your letter of the 29th ultimo. 

Trusting this ^-ill give you the information you require, and soliciting further 
inquiry fn>ni you in the event additional information is want-ed, I am, 
Yours, truly, 

Thos. E. Wilson. 

answers to question's in re cold storage. 

December 17, 1910. 

QuestionB Noe. 1 and 2. We are attaching a statement which gives the answer to 
the above two questions in detail. 

Question No. 3. We do not transfer any frozen meat from one storage to another. 

Question No. 4. We do not kill poultry. 

Question No. 5. Seventeen thousand tubs equals 60 per cent, all of which is stored 
for and used in the manufacture of butterine by us. Minimum time in storage, 10 days; 
maximum time in storage, 10 months; average, 5 months. 

Question No. 6. Twenty thousand cases equal 40 per cent. Minimum time in 
storage, 10 days (about); maximum time in storage, 9 months; average, 4} months. 

Question No. 7. We do not handle fruits. 

Question No. 8. We do not handle vegetables. 

Remarks. — We do not think the goods are injured in the least by bein^ held in 
storage in a frozen condition up to one and one-half years. We do not believe they 
are in any way injurious to health, always with the understanding that the meats 
are fresh and absolutely sound when put in freezer. Speaking for Morris & Co., we 
do not put anything in the freezer except that which is in absolutely A No. 1 condition. 
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Statement submitted by Morris dc Co.j Chicago, 

CATTLE. 



Month. 



190B. 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

NoTember. . 
December... 

1010. 

January 

February... 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

Total. 



KlUed. 



I 



Chicago. 



20,930 
20,015 
28,615 
31,S43 
30,677 
32,054 



21,842 
20,168 
20,728 
10,012 
16,765 
21,788 



286,237 



East St. 
Louis. 



16,680 
16,492 
22,322 
25,203 
23,851 
26,156 



16,320 
8,663 

10,031 
7,686 
9,502 

17,834 



200,730 



St. 
Joseph. 



6,525 
0,692 
12,288 
11,720 
11,668 
10,653 



8,486 
8,501 
6,748 
6,857 
5,428 
5,250 



101,007 



Kansas 
City. 



18,650 
10,067 
28,700 
32,768 
26,445 
21,655 



18,130 
11,106 
17,407 
13,685 
13,560 
16,716 



238,107 



TotaL 



62,803 
66,166 
01,034 
101,543 
02,541 
01,600 



64,778 
45,728 
54,014 
47,240 
45,345 
61,588 



Aver- 
wei^t 



Poundt. 
567 
536 
517 
488 
489 
486 



530 
668 

577 
621 
586 
523 



826,180 



530 



Total 
weU^t. 



Pounda. 
35,600,301 
35,464,076 
47,520,878 
40,552,084 
45,252,540 
44,517,600 



34.332,340 
26,073,504 
31,685,378 
20,836.040 
26,572,170 
32,210,524 



Amounl 

put in cold 

storage. 



Pound*. 

427,460 

302,000 

3,608,300 

8,507,000 

6,448,700 

10,035,300 



008,20l> 
836, 2a> 

501,000 
328,300 
066,300 
704,200 



438,087,244 



33,668.700 



Per cent in cold storage, 7.66. Time in storage, 10 days to 1} years; average, months. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 



1000. 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November.. 
December... 

1910. 

January 

Ttobruary... 

Marah 

AprU 

May 

June 

Total.. 



44,472 
42,310 
48,568 
51,207 
52,154 
50,401 



38,850 
29,036 
20,502 
83,786 
33,524 
85,001 



400,060 



23,513 
10,314 
13,011 
12,246 
11,302 
14,781 



14,865 
12,232 
7,308 
7,631 
16,125 
20,000 



183,218 



3,162 
6,225 
8,178 
7,014 
4,727 
8,030 



8,377 
11,306 
8,260 
5,715 
5,600 
8,501 



81,103 



8,417 
0,458 
17,845 
17,858 
10,420 
13,464 



17,456 
17,663 
15,136^ 
10,438 
14,098 
12,584 



164,845 



70,834 


40 


n,316 


30 


88,502 


41 


80,225 


44 


78,612 


42 


86,685 


43 


70,548 


42 


70,237 


46 


60,296 


44 


57,570 


42 


60,446 


40 


81,976 


80 


010,246 


42 



8,103,360 
3,015,324 
3,628,682 
3,025,800 
8,301,704 
3,727,465 



3,341,016 
3,160,665 
2,662,080 
2,417,040 
2,777,840 
8,107,064 



38,330,830 



36,000 
7,000 

16,20D 
213,700 
164,600 

05,300 



51,500 
56,100 
66,400 

283,700 
04,600 
31,700 



1,008,600 



Per cent in cold storage, 2.86. 

Thne in storage, 10 days to 1) years; average, months. 

CALVES. 



1000. 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November.. 
December. . . 

1010. 

January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total. 



4,171 
3,010 
4,814 
5,005 
3,742 
4,084 



3,854 
4,100 
7,012 
0,609 
10,823 
8,559 



70,742 



3,948 
3,554 
4,179 
5,490 
6,335 
6,775 



4,729 
1,787 
1,948 
665 
1,306 
2,662 



43,378 



723 
1,625 
2,116 
1,750 
1,225 
1,856 



1,009 
1,614 
1,738 
1,275 
1,375 
1,307 



18,213 



6,062 
4,947 
5,372 
6,252 
4,725 
4,065 



2,010 
1,919 
2,628 
1,498 
2,381 
3,601 



45,570 



14,024 


106 


14,045 


103 


16,481 


106 


18,587 


120 


16,027 


122 


16,780 


118 


12,202 


110 


0,420 


101 


14,226 


70 


13,107 


82 


15,885 


80 


16,210 


05 


177,903 


103 



1,681,044 
1,446,635 
1,730,505 
2,230,440 
1,055,204 
1,080,040 



1,342,220 
061,420 
1,123 854 
1,074,774 
1,270,800 
1,540,805 



18,228,731 



6,800 
12,600 
44,200 
46,400 

100,200 
104,300 



40,000 
17,000 
46,700 
30,300 
62,000 
46,000 



557,200 



Per cent in cold storage, 3.06. 

Time in storage, 10 days to 1| years; average, months. 
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Statement submitted by Morris & Co.^ Chicago — Continued. 

UOGS. 



Month. 



1900. 

July 

August 

September. . 

October 

November. . 
December. . . 

1910. 

January 

February... 

March 

AlHll 

May 

June 

Total. 



Killed. 



Aver- 



Chioago. 



East St. 
Louis. 



St. 
Joseph. 



Kansas 
City. 



T 



29,212 
23,019 
21,291 
29,071 
37,431 
48,180 

37,500 
30,045 
21,439 
23,254 
30,572 
36,600 



22,833 
12,119 
19,430 
29,083 
35,732 
40,420 

24,242 
27,443 
17,384 
17,630 
25,894 
37,148 



32,542 
23,065 
22,385 
29,931 
36,341 
42,822 

36,008 
2R,937 
23,7»i3 
24,889 
30,148 
30,277 



367.614 , 300,858 1 359.168 



18,886 
15,515 
21 ,739 
32,846 
40,413 
41,184 

31,412 
25,288 
22,126 
24,452 
29,914 
34,533 



338,308 



Total 



Total. wS&t.: ''''^^' 



103,473 
73,718 
84,845 
120,931 
149,917 
172,606 

129,222 
109.713 
84,712 
90,229 
116,528 
138,558 



Pounde} 
156 
164 
163 
154 
152 
149 

144 
149 
167 
162 
166 
172 



Poundt. 
16,141,788 
12,069,752 
13,829,735 
18,623,374 
22,787,384 
25,718,294 

18,607,968 
16,347,237 
13,299,784 
14,616,460 
19,343,648 
23,831,976 



1,374,448 ; 107 ,215,237,890 



Amount 

put in cold 

storage. 

Pounds. 
484,2t« 
90,Qq» 

49,lDll 
86»400 

^n 

138,800 
160,700 

36li6oS 



l,977,0di 



Per cent in cold storage, 0.92. 

Time in storage, 10 dajrs to 1} years; average, 9 months. 

THE CUDAET PACKING CO. 

Your subcommittee submitted the same questions to the Cudahy 
Packing Co., of South Omalia, Nebr., and received the following 
letter, under date of December 6, in response thereto: 

South Omaha, Nebr., December 6, 1910. 
Hon. W. B. IIkyburn, 

United States Senate ^ Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: Our accounting department and dreaeed-beef department have received 
your recent favor requesting certain particulars from U3 as regards cold storage of 
meatfl, etc., which you desire to consider in connection with the Lodge bill on cold 
storage and certain other i«imilar measures. 

We are now engaged in working up the figures, and as soon as possible will transmit 
same to you. 

May we trouble you to send to us a set of the pamphletfl containing the testiitiony 
already taken before your committee in its consideration of this bill? 

Also, as we understand the situation of this bill, the committee agrees that it should 
ba amended so as to define exactly what is meant by "cold storage." In other wordti, 
that manufacturing procei^^es which require a cold temperature — afl, for instance, the 
chilling room, where the animal heat is removed from fresh beef, or the sweet-pickle 
cellars, where pork is cured, and other similar packing-house processes — are not really 
within the terms of what you mean by "cold storage." 

So far as our company is concerned, the irreat bulk of our products are marketed 
very shortly after they have been finally finished, and a« to them the usual criticism 
of cold storage— i. e., that by it arbitrarily normal food supplies are withheld from the 
market and the prices thereby increased — do not apply. 

Any suggestions which you could consistently give us with reference to the above 
would assist us somewhat in knowing just exactly the information which is desired by 
you on behalf of your committee. 

Yours, very truly, The Cudahy Packing Co., 

Thos. Creigh, General Attorney. 

Under date of December 28, 1910, the Cudahy Packing Co. furtlier 
replied to the questions submitted, as follows: 

South Omaha, Nebr., December g8y 1910. 
Hon. W. B. IIeyburn, 

United States Senate, Washing ton^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: Supplementing our letter of December 6, we are pleased to hand you, 
for the private use of your committee, figures showing the volume and details of what 
may be termed the cold storage portion of our business, in answer to the various ques- 
tionB which you have previously forwarded. 

S. Kept. 1272, 61-,3 19 
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We are glad to note in your letter of December 9 that the bill will be so amended as 
to leave no doubt r^;arding the meaning of any term used, and particularly ''cold 
storage." 

The difficulty of not knowing exactly what is meant bv the term cold storage has 
confronted us m making up our fi&;ure8, but it is our unaerstauding that the proper 
interpretation of the phrase, and the one favored bv the committee, is to limit cold 
storage to the storing of foods which are in their final Fhape and ready for distribution 
to the consumer within a reasonable period after being taken out of the storage, and 
wi^out further processing. Our figures have been uuide up on this basis and show 
practically the Quantities, etc., in connection with what we packers call "freezer 
stock" and, in aadition thereto, a relatively small quantity of butter and eggs, which 
we handle in connection with our produce department, which handles oleomaigarine 
and renovated butter and needs the eggs and creamery butter to fill out its line. 

As we have hurriedly- read the testimony taken before your committee, it has 
occurred to us that no witness had very clearly explained to you the use of cold storage 
in connection with the business of a packer of meats. 

The hearings were begun, it appears, about the time of the sensational publications 
of the tremendous cold storage stocks of meats in Jersey City, the figures given being 
utterly unwarranted. In fact, in one newspaper clipping which came to the writer's 
Attention, it appeared that more carcasses of oeef were in cold storage in Jersey City 
than had been slaughtered and killed under United States inspection in the entire 
United States in the entire calendar vear preceding. 

Speaking broadly, the general method in connection with the handling of our prod- 
ucts is as follows, and the detailed figures which are shown on the statements which 
we attach to this letter answer your questions serially. 

Our company slaughters hogs, cattle, and sheep. Approximately 10 to 15 per cent 
by weight of tne meat product of hogs is sold fresh, and in the same wav about 90 to 
95 per cent of the meat product by weight of cattle and sheep is sold fresli. 

Immediately after the slaughter of all animals they gu from the killing floors to the 
chill room, which has a temperature of about 45° when the carcass enters, and which 
graduidly is reduced to about 35° when the chilling is finished. This chilling 
withdraws the animal heat and leaves the fresh meats ready for shipment in refriger- 
ator cars to our ^ arious branch houses where, in turn, they are promptly unloaded 
and put in sales rooms where their temperature is kept around 35° to 40°. Ordi- 
narily firesh meats are kept at a packing nouse for not to exceed two or three days 
and they are transported as promptly as possible to destination and are sold as quickly 
as posBible. The ordinary lengtn of time for all sales of fresh meats runs from 5 to 
15 days after slaughter. While in a sense all of this handling is in cold storage, 
nevertheless we take it that this is not what is contemplated by any regulati\e bill 
which you may pass, and of course you understand that all of this handling is done 
under United States inspection. 

Of the remaining 85 to 90 per cent of pork, a very small amount is frozen and later 
sold without having been preserved in any other way, being handled and shipped 
the same as fresh meat, and the same thing applies to certain other items, as for in- 
stance livers and kidneys, etc. The great bulk of the pork meats goes, however, 
from the chill room after the removal of the animal heat and is further preserved by 
being cured in dry salt or sweet pickle. Both of these processes are carried on in 
low temperatures from 35° to 40° and the cure is carried on for a varying length 
of time, aepending uix)n the season of the year and the quantity of animals which are 
being received at the stock yards. Of course, also, tlie general demand for these 
products influences the length of time which they may remain in euro. 

We are most careful always to watch the temperatures in which these meats are 
kept s^ter they are taken from the curing chill rooms and through all their further 
processes, because, of course, any deterioration in the meats immediately reflects 
itself into their market value. We have not considerod that any of these processes 
come within the ideas of your committee as regards ^'cold storage." 

At certain seasons of the year when there is a surplus of live-stock receipts, fresh 
meats are frozen by us and later taken from storage ana used in a further manumcturing 
process, as, for instance, in the making of salvage, and at other times the surplus 
tiimmings from fresh meats at the time they are being prepared for shipment from the 
packing nouse are also frozen, later on to be used in sausage making, etc., when there 
u either a dearth of other raw material and a consequent increase in value of the 
fresh meats so that it would not be profitable to use them in sausage, etc. 

The temperatures at which we freeze these products varies acconling to the season. 
We aim, however, to put them in blocks of about 100 pounds each into what we term 
a "sharp freezer," at a temperature of about 8°. Alter they are thoroughly frozen 
we put them into another room where the temperature is maintained at from 18° to 
20°, and we hold them as nearly as possible in this temperature until they are needed . 
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Our experience in such frozen meats warrants us in saying that meat can he kept at 
least a vear without showing any deterioration in quality. It is seldom, if ever, 
that we keep it that long. 

As regards beef which is not sold fresh, but which is what we call "freezer stock," 
will state that it is handled about the same way as the trimmings which we have 
mentioned, and we put beef into the freezer during the fall periods when the receipts 
of live stock are excessive and later they are sold when receipts are insufficient, during 
the late winter and early spring months. After leaving cold storage they are of course 
dipped in refrigerator cars and sold through our branch house "boxes " under the same 
temperatures as fresh beef, and are all the time under Government inspection. After 
leaving the chill room this meat does not deteriorate in quality very much differently 
than fresh meat, or very much more rapidly. For the most part, such beef is special 
cuts; its appearance shows it to have oeen frozen; it is sold as such, and you will 
observe the amount on hand (per statement) June 30. 

Generally speaking, we suppose that this freezer stock is about all that would be 
fiairlv included within the cold storage" which is to be regulated, and inasmuch 
as all the handling of this meat is already under Government inspection, we should 
should say that its prime condition was pretty well guaranteed without further le^ps- 
lation. If, however, it should be the idea of the committee that the date of entering 
cold storage should be placed on the meat, and the date when same is removed horn 
cold ston^g;e, we would suggest that the Bureau of Animal Industry be called upon 
for an opinion, for we have all had considerable difficulty in getting a satisfactory 
method of marking meats so as to secure legibility without spoiling the commercial 
value of the product by having the ink or other marking material "run." 

You will also observe that we have small quantities of butter placed in cold storage, 
but for your information will say that a very considerable percentage of this is used 
by us in our manufacture of oleomargarine or of process butter. 

If there is any further information which your committee desires, we will be pleased 
to endeavor to secure it for you, and we trust that our seeming delay in preparing 
these figures (which has been caused largely by the necessary delays incident to 
the holiday season) may not have inconvenienced you or the committee. 
Yours, very truly, 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Thos. Creioh, General Attorney. 

This letter was accompanied by the following statement : 

CTTDAHY PACXINO CO., SOUTH OXAHA, NEBB. 

1. State separately the number of carcasses of beef, veal, mutton, and pork killed 
during each month and in the aggregate during the year ending June 30, 1910, and 
where the same were killed, giving also the aggregate quantity by weight of each class. 



Beef. 



Veal. 



Mutton. 



Hogs. 



July 

August 

September. 
October . . , . 
November. 
December. . 

January 

February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



Total 5:n.2S4 



Number 
of head. 



42,4.32 
4o.82,5 
52.940 
70. 4«i9 
5r>. 253 
4H.0W 
39.402 
3,3. H5H 
32. 890 
34.K24 
3<>..S09 
37.493 



Dressed 


1 


Dressed 




Dressed 




Dressed 


weight 


Number 


weight 


Number 


weight 


Number 


weight 


In 1 ,000 


of head. 


in 1,000 


of head. 


In 1,000 


of head. 


In 1,000 


pounds. 


1 
10.205 ' 


pounds. 




pounds. 
1.0,39 




pounds. 


24.498 


1,103 


39.9<o 


127,094 


23,005 


24. 137 


10.103 , 


1.308 


.50,477 


2.095 


98.457 


18,098 


27,259 


12.:30l 1 


l.ro7 


ni,748 


2,5'28 


117,2(3 


20,133 


3.5.132 


14. (K« 


1.H49 


T2JA9 


2.902 


137,005 


24,282 


27,810 


9.H()«i , 


1.319 


54.239 


2.304 


i:».95i 


24,487 


25.034 


7.JV25 , 


1.107 


r.9.093 


3.0.32 


144, .572 


24.610 


20.935 


7. 394 


1.0H8 


57.3,38 


2.450 


143,872 


2.5. 151 


IS. 744 


5.9.-^8 


831 


.^♦i. 195 


2, 370 


137.893 


23.978 


18. HA* 


8.793 


1.124 


51..S40 


2.113 


103. 883 


19,285 


20.4S1 


5.954 • 


fi52 


4(i.383 


1.84fi 


128. as7 


23,074 


20.972 


(>. 139 


r.78 


44,4f5 


1.8S7 


141.295 


27,373 


20. 9W 


8.aso 


911 


45. 4')3 


1.975 


185. 159 


33.184 



284,440 100.391 , 13.687 i 049,495 i 27,207 11,001,131 j 287.200 
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The aggregate number of carcasses killed and weight of same is as follows: 



Caitio 

Sheep 

Calves 

Hogs 

Total 



Head. 



531,284 

649.485 

lOti.391 

1,601,131 



2,888,301 



Dressed 
wefglit. 



Poundt, 

284,440,000 

27,207,000 

13,687,001 

287,200,000 



613, 5M, 000 



The above figures compiled from records of our four packing houses situated at 
South Omaha, Nebr.; Siou.x City, Iowa; Kansas City, Kans.; and Wichita, Kans. 

2. State what proportion of such meats were placed in cold storage and the mini- 
mum, maximum, and average duration of such storage. 



Inly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

January 

February 

March 

A_prU 

May 

June 

Total 

On hand June 30, 
1910 



Beef. 



Weight 



Poondi. 

360,940 

466,022 

1,063,747 

3,262,630 

1,072,216 

861,634 

400,079 

183,330 

266,028 

236,237 

294,934 

267,809 



Per 

cent 



1.5 
1.9 
4.0 
9.8 
7.1 
3.4 
1.9 
1.0 
1.4 
1.2 
1.4 
1.3 



9,644,616 
206,209 



3.4 



Veal. 



Weight. 



Piwndf. 

5,774 

2,730 

24,438 

58,5«8 

52,811 

5,929 

1,485 

1,789 

7,997 

5,398 

2,290 

1,641 



170,837 
481 



Par 

oent. 



0.5 
0.2 
1.5 
8.2 
4.0 
0.5 
0.1 
0.2 
0.7 
0.8 
0.3 
0.2 



1.2 



Mutton. 



Wel^t 



P«r 

cent. 



Bogs. 



Weight. 



PouniM. 

1,626 

4,113 

22,776 

130,964 

85,368 

35,727 

346 

4,275 

1,266 

2,306 

8,680 

28,711 



0.1 
0.2 
0.9 
4.5 
1.5 
1.2 



266,148 
19,986 



0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

a2 

1.2 


1.0 



Powidt. 
179,230 
131,204 
149,646 
330,132 
74,022 
82,143 
139,197 
167,554 
252,482 
130,066 
150,655 
835,923 



Per 
cent. 



0.8 
a7 

a? 

L9 
0.3 
0.3 
0.6 
0.7 
1.3 

a6 

2.5 



2,621,263 
1,006,952 



ao 



The proportion of the total of above meats placed in cold storage is as follows: 




Weight. 


Percent. 


Beef 


9,644,615 
266,148 
170,837 

2,621,268 


8.4 


Mutton 


1.0 


Veal 


L2 


Hoes 


0.9 






Total 


12,702,863 


2.1 







Duration: The minimum time in storage is 3 days; maximum, 13 months; averagOi 
5 months. 

3. State if such meats were transferred from the original storage to storage in other 
places, and state where and how long such products remained in cold storage in sudi 
other place? 

Answer. No frozen meats, after once being taken out of the freezer and thawed, have 
been again returned into the freezer. All fiozen meats thawed have been transported 
and sold under refrigeration. 

4. State the quantity of poultry by variety killed during the year ending June 30, 
1910, giving such figures by months and in the aggregate? Also state quantity pui- 
chasea and held in cold stora^^e and time so held, and where? 

Answer. We handle no poultry. 
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5. State quantity of butter purchased and held in cold storage during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1910, and where the same was held and for what period? 

Purchased— Weight. 

July 134,296 

August 36,656 

September 216,125 

October 205,996 

November 11, 174 

December 13, 173 

January 9, 684 

February 26, 843 

March 14,695 

April 11,584 

May 24,415 

June 310, 857 

Total 1,015,498 

Stored at — 

South Omaha, Nebr 194, 852 

Omaha, Nebr 244, 924 

Lincoln, Nebr 105,043 

Sioux City, Iowa 101, 461 

Kansas City, Kans 1 80, 596 

Topeka, Kans 22, 065 

Emporia, Kans 19, 885 

Eureka, Kans 31, 031 

Chicago, 111 59, 812 

San Francisco, Cal 35, 039 

Los Angeles, Cal 20, 790 

Total 1 , 015, 498 

Of the above, a very considerable pn)portion, from 35 to 50 per cent, was used by us 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine or procesa butter. Our recordn are not in such 
shape that we can determine actually just the disposition that was made of each lot of 
butter after it left cold storage, or the exact stjurce (as regards cold storage stock) of 
butter used in manufacturing processes. 

6. State quantity of eggs purchased and held in cold storage during the year ending 
June 30, 1910, and where the same was held, and for what period. 

Purchased— Cases. 

July 43 

August 30 

September 22 

October 148 

November 561 

December 575 

January' 301 

Februarv 14 

March . /. 530 

April • 3, 264 

May 1,507 

June 1, 170 

Total 8, 165 

Stored at — 

South Omaha. Xobr 497 

Sioux City, Iowa 2, 486 

Emporia, Kans 400 

Winficld. Kans 2, 000 

Portland. Oreg 800 

San Fraucisrc), Cal 1 , 882 

Petaluma, Cal 100 

Total 8, 165 
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7. State the quantity and kind of fruits purchaeed and held in cold storage for the 
year ending June 30, 1910. and where the same were held and for what period. 

Answer. No fruits handled bv us. 

8. State quantity and kind of vegetables purchased and held in cold storage during 
the year ending June 30, 1910, and where the same were held and for what period. 

Answer. No vegetables handled by us. 

Remarks. — ^As regards the effect of cold storage, according to our experience, wiU 
state that we believe meats can be frozen and kept indefinitel)r without deterioration 
and consumed without detriment, provided that after leaving cold storage they 
receive ordinary handling at the usual temperatures for handling fresh meats and are 
consumed within approximately the same time as fresh meat after removal from chill 
rooms. However, as regards such frozen meats which have once been thawed, there 
might be some question as to their deterioration if they should again be returned into 
the freezer. This is never done by our company, and we believe is rare in the trade. 

Our views are supported by the observations and authorities cited in the recent 
bulletin of the Bureau of Chemistry on the subject of cold storage of poultry and its 
effect. 

On the subject of cold storsjg^e generally an interesting authoritv advocating its 
merits is. the report of the dairy and cold storage commissioner of Canada for the 
fiscal year ending. March 31, being an appendix to the report of the minister of agri- 
culture. 

It is to be noted that Canada seeks to foster the cold-storage industry and has a law 
giving bonuses for the construction of buildings properly equipped. 

MADISOlf COOPEK CO. 

Your subcommittee has had some valuable correspondence with 
the Madison Cooper C!o., refrigerating engineers and architects, of 
Watertown, N. i ., in the form of letters, which are as follows: 

Madison Cooper Co., 
Rbfrioeratino Engineers and ARCHrrEcrs, 

Watertown, N. F., November 7, 1910, 
Weldon B. Heyburn, Wallace, Idaho. 

Dear Sir: Your attention in requested to what I believe to be the facta in connec- 
tion with the proposed regulation of the cold storage of perishable goods and possibly 
limiting the storage perioa. 

Cold storage plant owners or operators would, it is thought, welcome and not reject 
any reasonable supervision. This I know to be true of the larger cold-storage enter- 

E rises and those who are operating on what may be called a commerical cold-storage 
asis — the storing of goods tor others. As the greater portion of the business) is handled 
in commercial cold stores, anything applying to them might be made to apply to those 
who cold store on their own account. 

There are veiy few goods indeed which need to be carried more than a few months 
under refrigeration, and with ver>r few exceptions none whatever longer than a year. 
Any limitation of cold -storage period should take into consideration the character of 
the goods. Some goods can not be stored for more than a few months at most, and em, 
for instance, can not be successfully stored in the flhcll longer than six to ei^ht menus. 
Limiting the storage period of these goods, therefore, would be of very little service 
toward preventing abuses, if abuses exist. 

An inspection which would guarantee the quality of goods when placed in cold 
storage would be far more effective in protecting the public than would any regula- 
tion as to time of storage. It is a fact that the oad impre^ssion created against cold- 
Btora^ goods is largely on account of the fact that goods are not placed in storage at 
the n^ht time, but held longer than they should be and cold stored aa a last resort. 
In this way cold storage bears a burden which it is not resjwnsible for. 

It has been proposed to require the branding of goods which have been held in cold 
storage. Is it possible to determine what constitutes cold storage? A temperature 
which would be considered cold storage durinj^ the summer and which would reqtdre 
artificial refrigeration would be onlv protection against frost or plain storage durinj; 
the winter, and without any artificial refrigeration whatever. This bein^ the case, it 
would seem practically impossible to determine what cold storage consisted of, and 
as a practical produce handler of some years' experience, I should say that there ia 
no person competent to tell whether some classes of goods had been in storage or not. 
There are, in fact, certain kinds of goods which require cold storage from the very 
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first. Butter, for instance, can not be handled without refrigeration. The same is 
more or leas true of eggs, poultry, meats, etc. 

The injustice of compelling tne branding of goods which had been under refrigenir 
tion wholly on account of popular prejudice is apparent to one who is familiar with 
the perishable-goods business, and the necessity of refrigeration for the successful 
hanaling of many different kinds of perishable goods would make it appear thai 
legislation along this line is undesirable. It is my opinion that it would be very easy 
to show by the most experienced and skillful operators and producers of perishable 
goods that it is impossible to successfully handle such ^oods during the heated period 
without refrigeration. It will be difficult to discriminate between the temporary 
holding in an ordinary ice refrigerator and the longer period holding in the so-called 
cold-storage house, for the reason that there is no aistmct line between the two, and 
with the ordinary household refrigerator at one extreme and the multimillion cubic 
foot cold-storage house at the other, there is between these two many different capac- 
ities and kinds of cold-storage plants. 

It would, I believe, be very easy to prove to the satisfaction of any well-informed 
and fair-minded person that l^islation tending to interfere with the practical ap- 
plication of cold storage in handling perishable food products would be an inter- 
ference with the legitimate trade and the personal rights of the dealer in such goods. 
This being the case, a measure of this kina could not become an enforceable law. 

Havins nad more than 20 years' experience in the handling of many different 
classes of perishable goods and in the operation of cold-storage plants and in the 
deedgn and constructioii of same, I can, perhaps, claim some knowledge of this subject 
as it bears on the economy and conservation of perishable products which are used 
for food. 

This letter is written with no other object in mind than to show up the facts of the 
case, and I would be very glad to answer any questions and furnish further information 
if desired. 

Very truly, yours, Madison Cooper. 



Madison Goopeb Co., 
rbfbigeratina engineers and architects, 

Watertoun, N. F., December 12, 1910. 
Hon. Weldon B. Heyburn, 

Stoneleigh Court, Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: 1 am inclosing herewith marked copies of October and November Cold,' 
to which I would call your attention. Jt is my understanding that you have chaige 
of the proposed pending cold-storage legislation, and there are some points in the 
two articles marked which may intcrevst you. 

The writer has been connected with the perishable-jroodn business for upward of 
20 years and has had a hand in the desij^ning of more than 100 different cold-storage 
plants; a couple of thehc iu"e in your State, and we have work in practically every 
State in the Union. My experience is not only in the de.-'iirning of cold-storage appa- 
ratus, but in the actual handling of perishable goods, and 1 am anxious tliat you should 
act with a full knowledge of the facta in connection with the proposed legislation. 
Very truly, yours, 

Madison Cooper. 

[Extract from Cold, October, 1910,] 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO PROPOSED GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION OF OOLD-BTORAGB 

WAREHOUSES. 

r- In order to give the Senate Committee on Manufactures reliable information direct 
from the cold-storage interests, the American Asso<:iation of Refrigeration has sub- 
mitted to some of the cold-storage warehouses of this country a set of questions which 
relate to the general question of supervision, restriction, and regulation of warehouses 
for the cold storage of food products. 

As the editor has had considerable experience in the practical handling of perishable 
goods commercially and iu cold storage, and has visitea a large number of cold-storage 
houses in his capacity as refrigerating engineer, he ventura'? to discuss these questions 
from a practical standpoint, as foUuws: 

"1. Do you object, on any ground, to Federal inspection of your cold-storaee house. 
as to the sanitary condition of the premises, or of the goods received and stored tnerein? 

There certainly should be no objection to Federal inspection of the right kind. 
Every cold-storage warehouseman wlio deserves consideration certainly keeps or 
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hould keep bis house in a sanitary and clean condition. It is to the warehouse- 
man's interest that the goods received should be in first-class condition, and any 
inspection which will help him to get good quality into his cold rooms will be an 
assistance. The warehouseman is also anxious that goods should be removed when 
they begin to show deterioration, and if inspection will nelp him to have goods removed 
when they are b^inning to deteriorate he will welcome such inspection. 

"2. If a time limit for storage is inevitable, what is the shortest period that you 
think could be enforced as to all commodities stored, without serious detriment to 
the cold-stor^e business? " 

This question is not a very practical one and might as well have been omitted. 
Some goods can not be stored more than a few weeks at a time anyway, while otheiB 
may be stored upward of a year without detriment. 

^'3. Would you favor a time limit with a provision for inspection at its expiration 
and a renewal of the storage period for such eoods as are found sound?" 

It is hardly expected that any experienced handler of perishable goods will favor 
a time limit unless it be long enough to cover the extreme life of a particular class of 
goods. The practicability of a reinspection at the expiration or a poesible time 
nmit does not look very reasonable. It would be more practicable to put the extreme 
time limit on the particular commodity to be stored, the time limit necessarily vary- 



ing with the character of the goods. 

*4. What period would vou favor for such exfc 

▼ # . • m^ *A* 11 * *j11 1^1* a* 



extension or extensions?** 

If a time limit is really inevitable and this time limit were made shorter than the 
natural life of the particular commodity in question, it would be necessary that the 
period for extension should be made of a length corresponding to the natural life of 
the particular commodity. 

''5. If a single arbitrary time limit for all goods is not practicable in your judgment, 
then what are the shortest time limits vou would suggest for each of the foflowing 
staple coldnstorage commodities: Eg<^, butter, cheese, poultry, fish, meats, apples, 
vegetables, citrus fruits, dried fruits?" 

we are not going to put ourselves on record and we are of the opinion that very 
few cold-storage warehousemen will put themselves on record as to an arbitrary time 
limit for the products mentioned. There are really too many factors influencing this 
problem to make it practicable. Eggs can hardly be stored more than a year, and 
cheese hardly more than 18 months, while poultry, fish, and dried fruits have no 
ascertained limit of life if ])roperly handled and properly stored. The same is more 
or less true of meats, while apples and vegetables are both of entirely too varifilile 
a quantity to be classed together. 

. 6. To enable us to offer corroborative evidence on the subject, will you give us 
such correct data as you may have relative to the length of time the different usual 
commodities may be stored without deterioration under conditions now prevailing 
In modem storage houses? " 

It will not be possible from actual records to answer this Question, as very few ware- 
housemen, if any, have made the actual test of the lengtn of time that goods may 
be stored as a possible limit. The words "without deterioration" have no place in 
this Question, as it is well known that there are very few goods which can be cold- 
stored for anv considerable length of time without a certain amount of deterioration. 

"7. Would you favor a provision that no food products once taken from cold storage 
and exhibited for sale shall go back into cold storage? If you are opposed to this 
feature, please state reasons . " 

Here is another question which is not practical. A provision to prevent storase 
the second time would seem unnecessary, and there are many cases where it would 
be advisable and, in fact, absolutely necessary to re-store goods, as, for instance, when 
they are shipped from one market to another. 

8. Do you oppose labeling articles carried in cold storage, or the packages con- 
taining them, With the date of their entry into and their withdrawal from storage? 
If so, why? " 

The labeling of articles carried in cold storage is not reasonable on the face of it, 
and it is our opinion that no useful purpose could possibly be served by such label. 
Quality must speak for itself at all times and the labeling would be prejudicial in the 
eyes of the public, even though the quality were better than goods which had never 
been in cold storage. 

**9. If labelins: or marking? on entry into 8tor8U2:e were compulsory, what, in your 
judgment, would be a practical mode of labeling or marking the following articles for 
identification by the purchaser at retail, as to tlie time such articles were carried 
in storage: Ee^, butter, cheese, poultry, fish, meats, apples, vegetables, citrus 
fruits, dried fruits?" 
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Sugg98tioDS as to the detail of labeling take the nature of a practical or mechanical 
problem rather than a trade or scientific problem and are an after consideration anyway. 

"10. Would you favor provision for the infliction of heavy penalties for the removal 
of marks or labels and the failure to carry them forward to the consumer? " 

If a law is passed along the lines above, we are certainly in favor of a heavy penalty 
for violation of same. Penalties in general are not heavy enough for the violation of 
law. 

**n. Would you favor monthly reports to the Government for publication of the 
daily receipts and withdrawals of produce at cold-storage warehouses to allay the 
suspicion that goods are concealed to enhance prices? " 

Here is a sutKestion which all broad-gauged cold-storage warehousemen will agree to. 
There are, in Mwit, but a very few who will oppose the idea of informing? the public 
what they have in cold storage. There is no secret about the cold-storage business. 
It is a legitimate proposition, pure and simple, and there is no use of makins; a secret 
of it anywhere or at any time. 

[Extraot from Cold, Not., 1910.] 
WHAT 18 COLD STORAGE? 

What is cold storage anyway? Some people seem to think that there is some mys- 
tery about it and that goods placed in cold storage must necessarily be stale and 
inferior when removed. This argument is used when it is desired to run down the 
Quality of goods coming from cold storage. On the other hand, the argument is used 
that in order to control prices and markets, goods are placed in cold storage where they 
may be kept indefinitely or until the prices are right for selling. Cold storage is really 
a simple thing so far as its general effect Is concerned. Goods placed in cold storage 
are usually held at as low a temperature as they will stand without freezing or damage, 
and generally speaking a temperature of 30° F. to 32° F., which is about the freezing 
point of water, is used. A few goods are carried lower and a few higher, but more than 
three-fourths of the products which are cold stored are carried at about 30° F. In the 
summer this temperature means cold storage; in the winter what does it mean? It 
means simply frost-proof storage, as no refrigeration Is needed in the North for the 
maintaining of thLs temperature. How then are we to discriminate between the cold 
storage warehouseman and the frost-proof warehouseman, and is there any real differ- 
ence in their business? Cold storage in summer is really frost-proof storage in winter. 
Every man's cellar is a cold-storage house in the winter time and he regulates the tem- 
perature of same by opening the windows more or less. What is a cold-storage house 
anyway? Let somebody who is smart enough answer this question, and let the people 
who propose to legislate for the regulation of cold st/)rage determine what it is, before 
they pass dead-letter laws. It really does not look to a disinterested person as though 
a law along the line suggested above would be enforceable from the fact that the term, 
"cold storage" can not be defined. If any such law were passed it would affect not 
only the big city cold-storage house, but every man who had a little fruit or a few 
vegetables in his cellar which he might wish to sell. The propo-sed law really takes 
the form of an absurdity. 

Unfit foods may be condemned wherever found and ample laws are already on the 
books to this end. Why then legislate to regulate cold storage? 

Madison Cooper Co., 
Refbiqeratino Engineers and Architects, 

Watertoumy N. Y.^ January 3, 1911 » 
Hod. W. B. Hbyburn, 

United States Senate^ Washington^ D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 16th ultimo, acknowledging receipt of our letter with 
incloBures, is to hand. There are one or two points in particular which from a good 
pzactical standpoint I would call your attention. 

The first is the proposed requirement of inspection of goods for cold storage. There 
are hundreds of small cold-storage plants throughout the country ranging in capacity 
from a single small room, perhaps 10 feet square, up to say 25 or 30 carloads capacity. 
The impossibility of inspection for these small fellows is apparent, and so far as I can 
Bee any law which would require inspection before storage would put them out of 
business. These little fellows, as a matter of fact, need inspection far less than the 
big ones, and if it is seriously proposed to require inspection of food products before 
cold storing same, inspection must be made in every individual plant. If, however, 
the inspection requirement is limited to the storage of goods for otnor people, this will 
answer, I believe. 
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hould keep his house in a sanitary and clean condition. It is to the warehouse- 
man's interest that the goods received should be in first-class condition, and any 
inspection which will help him to get good quality into his cold rooms will be an 
assistance. The warehouseman is also anxious that goods should be removed when 
l^ey begin to show deterioration, and if inspection will nelp him to have goods removed 
when they are be^nning to deteriorate he will welcome such inspection. 

**2. If a time limit for storage is inevitable, what is the shortest period that you 
think could be enforced as to all commodities stored, without serious detriment to 
the cold-storage business?'' 

This question is not a verv practical one and might as well have been omitted. 
Some goKxis can not be stored more than a few weeks at a time anyway, while othen 
may be stored upward of a year without detriment. 

*^3. Would you favor a time limit with a provision for inspection at its expiration 
and a renewal of the storage period for such goods as are found soimd?" 

It is hardly expected that any experienced handler of perishable goods will favor 
a time limit unless it be long enough to cover the extreme life of a particular class of 
goods. The practicability of a reinspection at the expiration ot a possible time 
limit does not look very reasonable. It would be more practicable to put the extreme 
time limit on the particular commodity to be stored, the time limit necessarily vary- 



ing with the character of the goods. 
"4. What period would you favor for such ext 



extension or extensions?" 

If a time limit is really inevitable and this time limit were made shorter than the 
natural life of the particular commodity in question, it would be necessary that the 
period for extension should be made of a length corresponding to the natural life of 
the particular commodity. 

''5. If a single arbitrary time limit for all goods is not practicable in your judgment, 
then what are the shortest time limits you would suggest for each of the following 
staple cold-storage commodities: Egs^s, butter, cheese, poultry, fish, meats, apples, 
vegetables, citrus fruits, dried fruit-*?*' 

We are not going to put ourselves on record and we are of the opinion that very 
few cold-storage warehousemen will put themselves on record as to an arbitrary time 
limit for the products mentioned. There are really too many factors influencing this 
problem to make it practicable. Eggs can hardly be stored more than a year, and 
cheese hardly more than 18 months, while poultry, fish, and dried fruits have no 
ascertained limit of life if ])roperly handled and properly stored. The same is more 
or less true of meats, while apples and vegetables are both of entirely too vari^bl9 
a quantity to be classed together. 

. 6. To enable us to oifer corroborative evidence on the subject, will you give us 
such correct data as you may have relative to the length of time the different usual 
commodities may be stored without deterioration under conditions now prevailing 
In modem storage houses? " 

It will not be possible from actual records to answer this Question, as very few ware- 
housemen, if any, have made the actual test of the lengtn of time that goods may 
be stored as a possible limit. The words "without deterioration" have no place in 
this Question, as it is well known that there are very few goods which can oe cold- 
stored for any considerable lenR[th of time without a certain amount of deterioration. 

**7. Woula you favor a provision that no food products once taken from cold storage 
and exhibited for sale shall go back into cold storage? If you are opposed to thie 
feature, please state reasons . " 

Here is another question which is not practical. A provision to prevent storase 
the second time would seem unnecessary, and there are many cases where it would 
be advisable and, in fact, absolutely necessary to re-store goods, as, for instance, when 
they are shipped from one market to another. 

"8. Do you oppose labeling articles carried in cold storage, or the packages con- 
taining them, with the date of their entry into and their withdrawal from storage? 
If so, why?" 

The labeling of articles carried in cold storage is not reasonable on the face of it, 
and it is our opinion that no useful purpose could possibly be served by such label. 
Quality must speak for itself at all times and the labeling would be prejudicial in the 
eyes of the public, even though the qusdity were better than goods which had never 
been in cola storage. 

**9. If labeling? or markin:? ou entry into storage were compulsory, what, in your 
judgment, would be a practical mode of labelin? or marking the following articles for 
identification by the purchaser at retail, as to the time such articles were carried 
in storage: E^-t. butter, cheese, poultry, fish, meats, apples, vegetables, citrus 
fruits, dried fruits? " 
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Suggestions as to the detail of labeling take the nature of a practical or mechanical 
problem rather than a trade or scientific problem and are an after consideration anyway. 

'*10. Would you favor provision for the infliction of heavy penalties for the removal 
of marks or labels and the failure to carry them forward to the consumer? " 

If a law is passed along the lines above, we are certainly in favor of a heavy penalty 
for violation of same. Penalties in general are not heavy enough for the violation of 
law. 

"11. Would you fovor monthly reports to the Government for publication of the 
daily receipts and withdrawals of produce at cold-storage warehouses to allay the 
suspicion tnat goods are concealed to enhance prices? " 

Here is a suggestion which all broad-gauged cold-storage warehousemen will agree to. 
There are, in lact, but a very few who will oppose the idea of informing the public 
what they have in cold storage. There is no secret about the cold-storage business. 
It is a legitimate proposition, pure and simple, and there isnou.-'eof making a secret 
of it anywhere or at any time. 

[Extract from Cold, Nov., 1910.] 
WHAT IB COLD STORAGE? 

What is cold stors^e anyway? Some people seem to think that there is some mys- 
tery about it and that goods placed in cold storage must necessarily be stale and 
inferior when removed. This argument is used when it is desired to run down the 

auality of goods coming from cold storage. On the other hand, the argument is used 
lat in order to control prices and markets, goods are placed in cold storage where they 
may be kept indefinitely or \mtil the prices are right for selling. Cold storage is really 
a simple tning ao far as its general effect w concerned. Goods placed in cold storage 
are usually held at as low a temperature as they will stand without freezing or damage, 
and generally speaking a temperature of 30° t . to 32° F., which is about the freezing 
point of water, is used. A few j^oods are carried lower and a few higher, but more than 
three-fourths of the products which are cold stored are carried at about 30° F. In the 
summer this temperature mean^^ cold storage; in the winter what doe3 it mean? It 
means simply fro3t-proof storage, as no refrigeration is needed in the North for the 
maintaining of this temperature. How then are we to discriminate between the cold 
storage warehouseman and the frost-proof warehouseman, and is there any real differ- 
ence in their business? Cold storage in summer is really frost-proof storage in winter. 
Every man's cellar is a cold-storage house in the winter time and he regulates the tem- 
perature of same by opening the windows more or less. What is a cold-storage house 
anyway? Let somebody who is smart enough answer this question, and let the people 
who propose to legislate for the regulation of cold storage (letermine what it is, before 
they pass dead-letter laws. It really does not look to a disinterested person as though 
a law along the line suggested above would be enforceable from the fact that the term, 
**cold storage" can not be dotined. If any such law were piissed it would affect not 
only the big city cold-storage house, but every man who had a little fruit or a few 
vegetables in hLs cellar which he might wish to sell. The propo-«ed law really takes 
the form of an absurdity. 

Unfit foods may be condemned wherever found and ample laws are already on the 
books to this end. Why then legislate to regulate cold storage? 

Madison Cooper Co., 
Refbioerating Engineers and Architects, 

Watertoumy N. K, January 3, 191 U 
Hon. W. B. Hetburn, 

United States Senate^ Washington y D. C. 

Dear Sib: Your favor of the 16th ultimo, acknowledging receipt of our letter with 
incloBures, Ib to hand. There are one or two pointB in particular which from a good 
practical standpoint I would call your attention. 

The first is the proposed requirement of inspection of goods for cold storage. There 
are hundreds of small cold-storage plants throughout the country ranging in capacity 
from a single small room, perhaps 10 feet square, up to say 25 or 30 carloads capacity. 
The impossibility of inspection for these small fellows is apparent, and so far as I can 
see any law which would require inspection before storage would put them out of 
businees. These little fellows, as a matter of fact, need inspection far less than the 
big ones, and if it is seriously proposed to require inspection of food products before 
cold storing same, inspection must be made in every individual plant. If, however, 
the inspection requirement is limited to the storage of goods for otner people, this will 
answer, I believe. 
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The second point is the definition of cold storage. I have been connected with the 
business for some years and hardly think it is possible to define what cold storage is. 
It miffht mean a 30^ temperature, more or less, regardless of outside natural tempera- 
ture, out what about the man who carries goods in a frost-proof house at a temperature 
of 30°, more or less, without anv artificial refrigeration \niatever, and is an ordinary 
cellar, for instance, which may be ventilated by opening windows or doors and held 
at approximately 30° F., or what would be considered a cold-storage temperature 
any less cold storage during winter than a specially insulated building equipped with 
mechanical means of refrigerating? 

It 8oem9 to me that thoiie two points need careful consideration, as I believe that 
unless some distinction is made somewhere there is likely to be laws passed which wiU 
either be Impossible of enforcement, or if they are enforced will work such a hardship 
on those in legitimate triide that they may be declared an mfringement on per^nal 
righ ts or in terftren ce with trade . 

Doubtless you are getting plenty of letters along this line, but believing that I am 
perhaps qualified to augge5t, I am taking the liberty of doing so. I have had some 
years experience in the actual handling of esfgp, butter, and cheese especially, al«o 
other produce, and have had to do with the planning of more than 100 different cold- 
storage propositions, big and little. I have also written and compiled the only work 
on practical features of cold stcjrai^e. 

If you care to write me further than to tha extent of mere acknowledgement of com- 
municatiois, I will be glad to go into the matter with you to any detail which you 
might desire. 

Very truly, yours, Madison Cooper. 



Madison Cooper Co., 
Refbiobrating Engineers and ARCHrrEcrs, 

Watertowrit N. F., January 10, 1911. 
Hon. W. B. Heyburn, 

United States Senate f WdghingtoTif D, C. 

Dear Sir: Your favor of the 5th instant duly to hand, and reply has been delayed 
owing to my absence from the city. I am glad to have an opportunity of writing you 
again. 

So far as I can see it is impossible to separate what you are pleased to call ''cold 
storage " and ' ' refrigeration, * ' and I tried to make this plain in a former letter. There- 
fore, I am unable to give you the information you ask for. There is no difference, so 
far as I can see. whether goods are stored in a room artificially cooled or in a room 
naturally cooled, providing essentially the same results are secured and the same 
temperature maintained. That is the point I wae trying to make in my letter of the 
3d instant. 

"Cold storage,*' or "refrigeration," or "storage" may mean something apparently, 
but they really mean nothing at all except as they are applied to some particular 
method of keeping perishable food products, and it is my positive opinion that it will 
be impossible to define or properly designate cold storage, as cold storage, for the 
reason that there is no distinct dividing line. For instance, what is the di£ference 
between ordinary frost-proof storage, such as your own cellar might be in the winter- 
time by opening of doors and windows for ventilation, and when outside temperature 
was correct, and so that you might maintain a temperature of about 30° F. to 35® P.; 
and a modern cold-storage plant where during the same period the temperature might 
be maintained by artificial means at the temperatures stated? Here are two extremes 
of the proposition and there are between them all the variations imaginable of methods 
of storage, from the cellar or frost-proof storage to what is clearly cold storage on a large 
scale. I am perfectly willing to state that in my opinion there would be no di£ference 
in the results obtainable, whether the temperature was maintained by artificial means 
or by natural conditions. Anyone who will attempt to distinguish is probably not 
very well posted in the handling and storage of perishable goods. 

This matter, of course, may be handled technically, but I am only giving you my 
opinion of the practical features of the proposition. Having had long experience in 
the handling of perishable goods and in the plannii^ and construction of refri^rating 
propositions from a single small room up to a complete modern plant, this point 
appeals to me very strongly, and I am interested in your understanding my viewpoint 
so that you may use your influence to prevent an injustice to the small fellow who 
may perhaps wish to store his own goods, either for his own use or to sell again. 

If the above suggestions need furtner questions I will be glad to hear from you again. 
Very truly, yours, 

Madison Cooper. 
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Among the most valuable information obtained was a statement 
from a large packing house, in response to an inauiry from the chair- 
man, whidi was only obtainable on condition tnat the name of the 
company would not be divulged. No arrangement having been 
made that would enable the committee to subpcena these parties and 
compel them to testify, it was necessary for the subcommittee to 
resort to the best means possible for obtaining the information. In 
order to accomplish this result your committee was compelled to 
secure it through the voluntary action of the parties in response 
to the request of the chairman and on the promise that the names of 
the firms would not be divulged, as it was claimed by them that it 
would be giving their private business to rival concerns. 

Information in response to the request of the committee is as 
follows: 

Hon W. B. Heyburn, 

United States Senate, Committee on Manvfacturee, 

WathingUmf D, C. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of December 29, on the subject of cold 
storage, and take pleasure in inclosing herewith statement showing information 
requested so far as we are able to furnish it. 

You will notice we stop with sale of product to retailers, for the reason that, as you 
know, we do not do any retail business and have no figures on this end of the business. 

I want to call vour attention to the spread between prices paid the producer and 

charged the retailer: 

For instance, taking beef as an example, viz — 

Perowt. 

The amount paid the producer for live cattle on hoof $3. 52 

Price of dressed beef sold to retailer 7. 33 

Spread 3. 81 

This of course looks, on the face of it, out of line, but you must take into consider- 
ation the item of expense to dress this beef with the large item of shrinkage, together 
with freight and carrying charges in storage, expense of selling, etc., as follows: 

Perowt, 
Using the above example, viz, spread $3. 81 

All expenses, including freight, refrigeration, carrying charges, and selling 

expenses 2. 27 

Shrinkage of weight in slaughtering, less value of hides and by-products 1. 13 

3.40 
Leaving a gain of 41 

You will readily see that the margin shown is comparatively small, and still to get 
the net margin there must be deducted a relative proportion applicable to this par- 
ticular end of the business for administrative and general expenses, which will reduce 
it still further. 

The above $3.40 is actual money out of pocket either in form of cash or shrinkage. 

The results of cold-storaj;c biisinev«a are very largely speculative, depending on 
innumerable conditions, siirh as siip]^ly and demand, state of the weather, crops, etc. 

For your further information miu'ht say we purchase butter from the creameries in 
the country. E^'^s and j)oultry we f)urchase mostly from the farmer or country store. 
Cattle, sheep, and calves wc purchase from the live-stock commission men to whom 
the stock raiser ships. 

As pork consists largely of certain special cuts, we are unable to trace it back to the 
live cost. 

While I am glad to give you this information, it is our own results, and we would 
therefore much prefer that our name be not mentioned in quotinij; these figures. 

If there is any point not perfectly clear will be glad to explain same to you. 
- Yours, respectfully, 
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Cold-storage product. 





Butter, 
per 

hundred* 
weight. 


dosen. 


Poultry. 

per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Reef, 
per 

hundred 
weight. 


Mutton, 

per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Veal, 
per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Pork, 
cot, per 
hundred- 
weight. 


Paid to producer 

9hrinkage grading and slaugh- 
tering 


$27.15 


$18.11 

.35 
.00 

1.20 


$U.59 

L39 
.62 

2.50 


$3.62 
8.12 


$4.18 
4.18 


$4.30 
3.88 






Freleht to storage 


.G2 

.40 




Expense buying, killing, pack- 
ing, shipping, reIrigeratlon,etc. 


.40 


.76 


.64 






Total 








7.04 


9.11 


8.72 




Expense milk feeding, 26 per 
cent, at 2 cents ner oound .... 






.60 




Less sales value hides and by- 
products, per hundredweight, 
dressed 






2.07 


1.00 


2.60 














Cost into storage 


28.07 

.15 

L50 

.66 

.61 
.15 


20. 6n 


10.50 

.06 

1.09 

.75 

.61 
.08 


4.97 
.04 

.61 
.04 


8.11 
.05 

1.28 
.35 

.61 
.06 


6.12 $7.20 


Shrinkage In storage 

Storage and carrying charges... 

Freight to market 

Expense markethig— handling, 
aellins. deliverinc. etc 


.05 
.78 
.35 

.61 
.05 


.05 


1.94 
1.16 

.92 
.50 


.46 
.J9 

.61 


Shrinkage marketing 


.05 






Total cost 


31.13 
30.86 


26.07 
26.56 


19.11 
19.32 


6.03 
7.33 


10.46 7.96 


$•79 


Sale to retailer, 


10.79 


8.58 


US 






Loss per hundredweight. . 
Gain Der hundred wei£ht. . 


.27 














.40 


.21 


,"ii" .'ai 


.57 


.06 













In response to letters addressed by the chairman of the committee 
to various persons engaged in or familiar with cold storage, the fol- 
lowing have been selected from a large number of letters received, 
which tend to throw some light upon the question under considera- 
tion: 

Kansas State Board of Health, 

Topeka, April tO, 1910. 
Senator W. B. IIetburn, 

Committee on ManuJactureB, United States Senate^ 

Washington, i>. C. 

My Dear Senator: I am in receipt of your circular letter, with incloapeof Senate 
bill No. 7649. I can f^ive you no dennite data concerning any scientific investigatioD 
this department haf* made in the matter of the wholeeomenees or unwholesomeness of 
cold-storage food products. 

I have had, however, a personal experience which is more convincing to me than 
all the s^cientific data ever compiled. This experience is substantially as follows: 
Four years ago I took dinner on a dining car on the Missoiu-i Pacific Kailway near 
Coffeyville, Kans., and ordered a half of a chicken for my meal. I was served with 
a cold-storage chicken, which produced such an attack of ptomaine poisoning as to 
almost cost me my life. It was almost six months before I entirely recovered from 
this severe case of poison ine. 

A second experience, which was calculated to be intensely amusing; had it not 
been do serious, was that which occurred at Mackinac Island in August, 1908. It was 
the occasion of the annual conference of State and National fo(»d and dairy officials. 
The majority of the States were represented, together with a large delegation of Federal 
officers, headed by our mutual friend Dr. H. W. Wiley. We had been accounting 
ourselves particularly fortunate that we were in the lan&, or rather the waters, of the 
celebrated lake whitefish; and oiur mouths, metaphorically, watered at the thoughts 
of the feast that was for us. Whitefish was served on the menu every day; but about 
the second day it was difficult to assemble enough of the food officials to hold a con- 
ference, owing to the fact that almost the entire delegation were suffering with pto- 
maine poisoning, and some of them seriously ill. 

A raid on the steward's pantry by Commissioner Bird, of Michigan, and one of the 
Federal officials disclosed the fact that they were feeding the food officials on cold- 
storage whitefish of the vintage of 1907 or older. Any of the food officials present at 
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that meeting can give you their testiinon>r, which I am constrained to eay in also of 
greater value than mere scientific compilations. 

I am heartily in favor of the bill^ and I trust that it may be enacted into law. 
As you probably know, there will be a meeting of the State and Territorial boards 
of health in Washington. April 28 to 30, at which time I expect to attend, and no doubt 
moHt of the State omciafs will be there. 

Cordially, yours, S. J. Crumbine, M. D., 

Secretary, 



State op Tennessee, 
Office of Pure Food and Drug Inspection, 

Nashville, April 19, 1910. 
Hon. W. B. Heyburn, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Referring to your circular letter of the 16th instant, I regret to say that 
this office has as yet conducted no experiments covering the question of cold storage. 
I am heartily in sympathy with the objects of Senator I^d^e's bill as a sanitary meas- 
ure. Such articles ought particularly to be labeled with tno date of entering storage. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to one practice that has come under 
my observation, namely, of putting into cold storage fowls from which the entrails 
and crop have not been removed. This is repumant alike to refined sensibility and 
to considerations of hygiene and should be prohioited. 

Truly, yours, Luciua P. Brown. 



Commonwealth of Virginia, 

Dairy and Food Divisions, 

Richmond, April 20, 1910. 
Hon. W. B. Heyburn, 

Chairman Committee on Manufactures, 

United States i^ en ate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of the 16th instant inclosing copy of a bill 
introduced into the Senate of the United States for the purpose of controlling the sale 
of cold-storage products, etc. This matter is one which would have to be considered 
very carefully, as the length of time allowed for holding food products in cold storage 
depends upon two things: first, the conditions in which such products might be when 
placed in cold storage and second, the temperature maintained during the time in 
which such products may be held, and further the condition of the rooms for the 
storage of such products, provided products may be exposed to such contamination. 
Some products which are put into cold storage are not desirable for food products at 
the time they may be placed in such storage, while in the case of other products they 
may have been in cold storage for quite a long time and on account of the condition 
Bucn products ma^r have been in when placed in storage, and the temperature main- 
tainea and condition of rooms during time of such storage, as to be practically un- 
changed after quite a considerable period and in far better condition than other 
products which may have just been placed in such storage. I must confess that to 
allow products to be held as lon^ as a year seems to me would nullify any object which 
this law may have in connection with a control of cold-storage products, because 
there are few things which are held in storage for any such length of time as that and 
I would think that there would be certain amount of detenoration in the case of 
articles exposed, principally evaporation, that would reduce the value of such articles 
to such an extent as would make it undesirable to store such products for such periods. 
Poultry for instance, will shrink to quite a considerable extent when held in cold 
storage for long periods, due simply to evaporation, even when frozen the entire time. 
The same would be true as to meats and other products where evaporation mi^ht 
occur. The ice deposited on exposed pipes is largely due to tlic moisture which 
arises from the surfaces of such matter as may be placed in cold-storage rooms and in 
the course of several months this deposit on the pipes amounts to quite a considerable 
matter. In one case I can recall where possibly 500 or 600 pounds of ice had been 
deposited on brine pipes in a room of about G by 12 which was largely due to evapora- 
tion from milk cans containing milk which was stored in said room from time to time. 
I am thoroughly in sympathy with the provisions of this bill, but it seems to me that 
your bill will possibly be inactive if the limit allowed is as much as a year for holding 
products in cold storage. I am also heartily in sympathv with section 2 as to placing 
a label on each package stating the time when said article was placed in cold storage. 
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but the difficulty of knowins whether such labeling is correct or not must be evident 
to yoUy also the difficulty of dealing with such a proposition. After all I am afraid 
that the condition of the products in cold storage at such times as examinations may 
be made will be the only mdex as to the control of such food products. 

Thanking you for sending me copy of this bill and hoping tnat what \b done will be 
for the good of the pure food work, I remain, 

Yours, very truly, Wm. D. Saunders, 

Dairy and Food Commistioner. 



T. M. Sinclair & Co. (I/td.), 
Cedar Rapids^ Iowa, May 2, 1910. 

The Hon. Senator Heyburn, 

Chavmum Committee on Manufactures , United States SenaUy 

Washington , D. C 

Dear Sir: As per your request, I give you herewith two memoranda showing the 
description of certain meats placed in freezer storage, indicating the date on which 
these were put in, the dates on which they were taken out, and the number of days 
during which they were in the freezer. I understand that this is the information 
which you wish. 

One of these shows the meats put into public warehouses in Chicago; the other shows 
the meats put into cold storage m our own freezer on our plant here. 

In the latter list all are for an outside market, with the exception of the beef tenders, 
hog tenders, and beef sausage meats, which are for oiu* own business. These lists are 
all selected out of our entire records as showing the greatest length of time in storage. 
Yours, truly, 

R. S. Sinclair. 



ExMbitfrom records of stock frozen in public warehouse in Chicago, selected to show longest 

time %n storage frozen » 



Description. 



18 baskets tall bones. 



85 baskets pig tails. 



^ barrels hooks. 



103 baskets spare ribs. 



20 palb pork tenders. 



57 baskets spare ribs, 



7 baskets tall bones. 



Pounds. 



460 
S75 

1,471 

2,576 

500 
1,000 

1,425 
175 



Date In. 



Jan. 4,1008 
Mar. 9,1906 

Mar. 14,1908 

Apr. 10,1906 

May 10,1908 
June 10,1908 

June 20,1908 
Sept 23,1908 



Dates out. 



/Nov. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 
fOct. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Oct 
(Sept 
^Oct 
[Oct 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Mar. 



17,1906 

18,1906 

28,1906 

12,1906 

5,1906 

12,1906 

13,1906 

14,1909 

15,1909 

30,1908 

1,1906 

2,1906 

17,1906 

4,1908 

9,1906 

29,1908 

1,1906 

6,1906 

18,1909 

27,1909 

12,1909 

24,1909 

28,1900 

4,1900 



Days in. 



317 
318 
172 
217 
241 
212 
213 
306 
307 
197 
166 
100 
215 
282 
146 
111 
114 
119 
243 
252 
205 
277 
312 
134 
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Items from stock records — Freezer storage. 



Description. 



Calves' heads pieces. . 

Calves' feet do 

Lamb fries do 

Beef tenders pounds . . 

Hog tenders do 

Beef for sausaee 
meat pounas. . 

Spring chickens do 

Black bass do 

Pigs (dressed) do 



Amoont. Date in (various dates). 



3 

14 

202 

852 

2,529 

26,016 
271 
498 
344 
192 



Date out (various dates). 



Oct. 8-bec,'29,"i969! !!!!!'* " 

June 19-Dec. 23, 1909 

June 14-18, 1900 



Sept. 29-Dec. 10, 1909. 

Aug. 10-12, 1909 

Sept. 23, 1909 

Nov. 3-9, 1909 

Dec. 16, 1909 



Jan. 7-Apr. 1, 1910 

Dec. 2, 1909- Apr. 25, 1910. 
Jan. 25-Mar. 10, 1910 



Feb. 2S-Apr. 26, 1910. 
Jan. 6- Apr. 2, 1910... 
Feb. 14-Mar. 23, 1910. 
Mar. i-Apr. 27, 1910. . 
Apr. 27, 1910 



Number 

of days 

in stock. 



206-243 

91-106 

55-167 

225-266 

150-183 
149-235 
144-181 
121-175 
132 



Bureau of Chemistry, Drug Laboratory, 

Washington f D, C. 
Senator W. B. Heyburn, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I have your communication inviting me to attend a hearing on the 
cold-storage bill Friday, the 20th instant. T regret to say that my work at the Bureau 
of Chemistry makes it impracticable for me to get away at the time mentioned. 

I will therefore recite briefly some experience I had Jast winter as State chemist 
in Washineton. Mr. Davies took a number of samples of fowl out of cold storage 
and submitted them to me for analysis. Bacteriological tests showed practically all 
samples to be unfit for use and about 10 tons of the material was destroyed. It was 
learned that most of the fowl had been in storage from ttiree to six years. It was 
also learned that it was the practice of the owners of this material to place certain 
quantities on the retail market where they were thawed and exposed for sale. If 
not sold at a given price they were brought back to cold storage and frozen. No 
one knows how often a given fowl had been through this process. It should be men- 
tioned that in a frozen condition the fowl had a bad appearance, but when slowly 
thawed in cold water it would take an expert to tell it from fresh material, even 
though a bacteriological test would sliow it unfit for use. 

The enactment of a law such as the one proposed would assist in getting similar 
laws in the various States, and so prevent experiences such as recited above. 

Mr. Davies, the dairy and food commissioner of Washington, requested me to give 
you the benefit of our experience, and joins me in expressing a hope that this bill, 
or one giving even less time for storage, may become a law. 
Very respectfully, 

Charles W. Johnson. 

The following statement was received by the subcommittee from 
a correspondent: 

The United States has 800 cold-storage plants, costing $150,000,000, with a capacity 
of 160,000,000 cubic feet of storage. 

In 1909 foodstuffs were stored to the value of $2,500,000,000. They were appor- 
tioned as follows: 

Meat and pork products $1, 500, 000, 000 

Butter, eggs, and poultry 600, 000, 000 

Fish, game, beer, etc 400, 000, 000 

Total 2,500,000,000 

About all the labor required in the cold-storage business is at the beginning of each 
session. The operating expenses for the entire year will scarcely amount to half the 
annual earnings. 

Investment $150, 000, 000 

Operating expenses 62, 500, 000 

Earnings 62,500,000 

Packages can be handled at an average of $10 each. Total storage of 250,000,000 
packages, $2,500,000,000. A revenue of $0,002 per dollar on stored goods will amount 
to $5,000,000 per annum. 
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Put the storage plants under Government supervision, eastern and western divisioiiB 
under a chief with an inspector for each plant. Then have a captain for every 10 
inspectors, and a supervisor for every 100 supervisore, with salaries as follows: 

800 inspectors, at $1 ,200 per annum 1960,000 

80 captains, at $1,800 per annum 144,000 

8 supervisorB, at $3,000 per annum 24, 000 

2 chiefs, at $6,000 per annum 10,000 

Office, mileage, and incidentals for above 890 men, at $600 each 466, 000 

Total expenditures 1, 683, 000 

If $6,000,000 is collected and $1,683,000 is expended by the Government in its 
supervision and inspection, there is a net profit of $3,417,000 per annum left. 

To eliminate manipulations in storage goods and to protect the public from bein^ 
the victim of manipulators, speculators, and crooks the Grovemment must impose the 
above-mentioned revenue of $0,002 per dollar on all stored foodstuff, and every 
package, box, barrel, or parcel which is used for cold storage must have a revenue 
stamp similar to those on oeer and cigars at the present time. 

Stamps should bo no less than 6 Inches square ynth plain laige letters stating the day 
it was received and the day it left cold storage. The stamps must always be placed in 
full view of the purchasing public, and not destroyed or removed until contents are 
disposed of, and said holder, canying box, barrel, or wrapper which contains stored 
foodstuff should not be used again, as is the case with cigar boxes, imder the penalty 
of imprisonment and fine. 

Naturally the entire public has an abhorrence for cold storage food, therefore every 
housewife is always seeidng to purchase fresh foodstuff and is paying for such ; but 76 
per cent of the foodstuff purchased is held in cold storage. Tnis is where the public 
16 an innocent victim of manipulators who impose a tax of $6 per person annually on 
allpeople of the United States of America. 

The above computations plainly show that it is an imposition upon a misrepresenta- 
tion to the public, by which 76 per cent or more is chaiged for everything you eat, 
and it amounts to nearly $400,000,000 per year unlawful gain by trusts. 

The following statement as to the food products condemned is in 
point: 

According to reports issued by the department of health of New York City for 1909, 
there were 1,802,230 pounds of meat, 838,226 pounds of fish, 239,092 pounds of poultrv 
and game condemnea, making a total of 2,879,608 pounds of meat products condemnea. 
There were also 8,600,174 pounds of fruit and 7,311,756 pounas of vegetables con- 
demned, making a grand total of 18,791,538 pounds of food condemnea last year in 
the city of New York. 

As similar conditions exist in all other cities, a conservative figure would indicate 
that millions and millions of dollara' worth of food are condemned annuallv, merely 
because of the violation of hygienic laws and improper preservation . All such destruc- 
tion of food material I V adds to the cost of living. 

It is evident, therefore, that one of the most essential features toward a reduction in 
the cost of living is the proper preservation of all food products during the process of 
growth, after the harvests are gathered, and until prepared for the table of the 
consumer. 

The question of the proper handling of poultry and game in con- 
nection with its preservation in a healthful condition has heretofore 
been given consiaeration in connection with an inquiry that was insti- 
tuted by the Committee on the District of Columbia in Senate Report 
1991, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session, and the committee, in view 
of the facts developed at the hearing, herein incorporate a copy of the 
report : 

SALE OF POULTRY IN THE DISTRICT OP COLUMBIA. 

^ The Committee on the District of Colimibia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4982) 
relating to the sale of poultry in the District of Columbia, having considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it pass. 

The sale of undrawn poultry, fish, game, etc., ia attracting the !>erious attention of 
the sanitarians of the country, the Chicago department of health being especially 
active in an effort to suppress tne practice. In a recent issue of the Viigmia Medical 
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Senai-Monthly, pubhahed at Richmond, the matter is diBCUfleed at lefagth, and Br. J. C. 
Hemmeter, of Baltimore, in an article in the Maryland Medical Journal of June, 1906, 
called attention to the neceesitv that exists for laws by all State and local governing 
bodies that will abate or control this danger to the public healdi. The bulletin of the 
deparUnent of health of Chicago, after recommending that an ordinance ediall be passed 
by that city on the subject, which shall also require cold-storage warehouses to be 
regularly inspected with a view to keeping them in sanitary condition, and also 
requiring all articles put in cold storage to b« tagged so as to show tiie date at which 
they were so placed, says: 

''The body in which the viscera are permitted to remain undergoes decompKMition 
much more rapidly than when such viscera have been removed. Decomposition is 
ftnrUier hastened by leaving the blood in the animid. Cold storage and freezing may 
limit the rotting process, but do not stop it. When poultry or animals are taken 
from cold storage and thawed out for exhibition and sale the decomposition continues 
with renewed energy, imprecating the flesh with poisons.'' 

The Virginia Medical Semi-Monuily comments on the above as follows: 

*' Surely no argument is necessary further than a plain statement of facts to convince 
one of the need of such laws as will tend to miti^te or altogether do away with the 
oinectionable as well as dangerous features known to exist, especiallv in cities, with 
reference to marketing of slaughtered poultry, fish, game, etc., which have not been 
dealt with as before suggested. The question of health affects not Chicago or Balti- 
more alone, but every community, and it is but natural to expect that those who 
have chaise of matters pertaining to the health of communities should see to it that 
laws are advocated and strenuously urged until they become enacted for the public 
good." 

Under date of February 7, 1906, the Illinois State Board of Health issued the 
following bulletin: 

"The Illinois State Board of Health, acting in the interest of the lives and health of 
the people, urgently recommends to the mayors and coimcils of all cities and the 
presidents and boards of trustees of all villages, and to the health officials in all parts 
of the State, the enactment and enforcement of ordinances prohibiting the sale of 
poultry, fish, game, or any animal used for food which have not been properly drawn 
and cleaned at the time of slaughtering. 

*'The necessity for such ordinances and their enforcement is plainly indicated by the 
rapidly-growing custom of storing poultry, fish, and game containing the entrails 
and other viscera, and offering them for sale long periwis of time after being killed, 
and the danger to the public health caused by this custom. 

"It is known to ail physicians and physiologists that there are generated in the 
body of any animal poisons of the highest degree of toxicity. The intestines and 
other digestive organs contain at all times materials which have undergone putrefac- 
tive changes. If this material be permitted to remain in the body after death, the 
poisons generated may infiltrate the entire flesh, making it dangerous to the person 
who eats it. The body in which the viscera are permitted to remain undergoes 
decomposition much more rapidly than when sucn viscera have been removed. 
Decomposition is further hastened by leaving the blood in the ve«v»els of the body. 

"On this point the United States Department of Agriculture, in Bulletin No. 144, 
speaks as follows: 

'* 'Under precisely the same conditions of temperature and humidity, drawn fowls 
will keep from 20 to 30 days longer than those not drawn. The presence of undi- 
gested food and of excrementitious substances in animals which nave been killed 
most certainly favors the tainting of the flesh and general decomposition. The viscera 
are the first parts to show putrescence, and allowing these to remain within the body 
can not do otherwise than favor infection of the flesh with bacteria and ptomaines, 
even if osmosis does not actually carry putrid juices to contiguous tissues. Hunters 
know the value of drawing birds as soon as possible after they have been shot, in order 
to keep them fresh and sweet and to prevent|their having a strong intestinal flavor.' 

"It nas become a custom among wholesale poulterers and packers to purchase poul- 
try during the early summer, when the prices^are lowest, and to keep them in cold 
ston^e until winter, or until prices are at the highest. Such fowls are killed with- 
out thorough bleeding, often plucked before death, and placed in cold storage, without 
removing the entrails and other viscera. Frequently they are not offered for sale 
until many mouths after killing. 

"The process of decomposition and putrefaction begins at once after the death of 
the animal. Cold storage and freezing may limit the rotting process, but do not 
entirely stop it. When poultr>' or animals" are taken from cold storage and are 
thawed out for exhibition and sale, the decomposition continues with marked 

S. Rept. 1272, 61-3 20 
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eneisy, impregnating the flesh with poiBons— and this decomposition is exceedingly 
jrapia even when tiie poultry is kept in the market or eiocery refrigerator, the tem- 
perature of which is much higher than that of tiie cold-etonge wardiouae. Flesh 
in which the blood has been pennitted to remain is particular^ susceptible to sach 
decomposition, and this susceptibility is increased by the longfperiod of freezing and 
thawing. 

''Even with poultry which is 'freshly killed ' there is frequentiy a period of several 
days between the time of slaughtering and sale. Not only is it dangerous, but it is 
repugiiant to our sense of decencjr, that the flesh we are to eat shall lie for several 
davs in close contact with putrefyinff animal matter. 

^' Undoubtedly undrawn poultiy , nish, and game have caused many cases of poison- 
ing which have been wrongfuUv attributed to other sources. The poisoning result- 
ing often resembles that caused by other poisons administered by persons or taken 
with suicidal intent. Mim^ sufferers from digestive tioublea—jicMdache, nausea, 
colic, and diarrhea after eating, owe their ailments to tainted foods. 

"We are advised that the reason for slaughtering poultry without thorough bleeding 
u the saving in the weight of the fowl, and this reason is doubtiees also one for the 
storing of poultry and offering it for sale without removing the viscera. There is, 
however, no reason why the consumer should be compelled to purchase a large per- 
oenta^ of excreta, offal, and refuse with his poultry. We would not tolerate the 
addition of a certain percentage of weight in tne form of entrails of the steer with 
each beefsteak we buy. The consumer purposes to buy edible food and not the dis- 
i^ting waste which should be eliminated m the process of slaughtering and dress- 
ing, it is just as reasonable to ask the consumer to buy hogs, calves, and lambs 
without the intestines removed as to solicit his purchase of tmdrawn turkeys and 
chickens. 

''The protection of the people of a municipality from these dangerous and repulsive 
foods lies within the jurisdiction of its own officials. . The State ooard of health con- 
sequently uiges that such ordinances covering this subject shall be encated as will 
give to the people the degree of protection to which they are entitled. 

"Not only should proper ordinances be enacted and enforced, but the people should 
also be advised to carefully inspect the fowls they buy and take none wnich have 
been kept in storage with tne entraib unremoved. 

To at least partially correct this evil in the District of Columbia, where cold storage 
is employed to a great extent, the bill (S. 4982) was introduced. Following the usual 
custom, it was referred to the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for their 
examination and report, and they made reply as follows: 

B Office Commissigkerb of the District of Columbia, 

Wicuhington, March 15, 1906. 

Dear Sir: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia have the honor to 
approve Senate bill 4982 of the present session, "relating to the sale of poultry in the 
District of Columbia," which was referred to them at your instance for their reply as to 
its merits, but, on condition that it be amended by inserting after the word ' ' slauflrnter, ' * 
in line 7, section 1, the words "unless the crop and entrails are subBtantiany free 
from food and horn the remnants thereof.'' as suggested by the health officer m his 
report, a copy of which is herewith inclosed, and upon which the CommissionerB 
base tneir recommendation. A copy of the bill, amended as recommended, is here- 
«ri th inclosed. 

Very respectfully, Henry B. F. Macfarland, 

President Board of Commisiionera District of Columbia. 

Hon. J. H. Gallinqer, 

Chairman Committee on District of Columhiaf United States Senate. 

The letter of the health officer is in these words: 

Health Department of the District of Columbia, 

Washington, D. C, March 14, 1906. 

Dear Sir: Referring to a bill relating to the sale of poultry in the District of 
Columbia (S. 4982), I have the honor to submit the following report: 

The sole purpose of this bill is to prohibit the sale within the District of Columbia 
•of any poultry which has not been properly drawn and prepared by removing the 
viscera at the time of killing. The proposed prohibition on the sale of undrawn 
4)oultry is presumably based upon the belief that the consumption of poultry that is 
marketed prior to the removal of the viscera causes disease, and possibly upon a sup- 
posed likelihood of fraud or unfairness through the sale of poultry m that condition. 
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A belief in the unwholesomeness of undrawn poultry as an article of food is not 
infrequently met with, and the common basis of the belief seems to be the sup- 
posedly rapid putrefaction of undrawn fowls. Even, however, if it be admitted that 
such fowls decompose more rapidly than do fowls from which the viscera have been 
removed, no Question relating to public health arises for consideration. The dealer 
is able to hold his drawn poultry for sale for a longer period than he is to hold that 
which is undrawn, but it does not appear that the consumer is more likely to buy a 
putrid fowl containing the viscera than to buy one that has been eviscerated. The 
question is essentially commercial. 

A more rational basis for objection to the marketing of undrawn poultry would be 
the supposed development in the bodies of such poultry of peculiar decomposition 
products resulting from contamination by the intestinal contents. If this basis for 
the belief exists it does not appear to have been definitely formulated, and even if 
the danger were real it will oe seen later that the removal of the viscera does not 
avoid it. 

From a sanitary standpoint the two conditions set forth above represent, so far as I 
can discover, the only objections that can be raised by the advocates of this bill to the 
sale of undrawn poultry, and, therefore, if the enactment of this measure is to be 
recommended in the interest of public health, the recommendation must be based 
upon the fsct that the removal of the viscera from poultry at the time of killing it 
will retard decomposition or prevent the formation of certain specific dangerous 
decomposition products. It is essential in determining whether these resulto wil) 
ensue to fix in mind the nature of the putrefactive process and the immediate conse- 
quences of the removal of the viscera. 

Putrefaction occurs only in the presence of warmth and moisture, and is due to sub- 
stances generally termed ferments, derived from certain forms of bacteria, and pos- 
sibly to a certain extent from the tissues of the body itself. The most ^vorable 
tempHerature for the action of these substances is between 70^ and 104° F. At or below 
freezing point and at and above boiling point their action ceases. Whether the prod- 
ucts of putrefaction are or are not poisonous when ingested depends upon the nature 
of the putrefying body and upon the nature of the active ferment. 

The immediate results of removing the viscera from a fowl directly after killing it 
are as follows: 

1. Cooling is hastened (a) by reason of the removal of the warm viscera and the 
consequent reduction in tne bulk to be cooled, and (6) by reason of the exposure to 
the cooling infiuences of the surrounding air of a surface very much laiser in propor- 
tion to the mass remaining to be cooled than is the surface of an undrawn fowl to 
the entire body. 

2. Certain foreign matter, the contents of the intestinal tract, is removed. 

3. The surfaces of the cavities from which the viscera are removed are exposed to 
contamination in the process of evisceration and in the subsequent handling of the 
body. 

It is manifest from the foregoing statement that the removal of the viscera from 
the body of a fowl immediately after killing it will, by hastening the cooling process, 
tend to retard putrefaction. Whether it will do so, however, to a degree tnat will 
make a material difference in the keeping qualities of the bird is not so certain. The 
ordinary fowl is comparatively small. After being thoroughly bled, as it usually is 
as an incident to the Killing, and after being plucked, the loss of heat progresses with 
considerable rapidity, and it hardly appears probable that the increase in liie dissi- 
pation of heat resulting from the removal of the viscera is under ordinary conditions 
at least a matter worthy of serious consideration. 

It has already been pointed out that the nature of decomposition products varies 
with the enzymes by which putrefaction is produced, and conceivably the enzjrmes 
incident to tne presence of undigested food in the alimentary canal of the dead fowl 
may produce decomp' tition products differing from those that are formed under 
other circumstances. But it by no means follows that the decomposition products 
present in the undrawn fowl are more dangerous than those in the eviscerated bird. 
They may be less dangerous. Probably they vary with variations in the food in the 
digestive tract. 

The decomposition products in undrawn poultry can not, however, be very danger- 
ous, otherwise there would not be such a noticeable dearth of reported cases of food 
poisoning in which the victims had eaten poultry, nor an almost entire absence of 
literature concernine: the relative advantages of the marketing of fowls drawn and 
undrawn. 

In the rather hurried and admittedly incomplete investigation which has been 
made incident to the preparation of this report references have been found to cases 
of poisoning resulting from the consumption of beef, veal, and pork in various forms, 
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but no case was met with in which the occurrence was traced to the eating of peul- 
try. Nor is game, such as is uniformly marketed undrawn, charged, bo far as I ^m 
informed, with any undue responsibility for cases of food poisoning, and that not- 
withstanding the practice of some gourmands of eatii:^ certain vaiietiea "high." 
And the same may be said of the smaller varieties of fish, such as are always brougbt 
to market without the removal of their viscera. On the whole, therefore, it seema 
to me that the presence of viscera and of other contents in the bodies of poultry, 
game, and fish can not be said to be in itself dangerous. It may, howevw, be safely 
said that there is no substantial reason for believing that the presence of uie intesti- 
nal contents is of any sanitary advantage, and certainly they are objecti<Hiable from 
an cesthetic standpoint. 

The last point to be considered, so far as the sanitary aspects of the case are con- 
cerned, is the effect of laying bare a very laige area of the intmor of the body, whicb 
necessarily results from the removal of the viscera. The naturally exposed surfaces 
of the body are made up of structures well adapted to prevent putrefactive oisan- 
isms from entering the tissues either during life or after aeat^, and therefore so fong 
as these surfaces remain unbroken the structures of which they are composed tend to 
prevent and to delay decomposition. Surfaces of the body that sae exposed arti- 
pcially are, however, not adapted to that end; nature did not design them with any 
such purpose in view; hence in any case decomposition proceeds miote rapidly 
throupn a raw surface than through the unbroken skin. So, after the removal ol 
the viscera, the inner surfaces of the thoracic and abdominal cavities alf<xd convenient 
lodging places for the putrefactive oiganisms and offer favorable conditions lor their 
growth. 

Nor is this all. The ordinary process of evisceration as carried on in estahlish- 
ments where fowls are killed in lazge numbero for market fAvon the contamination 
of these raw surfaces with objectionable substances of the most varied kinds, includ- 
ing the contents of the intestinal tract. Whatever benefit may be derived from the 
removal of the viscera at the killing place is therefore to a greater or less degree 
neutralized by the manner in which such work is necessarily <£)ne. 

It has recently been stated in the public press, apparently on the authority of oQe 
of the Federal bureaus, that experiments have demonstrated that drawnpoultry will 
keep untainted for a longer period than will poultry that is undrawn. Ijiese resulte 
are, however, directly at variance with the results of experiments made under the 
direction oi one of my predecessors in office. In the absence of definite informatian 
afi to the conditions under which both series of experiments were conducted it is 
impossible to reconcile the conflicting results. It is a known fact, however, that the 
condition of the animal body at the time of death influences very laigely the rapidity 
of decomposition, and no experiments to determine the residts of external conditions 
on the rapidity of decomposition can be satisfactory unless the utmost care be taken 
to use for purposes of comparison bodies in as nearly the same physical conditiosi at 
the moment of death as it is possible to obtain them. Time has not permitted nor 
money been available*for the making of any experiments by this department prior 
to reporting upon this bill. 

So far as I am informed no commercial necessity exists for the enactment of the 
proposed legislation to prohibit the sale of undrawn poultry. The matter seeixfi to 
regulate itself. A citizen who desires to use drawn Wis can purchase his poultqr 
in that condition, and the citizen who desires fowls undrawn can obtain them. Prices 
are based upon the condition in which the fowl is sold, and there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for tne purchaser to be deceived with respect to the condition of the article 
purchased. 

Summary, — 1. Whether undrawn poultry decompose more rapidly or less rapidly 
than does drawn poultry is, from a public-nealth standpoint, immaterial. The ques- 
tion is. Will or will not the consumer be more likely to purchase and use a deooB- 
posed fowl that is undrawn than he is to purchase and use one that is drawn? There 
18 no reason to believe that he will be more likely so to do. 

2. The removal of the viscera from poultry immediately after it is killed tends Co 
hasten cooling and thus to retard putrefaction, but probably not to a material degree. 

3. There is no sufficient reason for believing that the presence of the intestines or 
of ^e intestinal contents in the undrawn fowl is essentially dangerouis. There ip, 
however, no reason for believing that it is of any advantage to have the intestinal 
contents remain in the body, and from an eesthetic standpoint their presence is 
objectionable. 

4. The contamination of the inner surfaces of the abdominal and thoracic cavities, 
incident to the hurried removal of the viscem from larpfe numbers of fowls at poultry- 
killing establishments and under similar circumstances, and incident to the subse- 
quent handling of such poultry, tends to promote decomposition. 
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5. The advisability or inadvisability from a commercial standpoint of marketing 
poultry drawn rather than undrawn can safely be left for determination by ordinary 
commercial processes. 

ReeomTneridatums. — In view of the facts set forth in the foregoing statement, it is 
respectfully recommended that this bill be returned to the Senate uommittee on the 
District of Columbia with a recommendation that it be amended by inserting alter 
the word ^'^laughter," in line 7, the words ''unless the crop and entrails are sub- 
stantially free from food and from the remnants thereof," and that upon the bill as 
thus amended a favorable report be made. 

Respectfully, Wm. C. WooDWAnD, M. D., 

ITealth Officer. 
Hon. HsNRY B. F. Macfarland, 

Commissioner District of Columbia, 

Not content with giving his official views, in an eight-page typewritten letter, to 
the commlsRionera, to be transmitted by them to thi.s committee^ the letter of the 
health officer was given to one of the leading newspapers of Washington in which it 
was printed under the caption of **No demand for law." 

It will be observed that the health officer's letter raises several important questions. 
He calls attention to the "almost entire absence of literature concerning the relative 
advantages of the marketing of fowls drawn and undrawn," but in the light of hia 
lengthy and decidedly contradictory contribution it will not be possible for anyone 
to say hereafter that literature is wanting on the subject. The most casual reading of 
the health officer's communication will show that it is a plea for the defendant, the 
commercial aspects of the case being given prominence over every other consideration. 
"The question is essentially commercial," says this guardian of the public health, 
and that, too, at a time when the health officials of other cities are seriously concerned 
over the effect on human health of poultry and animals killed and refrigerated without 
first having their entrails removed. True, the health officer admits that from an 
esthetic point of view drawn poultry is preferable to undrawn poultry, and it is encour- 
aging to even secure that aamission from him. 

The health officer further says: 

"So far as I am informed, no commercial necessity exists for the enactment of the 
proposed legislation to prohibit the sale of undrawn poultry. The matter seems to 
regulate itself. A citizen who desires to use drawn fowls can purchase his poultry in 
that condition, and the citizen who desires fowls undrawn can obtain them." 

Precisely so. The citizen who desires to use tainted meat or decayed vegetables 
can be accommodated in the markeb? of any American city, but laws or city ordinances 
step in and say that it shall be unlawful to sell tainted meat or decayed vegetables 
to anyone. This is not a question of choice, nor of commercial considerations, but of 
health, and nothing else, and the matter will be decided on that issue alone. On that 
point the health officer seems to be all at sea, as will be seen from a careful reading of 
nis opinion. 

Finally, the health officer, driven to the conclusion that there is something wrong 
with undrawn poultry, proposes to solve the problem by inserting the words imless 
the crop and entrails are substantially free from food and from the remnants thereof," 
and it is stated by the newspaper that printed the letter that the health officer proposes 
to accomplish this by starving the fowls for a time before killing. If this procedure 
could possibly remedy to any appreciable extent the evil complained of, it remains 
to inquire just how the purchaser is to ascertain whether the condition described 
actually exists. Manifestly this is impracticable; hence this suggestion fails to solve 
the problem and is not worthy of serious consideration. 

Impressed with the importance of the proposed legislation, your committee recom- 
mend the passage of the hill after being amended as follows: 

In line 5, after the word " Columbia, insert the words "or ship into said District." 

Amend the title so as to read: "A bill relating to the sale of poultry in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes." 
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The committee have thought it advisable in order to avoid reprint- 
ing much data relative to the subject of cold storage that is already 
available in the shape of publications and public documents onjj to 
refer to them as having oeen considered by the committee. They 
**are submitted by reference as a part of this report and are as follows : 

DOCUMBNT8 PBRTAININO TO COLD STORAQE. 

1. Use of Cold Storage. Data submitted by Dr. Wiley as contained in Senate Docu- 
ment No. 486, Sixtv-first Congress, second session. 

2. Effects of Cola Storage on E^. Quail, and Chickens. Bulletin No. 115, Bureau 
of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture. 

3. Directory of the Bureau of Animal Industry. Market Inspection— Names and 
Numbers of Cities Where Maintained. 

4. Studies on Apples. Storage, respiration and growth. Bulletin No. 89, Depart^ 
ment of A^culture. 

5. Studies on Peaches. Effect of storage on composition of peaches. Bulletin No. 
97, Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture. 

6. American Warehousemen's Association. Bulletin No. 122. April, 1910. List of 
cold-storage plants and character of ^ooda stored. 

7. Proceeaings First Annual Meeting of the American Association of Refrigeration. 
. 8. Changes Taking Place in Chickens in Cold Storage. By Mary E. Pennington, 

Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture. 

9. Conunercial Status of the Refrigeration Industries in the United States. 

10. Cold Storage of Apple Cider. Circular No. 48, Bureau of Chemistry. 

11. List of Officials Cnaiged with Enforcement of Food Laws in United States and 
Canada. Circular No. 16, Bureau of Chemistry. 



INDEX. 

List of witnesses: Psf^ 

Allen, Robert McD., head of food and drug diviBion, Kentucky Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Kentucky 114 

Becker, Victor H., refrigerating engineer, Chicago, 111 178 

Brownell, C. H., member of Brownell Cold Storage Warehouse Co. and 
C. H. Brownell & Sons, shippers, member of American Warehousemen's 
Association and American Association of Refrigeration 193 

Burrows. U. F., vice president, secretary, and manager of Libby, McNeil 
& Libby, Chicago, 111 203 

Cook, F. C, physiological chemist, Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 80 

Evans, W. A., health commissioner, Chicago, 111 159 

Field, Frank H., attorney at law. New York City 216 

Fitz-Randolph, Ravmond B., chief division of foods and drugs, State 
board of health, Trenton, N.J Ill 

Garvan, Pierre, prosecutor of the pleas, Hudson County, N.J 18 

Gore. H. C, assistant chemist. Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 84 

Home, Frank A., secretarjr of Merchants Refrigerating Co. of New York 
and Merchants Refrigerating Co. of New Jersey and chairman cold-storage 
committee of American Warehousemen's Association, New York City. . 98 

McDaniel. Homer, treasurer and manager of Sheriff Street Market & Storage 
Co. ana president American Warehousemen's Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio 91 

Mack, Frank D., cold-storage engineer, with Terminal Warehouse Co. and 

the Booth Fisheries Co., New York City 232, 240 

Morrell, John H., pork and beef packing ousiness, Ottumwa, Iowa 25 

Munce, John S., representing Kennelson & Co., meat-pacxing business, 
Indianapolis, Ind 38 

Nickerson, J. F., chairman American Association of Refrigeration and 
publisher of Ice Refrigeration, Chicago, 111 174 

Prankard, Carlton D., president of New York Wholesalers* Fish Dealers 
Association, New York City 257 

Read, Albert M., secretary of American Warehousemen's Association and 
president Security Storage Co., Washington, D. C 84, 150 

Reeve, Carlton H., manager B. F. ('ummins Co., manufacturers of perforat- 
ing machinery, Chicago, 111 151 

Sinclair, Robert S., pork and beef packing business. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 43 

Umer, F. G., vice president New York Mercantile Exchange; vice presi- 
dent Umer-Barry Co., New York, publishers of New York Producers' 
Review and Producers' Price Current, New York City 210 

Utley, Charles H., president Quincy Cold Storage Co.-, Boston, Mass lH 

Warden, Harry R., general manager of Booth Fisheries Co., Chicago, 111.; 
Glen Ellin, 111 247 

Weber, F. C, chemist, Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C 77 

Wiley, Dr. Harvey W., Chief, Bureau of Chemistry ^ Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 5 

Statements submitted in writing : 

American Association of Refrigeration (resolutions) 175 

Brown, Lucius P., Tenne&see Pure Food and Drug Inspection Office, 
Nashville, Tenn 291 

Burrows, W. F., of Libby, McNeill & Libby, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 
111 267,268 

Campbell, W. G., chief innpector, Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 169-173 

Connor, T. J., Armour & Co., Chicago, 111 215,216 

301 
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statements submitted In writing — Continued. PsffB* 

Gnunbine, Dr. S. J., secretary Kansas State Board of Health, Topeka, 

Kans 290 

Cudahy Packing Co., South Omaha, Nebr 279-284 

Fitz-Randolph, R. 6., chief of the division of food and drugs of the 

State Board of Health, Trenton, N.J 108 

Hammond Co., G. H., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111 274-276 

Hayes, M. M. , Acting Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. 169 

Jomison, Charles W., Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, 

Washington, D. C 293 

Knapp <& van Nostrand, New York City (Daniel R. Van Nostrand, pro- 

pnetor) 108 

McLaughlin, Dr. Geo. E., laboratories of pathology and bacteriology, 

Jersey Ci ty , N . J 265 

Mack, Frank D., Franklin Engineering Co., New York City 264 

Madison Cooper Co., refrigerating engineers and architects, Watertown, 

N. Y 284-288 

Meeker, Arthur, Armour & Co., Chicago, III 215 

Melvin, A. D., Chief Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculr 

ture 48 

Merchants' Refrigerating Co. of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. (W. Wills, 

president) 103,108 

Morris & Co., Union Stock Yards. Chicago, III 277-279 

Packer, prominent, of Chicago, 111. (not named) 275-277 

Packing nouse. large (not named) 289 

Pennington, Mary E., special agent. Department of Agriculture (re- 
port) 125,143,166 

Pierce, Carlton B., house of assembly, Trenton, N.J. (letter to, from R. B. 

Fitz-Randolph) 108 

Pure-food law — 

Cases in hands of United States attorneys not yet adjudicated, includ« 

ing criminal and seizurejf Wiley ) 76, 77 

List of judgments under (Wiley) 50-76 

Richardson, W. D.. chief chemist for Swift & Co., Chicago, III. (extract 
from Journal of the American Chemical Society for October, 1908). . . 120, 121 

Saunders, Wm. D., dairy and food commissioner, Richmond, Va 291 

Senate Report No. 1991, Fifty-ninth Congress, first session 294-299 

Sinclair & Co., T. M., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 292-293 

Statement from correspondent giving statistics as to cold-storage plants 

and operation 293 

Sulzberger & Sons Co . , Chicago, III 272-274 

Swift & Co. (L. F. Swift, president), Chicago, III 266-271 

Wiley, Dr. Harvey W., Chief Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C 49,50,76,77,166 

Wilson, James, Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C 48 

Tables : 

Butter — 

Aggregate quantity purchased and a^e^te quantity held in cold 

storage ; minimum and maximum time in (Swift & Co.) 270 

Amount handled, and time in storage (Morris <& Co. ) 277 

Amount purchased; maximum and minimum time in cold storage 

(Hammond Co.) 275 

Amount purchased year ending June 30, 1910 ; time held in storage 

(Cudahy Packing Co.) 283 

Amount stored in the five cold-storage houses located in New York, 

Detroit, Chicago. St. Paul, and Minneapolis (letter torn Mack)... 264 
Number pounds oi, on storage in 30 warehouses, first of each month, 

1908 and 1909 (Read) 150 

Number pounds of, on storage in 30 warehouses, first of each month, 

Junel. 1908 to May 1, 1910 (Read) 151 

Purchaged and placea in storage by us monthly, in 12 months end- 
ing June 30, 1910 (Swift & Co.) 271 

Receipts for and quotations, 1907, 1908, 1909, and quotaitioas for 

highest grade of creamery 105, 106 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer not named) . . 290 
Butter, cheese, and eggs — 

Amount handled year ending June 30, 1910; time in storage (packer 
not named) 277 
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B. 

Page. 

Bacteriological ezaminatioDB of food (Allen) 120 

Becker, Victor H., refrlgerattnc engineer, Chioago, HI., testimony of 178 

Apples- 
Most cold-storage houses have apple rooms and receive between 3,000,- 

000 and 5.000,000 barrels 184 

Value in cold storey annuaUy not far from $15,000,000 184 

Bill; objections to limiting period of storage for perishable foods indiscrimi- 
nately 179,180 

Brewery products, value in cold stomge yearly about $325,000,000 184 

Butter — 

June is of much better quality and brings better price during the 

winter than fresh 183 

Total quantity in cold storage at maximum period in 1907, 1908, 1909, 

and 1910 183 

Value placed in cold storage about $25,000,000 184 

Cheese, value of, in cold storage yearly about $5,000,000 184 

Coldston^^e — 

Conditions which are proper in refrigerating room 198 

Figures as to value of plants 182 

Figures as to value of products passing through 182 

Not responsible for hi^ price of perimable provisions 179 

Statistics as to number in United States; in New York State 181 

Dating; no objection to diowing date of killing and storing of meats 188 



Five hundred storage houses in country where they are stored; number 

of cases of 182 

Hot weather affects them; are weaker and less fresh than in April and 

more apt to go wrong in cold storage 183 

Receipts oy cmd storage in New York City and Chicago 182 

Total production in 1900 about 14,000,000,000, in 1910 not far from 

21,500,000,000 182 

Value of, placed in cold storage yearly about $21,000,000 184 

Fish- 
Have seen good, that was kept a year; I should not store fish over five 

or six months 192 

Value in cold storage yearly approximately $30,000,000 184 

Furs and fabrics, etc.; placed in cold storage, estimated value annually be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $75,000,000 184 

Ice, 100 establL^ments in United States engaged in manufacture of, and 

of refrigerating machinery 184 

Meats- 
Are put into cooling rooms immediately after washed and stay until 
animal heat removed three or four weeks, then go into cold storage 
or shipped in refrigerator cars or delivered to local butchers and put 

in cold-storage boxes 185 

Beef can be kept in storage and be good, according to character of, 
from four weeks to nine months; depends altogeuer on condition 

which it goes in 184, 185 

Deterioration in veal, pork, and sheep begins in about six or eight 
weeks; will remain just as nutritive and healthful for five or six 

months afterwards 189 190 

Do not get rancid until, should say, eight or nine months 186 

In custom storage comes from smaller killers; that stored in Chicago 

principally kiUed there 185 

In storage; as to when they begin to deteriorate 186 

Laigest packera who hold their own. Swift and Armour 18*9 

Sheep keep better than veal, and about the same as beef 187 

Should go mto storage sound and ia rooms that are dry and of uniform 

temperature 189 

Small proportion of, in refrigeration by custom refrigerators, not over 
1 to 3 per cent; think 95 per cent held in storage by packers 188 
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Tables — Continued . 
Meats — Con tinued . 

Details of killing for year endinj^ June SO, 1910, and proportion placed 
in storage, including cattle, sheep, hogs, and calves; minimum and 

maximum time in (packer, not named) 275-276 

Details of killing for year ending July 2, 1910, and proportion held in 
oold storage, including cattle, calves, sheep, and hogs (Sulzberger & 

Sons Co.) 272-274 

Of different kinds slaughtered by us and placed in storage in each 

month for 1909 and 1910 (Swift A Co.) 270 

Placed in storage in each month for 1909 and 1910 (Swift A Co.) 270 

Slaughtering of beef, veal, mutton, and hogs in each month for 1909 

and 1910 (Swift A Co.) 270 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer, including beef, mut- 
ton, veai, and pork (packer not named) 290 

Meat-store refrigerators, temperatures in (Allen) 124 

Merchants' Refrigerating Co. of New Jersey; movement of goods in ware- 
houses of, by months, from Apr. 1, 1909, to Apr. 1, 1910, including eggs, 
poultry, meats, butter, cheese, green fruits, dried fruits, and nuts; and 

from Apr. 1, 1909, to Feb. 28, 1910 (Home) 103,104 

Poultry: 

Aggregate quantity of, killed for the year and total placed in cold 

storage; minimum and maximum time in (Swift & Co.) 269, 270 

Amount handled year ending June 30, 1910 ; average time in storage 

(packer not named) 276 

Amount stored in the five cold-storage houses located in New York, 
Detroit, Chicago, St. Pftul, and Minneapolis (letter from Mack). . . . 264 

Condemned in New York City in 1909, amount of 294 

Purchased, killed, and proportion placed in storage, monthly, in 12 

months ending June 30, 1910 (Swift A Co.) 271 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer not named). . 290 
Pure-food law- 
Cases in hands of United States attorneys not yet adjudicated, includ- 
ing criminal and seizure (Wiley) 76, 77 

A. 

Allen, Bobert MoD., head of food and drug division, JCentuoky Agricnltiiral 

Aneriment Station; testimony of 114 

bacteriological examinations of food 120 

Bill; recommend inspection as to fit condition of food entering cold storage; 

time limit in labeling and transportation 113, 114, 126 

Cheese; as to what is sue temperature for curing 118 

Cold storage — 

Data respecting temperatures in, of various packers in Louisville, Ky. 

(tables) 123,124 

Local slaughterhouses have not availed advantages of, as large packers. 117 
Meats — 

As to agreement in flavor between fresh beef and frozen 121 

Experiments to determine changes in beef frozen 123 

Meat-store refrigerators, temperatures in 124 

Milk, cleanliness and keeping cool, important 117 

Poultry, experiments witn, kept in cold storage 124, 125 

American Association of Refrigeration, remonstrance against passage of bill as 

printed 175 

American Warehousemen's Association has 30 public cold-storage warehouses 

(Read) 86 

American Warehousemen's Association and Security Storage Co. (See Read, 

A.M.) 
Apples: 

Most cold-storage houses have apple rooms and receive between 3,000,000 

and 5,000,000 barrels (Becker) 184 

Value in cold storage annually not far from 115,000,000 (Becker) 184 

Armour <& Co., letters fh)m representatives of, in answer to request of chairman 
to be present at hearings 216, 216 
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B. 

Page. 

Bacteriologicftl examinationB of food (Allen) 120 

Becker, Victor H., refricenttng engineer, CMoago, 111., testimony of 178 

Applee- 

Moet cold-fltorage housee have apple rooms and receive between 3,000,- 

000 and 6,000,000 barrels 184 

Value in cold stoia^ annually not far from $15,000,000 184 

Bill; objections to limitmg period of storage for perishable foods indiscrimi- 
nately 179, 180 

Brewery products, value in cold storage yearly about $325,000,000 184 

Butter — 

June is of much better quality and brings better price during the 

winter than fresh 183 

Total quantity in cold storage at maximum period in 1907, 1908, 1909, 

and 1910 183 

Value placed in cold storage about $25,000,000 184 

Cheese, value of, in cold storage yearly about $5,000,000 184 

Cold ston^e — 

Conditions which are proper in refrigerating room 192 

Figures as to value of plants 182 

Figures as to value of products passing through 182 

Not responsible for high price of periauable provisions 179 

Statistics as to number in United States; in New York State 181 

Dating; no objection to showing date of killing and storing of meats 188 

Egg»— 

Five hundred storage houses in country where they are stored ; number 

of cases of 182 

Hot weather affects them; are weaker and less fresh than in April and 

more apt to go wrong in cold storage 183 

Receipts by cold storage in New York City and Chicago 182 

Total production in 1900 about 14,000,000,000, in 1910 not far from 

21,500,000,000 182 

Value of, placed in cold storage yearly about $21,000,000 184 

Fish- 
Have seen good, that was kept a year; I should not store fish over five 

or six months 192 

Value in cold storage yearly approximately $30,000,000 184 

Furs and feibrics, etc.; placed in cold storage, estimated value annuallv be- 
tween $50,000,000 and $75,000,000 ',... 184 

Ice, 100 establishments in United States engaged in manufacture of, and 

of refrigerating machinery 184 

Meats — 

Are put into cooling rooms immediately after washed and stay until 
animal heat removed three or four weeks, then go into cold storage 
or shipped in refrigerator cars or delivered to local butchers and put 

in cold-storage boxes 185 

Beef can be kept in Htorage and be good, according to character of, 
from four weeks to nine months; depends altogetner on condition 

which it goes in 184, 185 

Deterioration in veal, pork, and sheep begins in about six or eight 
weeks; will remain just as nutritive and healthful for five or six 

months afterwards 189 190 

Do not get rancid until, should say, eight or nine months 186 

In custom storage comes from smaller killers; that stored in Chicago 

principally killed there 185 

In storage; as to when they begin to deteriorate 186 

Largest packers who hold their own, Swift and Armour 189 

Sheep keep better than veal, and about the same as beef 187 

Should go mto storage sound and in rooms that are dry and of uniform 

temperature 189 

Small proportion of, in refrigeration by custom refrigerators, not over 

1 to 3 per cent; think 95 per cent held in storage by packers 188 
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Beoker, Victor H., refrigerating engineer, Chicago, 111., testimony of— Cont'd. P«Cb. 
Meats — Continued . 

Tissue does not break down for months; poeaibly if room ezeeptionally 
good, not for several years; ediould say average would be eig^t or nine 

months 190 

Value of, submitted to refrigeration 184 

Poultry — 

Can be kept without deterioration a year and a half 192 

Quantity neld in cold storage given as 100,000,000 pounds, valued at 

$46,000,000 184 

Unwholeeomeness, consumer has ample protection through States.. 180 
Beef. (See oIbo Meats.) 

Prices, spread in, between producer and retailer (packer, name not 

given 289,290 

Slaughtered by Swift & Co., and meats placed in storage in each month 

for 1909 and 1910 (Swift <k Co.) 270 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer, name not 

given) 289,290 

Benzoate of soda, universally used in preserving cider (Gore) 84 

Bill: 

Am opposed to', because of the dating of products; effect on foreign tisde 

serious (Morrell) 29,30 

Amendment desired; dried fruits, peas, beans, and macaroni should be 

allowed in storage longer than a year (Read) 89 

Assent to, reasonably rej^lating cold storage and Inspection by Government: 
condition of food gomg into cold storage most valuable provision; ii 

marked, should be date of killing (Read) 84 

Favor — 

Oumbine 290 

Johnson 293 

Saunders 291 

Give power of inspection and consider whether the food is healtliful or 

not (Field) 232 

Government inspection recommended (Utley) 130, 148 

Im|>ortant objection to, is stamping and datmg (Morrell) 33, 36 

L^slation recommended; inspection of food offered toe storage; for poultry 
and fish, such supervision as Government has for meats; against restorage 

of food ; iabelinff what has been in cold storage (Fitz-Randdph) 108, 109, 110 

Limit provision objected to, it puts a premium on improper nandling and 

penalizes proper preservation (Field) 220 

Objection to, is dating, and that it applies to all cured meats and inspection 
of cured meats, anof making food adulterated if held for more than a year 

(Munce) 41 

Objections to limiting period of storage for perishable foods indiscriminately 

(Becker) 179,180 

Objections to time limit and to labeling products that have been in cold 

storage (Umer) 210-214 

Practically impossible to brand the meat that goes into cure (Sinclair). 46,47 

Precooling stations recommended (Brownell) 202 

Provisions recommended by State board of health of New Jersey, relating 
to conditions of entering storage, length of time in, prohibition of re- 
storage, labeling, and definition of cold storage — ^marked "Exhibit B'' 

(Fitz-Randolph) 114 

Recommend inspection of food entering cold storage, time limit in storage, 

labeling, transportation (Allen) , . 114, 115 

Should be labeled to show length of time held in storage and tempeiatures 
at which held, and provision for fitness of product entering storage 

(Allen) 126 

Should define cold storage (McDaniel) 91, 92 

Time limit undesirable (Brownell) 201,202 

Time limit unnecessary; no objection to inspection if does not hamper busi* 

nesB and prove too costly TNickerson) 175 

Time limit would require destruction of palatable food because carefully 

preserved for one jrear (Field) 220, 221 

Want rigid supervision and inspection by Government, certified to by 

them (Mack) 243 

Want scientific investigations, teaching us how to care for humidities of 
rooms and condition of air (Mack) 245 
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Birds: 

Sample from Norfolk, which had been in cold storage two years, in very 

poor condition, slimy and shabby (Cook) 82, 8S 

Slime on, when taken from storage, should say not unhealthful or harmful, 

but takes from desirability (Evans) 164 

Test with quail in cold storage, Center Market (C'Ook) 80, 81, 83 

When slime process begins with fowl they slime on outside (Mack) 246 

Bianding. (^e^ Dating.) 

Brewery product>8, value in cold storage yearly about $325,000,000 (Becker). . 184 
Brown, L. P., office pure food and inspection, Tennessee (written statement): 
Fowls in cold storage from which entrails and crop not removed, should be 

prohibited 291 

Biownell, C. H., of Brownell Cold Storage Waxelionse Co., and C. H. BrowneU 
Ik Sons, shippen; member of American Warehonsemen's Aasoclation and 
American Association of Sefrlfcration, Washington Conrt Honse, Ohio; 

testimony of 193 

Bill— 

Precoolinp stations, recommend 202 

Time limit undesirable 201, 202 

Butter— 

Packing-stock butter is farmer made, of under grade, used for making 

renovated butter (explains) 200 

Packing-stock, in storage, in our house not over a year; have kno^oi it 

to remain in longer in other houses 201 

Packing-stock, we carry in cold storage till sold to renovating factory, 

marketed soon after renovated 201 

Renovated butter; law provides it shall be so marked 200 

We handle packing-stocit, from 300,000 to 500,000 pounds; large per- 
centage of this placed in storage after we receive it; remains in 

average of six months 200 

We take left-over from retail stores; kept in tight packages 201 

Conduct a poultry and egg-packing plant and maintain cold-storaf!:e house 

to handle our own products as well as for hire ; have branch in (^olumbus. 193 
Eggs- 
All not sanitary when laid 199 

As to how the A, H, and C ej?gs are sold: since (iovernment borame 

active we have t-o de«*trov the rotten; previous to that we sold them . 198,199 

Candle all of ours except in April 196 

Do not think average man can tell difference in ^tora^e o<;ir until latter 

part of November; in December anybwly can tell 197 

During early spring; wo have to store a per<*entage becaiiHe can not dis- 
pose of them: spring storage eea.^on is latter part of March, April, and 

May; Eiu»ter heaviest consuming peri(Kl 196 

Holidays is when doniand for cold-storage OL'gs begins 197 

Impracticable to find length of time they have been laid; we judge 

entirely by appearance at tiinf* we receive 195, 196 

Main differenc*^ between good and bad is proportionof water that is in the 
yellow; from commercial standpoint, < hanire is shown by shrinkage 

in the white, detected by candling 196 

Proximity to article having odor or taste affects flavor; newer method 

in houses improves this 198 

Rule to get rid of, before 1st of January; after that storage egg; is looked 

upor^ as a pure gamble 197 

We guarantee customers that our eggs will be bought and sold on the 

same grading 198 

We handle from $300,000 to $350,000 worth 195 

Would rather have one of our April A eggs in November well stored 

than C, purchased in October and only stored for a week 200 

Meats — 

Passinir from our cold storage to New York in refrigerator cars, goes 

directlv into other refrigerator boxes or storage; does not thaw at all. 195 
Practicallv impK)S8ible for anvbody to handle meats except they belong 

to the "Big Four" '. '. 193 

Poultry- 
Jobbers pla(*e it in cold storage or private boxes at point of distribu- 
tion 194, 195 
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Bxovnell, C. H., of Brownell Cold Stoiage Warehonie Co., etc.— Continued. I*>ce. 
Poultry — Continued . 

Killed and placed in cooline rooms, animal heat removed, packed the 
next day, placed in the cnill room, loaded in car; laiige percentage 

goes to the commission men in the New York distnct 194 

Stored by us woidd average three or four months 195 

BniTows, W. F., vice president, secretary, and manager, Llbby, XoNeU it 

Libby, Chicago, til. ; testimony of 208 

Business canning beef particularly; buy cattle; Swift & Co. do our killing, 

they buy them for our account. 203 

Cold storage: Is what we call a box from where we handle our stuff from day 

to day; our freezer is where we place the meat salted 207 

Data and suggestions furnished by 266 

Dating: Have a mark that telle wnen meat is placed in cold storage 206 

Have establishment in Fort Worth also 203 

Inspection: Our meat inspected by Government when it goes into cold 

storage and when it comes out 206 

Memorandum covering desirable points on cold storage as relating to 
produce 267 

Explains how handled by us 204,205,206,207 

Have obser\'ed unpleasant taste of fat on beef; beef is too old and fat 

has begun to dismtegrate 208 

Ours inspected by Government when it ^oes into cold storage and 

when it comes out (description of inspection) 206 

The 12,000,000 pounds would be about 250,000 cattle; average weight 
of cattle about 400 pounds dressed; 750 to 850 pounds live weight. . . 210 

We buy plates some for corned beef 207 

We figure to take care of as soon as get it 208 

We handle over 308,000 cattle; last year 320,000; where they come 

from 203,204 

We have on hand about 12,000,000 to 13,000,000 pounds of frozen meat 

Jan. 1 (as to when we sell) 209 

We know time elapsinjg between killing and going into storage 207 

Would begin to deteriorate in cold storage boxes in, I should think, 
about a week; never keep there over a week unless we hold for a 

butcher, and then sometimes two or three weeks 207, 208 

Kefrigerator cars; temperature should say 35 to 40 degrees 206 

Butter: 

Aggregate quantity purchased and a^egate quantity held in cold stor- 
age; minimum and maximum time in (Swift & Co.) 270 

Amount handled and time in storage (Morris db Co.) 277 

Amount purchased and held in storage by us year ending June 30, 1910, 

and time held in (Cudah^ Packing Co.) 283 

Amounts carried by American Warehousemen's Association Mar. 1 and 
Apr. 1, 1910; all stored for hire, showing 7,000,000 pounds taken out in 

month of March ( Read) 86 

Amounts stored in the five cold storage houses located in New York, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis (letter from Mack) 264 

Average time in storage, from 6 to 9 months; some kept 10 months and 

more (Nickerson) 177 

Can be carried iu storage without deterioration 15 months (Swift & Co.). . 266 
Can give no estimate as to time it has been made prior to receiving, and 

know nothing after it leaves us (Mack) '. 236 

Carload might contain some made longer than other (Utley) 149 

Charges for storing (Mack) 240 

Handled by us year ending June 30, 1910, 10,395,716 pounds; average time 

in stora^ about six months (packer not named) 277 

Harm in, is amount of fatty acids increased by time; depends principally 
upon conditions under which made; experience witn, as to bacteria 

(Evans) 161,162 

Have carried a great deal more than a year; not more than two, as it would 

eat up itself in storage charges (Mack} 236 

June is of much better quality and brings better price during the winter 
than fresh (Becker) 183 
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Butter— Condnued. Ph»« 

MasBachusetts' largest supply comei) from WoHtorn States; generally direct 

from manufacturers; very seldom comes from cold storage (Utley) 149 

Maximum this vear in our Jersey City house 51,300 pacKagen ana 72,900 

in New York house; June, July, and August are penods of accumulation 

(Home) 101 

No difficulty in labeling tubs (Mack) 235 

No knowledge of history before it reaches us; we store it for hire; is kept 

in separate room (Mack) 235, 236 

Number pounds of , on storage in 30 warehouses, first of each month, 1908 

and 1909 (Read) 150 

Number pounds of, on storage in 30 warehouses, first of each month, June 

1, 1908, to May 1, 1910 (Read) 151 

Only about 4 to 6 per cent goes into cold storage (Read) 86 

Packing-stock butter ie farmer made, of imder grade, used for making 

renovated butter (explains) (Brownell) 200 

Packing; stock, in storage in our house not over a year; have known it to 

remain in longer in other houses (Brownell) 201 

Packing stock is grade of sour-milk butter made by farmers; not good dairy; 

it is renovated and sold for cooking purpK>Bes (Mack) 234 

Packing stock renovated will keep indefinitely (Mack) 234, 235 

Packing stock; we carry in cold storage till sola to renovating factory ; mar- 
keted soon after renovated (Brownell) 201 

Purchaaed 204,677 pounds; when placed in storage and when taken out; 

minimum time in, three days, maximum four months (Hammond Co.).. 275 
Purchased and placed in storage by us monthly, in 12 months ending 

June 30, 1910 (Swift A Co.) 271 

Receipts for and quotations, 1907, 1908, 1909, and quotations for highest 

grade of creamery (tables) 105, 106 

R^ovated butter has to be so marked under law (Brownell) 200 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer's name not 

given) 289, 290 

Stoxuge begins about end of May and begins to move during fall months; 

withdrawals heaviest during winter; usually depleted in April (letter 

from Campbell) 172 

Total quantity in cold storage at maximum period in 1907, 1908, 1909, and 

1910 (Becker) 183 

Total we stored last year 15,000,000 pounds; average time we carry it four 

or five months (Utley) 149 

Usual length of storage six months (Mack) , 235 

Value placed in cold storage annually about $25,000,000 (Becker) 184 

We handle packing stock, from 300,000 to 500,000 pounds; large percentage 

of this placed in storage after we receive it; remains in average of six 

months (Brownell) 200 

We inspect and give receipt as to its condition; we date the lots when 

received and warehouse receipts; idantify by the lot number (Mack) 236 

We take left over from retail stores; kept in tij^ht packages (Brownell ) 201 

Butter, eggs, and poultry stored in 1909 in United States valued at $600,000,000. 293 

C. 
Calves. {See also Meats.) 

Aggregate number oi carcasses killed during year ending June 30, 1910; 

proportion placed in cold storage (Swift & Co. ) 269 

Detail of killing at our plants year ending July 2, 1910, and proportion 

held in storage (Sulzberger Sons Co.) 2:3, 274 

Killed by uh year ending June 30, 1910; amount placed in storage; time 

in storage (Cudahy Packing Co. ) 281, 282 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; amount placed in storage; time 

in storage (Slorris <& Co. ) 278 

Killed by us year ending Juno 30, 1910, each month, and percentage 
placed in cold storage; minimum and maximum time in (Hammond 

Co. ) 274, 275 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; percentage placed in storage; 

minimum and maximum time in (packer, not named) 276 

Canada seeks to foster cold storage, giving bonuses; report of dairy and cold- 
storage commissioner referred to (Cudahy Packing Co.) 284 
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OfttQe. (See also Meats.) V< 

Aggregate number of carcaaees killed during year ending June 80, 1910; 

proportion placed in cold storage (Swift & Co.) 269 

Detail of killing at our plants year ending July 2, 1010, and proportiofn 

held in storage (Sulzberger & Sons Co. ) 272, 273, 276 

Rilled by us year ending June 30. 1910; amount placed in storage; time 

in storage (Cudahy Packing Co.) 281,282 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; amount placed in storage; time 

in storage (Morris & Co.) 278 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910. in each month, and percentage 
placed in cold storage; minimum and maximum time in (Hammond 

Co.) 274,275 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; percentage placed in storage; 

minimum and maximum time in (x>acker, not named) 276, 276 

Libby's method for handling, from S^tember 15 to January 15 (Bur- 
rows) 267, 268 

Cheese: 

As to what is safe temperature for curing (Allen) 118 

Can be carried in storage without deterioration 18 months (Swift ft Oo.)-> 266 
Handled by us year ending June 30, 1910, 5,641,708 pounds (packer, not 

named ) 277 

Many do not ripen to best condition under two years (Utley ) 149 

Storage begins about July 1 ; withdrawal begins in fall lasting until follow- 

ingspring (letter from Campbell) 173 

Value of in oold storage yearly about f 6,000,000 (Becker) 184 

Chickens. {See Poultry.) 

Cider: Cold storage at freezing point find gpreat aid in holding cider sweet and its 
flavor for about fifty days; at that time it b^ins to ferment; benzoate of soda 

is now used universally in preserving cider (Gore) 84 

Cold stoxage: 

A blessing (Utley) 139 

After chickens and quail in 3 months jury unable to tell frerii from storage 
article; after 6 months majority decided storage inferior; after 9 montns 
practically all decided storage article tested inferior; after 12 months 

unanimous that storage article inferior {Cook) / 81 

Air conditions, importance of (Field) 228, 229 

A leveler of prices (Burrows) 267 

Alleged abuses in (Utley) 143 

Amount of eggn, butter, poultry, meats, and fish stored in the five cold- 
storage liouses located in New York, Detroit, Chicago, St. Paul, and 

Minneapolin (letter from Mack) 264 

Amounts of investment in plants, operating expenses, and earnings 293 

Any article which we find not keeping well we take up with owner and see 
it is dinpfiped of: gives case of celery; quite a numoer of times with eggs 

(McDaniel) 97 

Articles from, should not be sold as fresh (Utley;) 146 

As to companiep carrying on, not owning goods in (Utley) 145 

As to time limit of saiety in (Wiley) 10, 17 

Assent to bill reasonably reflating cold storage, and inspection; condition 
of food going in most valuable provision; if marked should be date of 

killing (Read) 1 84 

At present of voluntary a^r^ement; no law of sanitary regulations (Wiley). 14 

Attempted legislation m New York (Field) 216, 217, 218 

Average and maximum times and temperatures of food in certain ware- 
houses in New Jersey, including 10 articles — marked "Exhibit A" (table) 

(Fitz-Randolph) 113 

Bad work entirely due to conditions of air (Mack) 246 

Bad-tasting food is unwholesome even if it contains no poison; to main- 
tain wholesomeness a strict limit is necessary — 9 montns or 12 months, 

or whatever limit is fixed (Wiley) 10 

Bill should be amended to provide that small frozen products be deemed 

adulterated if not sold frozen (Wiley) 9 

Bill should define (McDaniel) 91,92 

Birds, sample from Norfolk, been in storage two years; in very poor con- 
dition, slimy and shabby (Cook) 82, 88 

Board of health, trailed on several times to take goods from because decayed; 
f-artcHl to the dumps; in one instance sold to factory (Garvan) 18, 19 
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Buflinees new and we have a lot to learn yet; give ua the hearty cooperation 
of the Agricultural Department, with inspection and education (Mack). 247 

Butter, amoimts carried by American Warehousemen's Association Mar. 
1 and Apr. I, 1910; all stored for hire, showing 7,000,000 pounds taken 
out in month of March (Read) 86 

Can not detect change in flavor of products in three months and not cer- 
tain in six; but in nine plain that deterioration has taken place 
(Wileyj 17 

Can not legislate for all products; have got to treat every one separately 
(Field) 220 

Can not tell quantity of any conmiodity in; not investigated that (Wiley). 14 

Chicago cold-storage houses ship some goods to oiu* cold-storage plants; 
we do not know now long they have been in storage; we have no inspec- 
tion (Read) 88 

Chicken is an all-the-year-round product; don't believe cold-stored shad 
ought to be allowed to be sold out of season (Wiley) 10 

Cider held sweet and flavor kept about 50 davs at Uiat time it begins to 
ferment; benzoate of soda is now universally used in preserving cider 
(Gore) 84 

Classes; duration of; by whom stored; physical effects on substances han- 
dled (letter from (Jampbell) 16^173 

Condition of articles going into, depends laively upon the period of the year 
and portion of countrjr from (letter from Pennington) 166, 167 

Condition of food entering and temperature maintained, factors to be con- 
sidered (Saunders) 291 

Conditions which are proper in refrigerating room (Becker) 192 

Conducted experiments to determine when deterioration in meats would 
take effect; method (Weber) 78 

Data respecting temperatures in cold-storage rooms of various packers in 
Louisville, Ky. (Allen) 123 

Definition should be given (Cudahy Packing Co.) 279, 280 

Desirable that goods when removed and exposed for sale from, be identified 
as such (letter from Campbell) 173 

Difficult to furnish names of storage plants from which we receive for stor- 
age; if bill provided for this would comply (Uome) 100, 101 

Does not tend to keep food out of channels oi trade and enable raising of 
prices (Field) 221 

Do not believe any reputable company would evade the law, but they 
would be glad of a law to guide them (Wiley) 11 

Do not think has enhanced value of article beyond carrying chajrge (Prank- 
ard) 261 

Do not transfer meat from one to another; do not think goods injured in 
storage up to year and a half if sound when put in (Morris & Co.) 277 

Documents relating to, enumerated 300 

Effect on quality ( iJtley) 143 

Eges, a dozen in one year weighed 10 per cent less than when placed in; 
shrinkage largely in water from whites (Cook) 81, 82 

Eggs at end of year had musty odor and was a breaking down of organic 
phosphorous bodies, and other tests showed had decomposed; showed to 
a slighter extent at end of six months (Cook) 82 

Eggs more likely to be unfit for, than poultry, as often put in witliout in- 
spection (Wiley) 12, 13 

Eggs placed in, absolutely fresh; at end of about six months whites lost 
power of cohesion; whites and yolks separated with some difficulty 
(Cook) 81 

Figures as to value of plants (Becker) 182 

Figures as to value of products passing through (Becker) 182 

Fish in, between two and four months very little difference eJiiown; be- 
tween four and six months deterioration begins to show more rapidly in 
Eroportion ; should say not harmful to eat, but not qualified to say as to 
ealthfulness (Weber) 79 

Food from, being sold for fresh ; convictions in United States courts (Wiley) . 1ft 

Food taken out, should not go back into (Evans) 163 

Found no uniform system of inspecting products which went into; practi- 
cally anything not flagrantly decayed was accepted fWiley) ft 

Four weeks about as long as meats should be in (Wiley) 17 

S. Rept 1272, ei-8 21 
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Oold storage — Continued. Paea. 

Freezing does not inhibit process of decay, though it greatly restricts it; 

freezing will not preserve indefinitely (Wiley) 9 

Freezing, to a certain extent, impairs quality of flesh (Wiley) 9 

From examination I recommend inspection of poultry (Garvan) 21 

Functions of (Utley) 140,141 

Generally asked average period and extreme period of. and instituted 
method of examining products in, and comparing with same products 

fresh (further description of method pursued) (Wiley) 6 

Goods coming from, unfit for consimiption due to ignorance of warehouse- 
men; illustration as to efjgs (Mack) 245 

Goods put in in good condition as good, up to 12 months, as fresh (packer, 

not named) 277 

Goods should be in condition to go in; important omission in bill (Wiley). . 10, 11 
Great believer in; want placed on foundation giving people confidence 

in (Wiley) 9,11 

Have investigated effects of, upon decomposition, palatability^ and whole- 
someness of various articles, confining investigations to articles usually 
sold fresh to consumer; as to what investigations have embraced (Wiley) . 5 

High prices of food primarily due to shortage of supply (Field) 220 

Houses are in habit of paying a good many claims because they do not 

understand how to carry the goods (Mack) 239 

If deprived of our facilities it will compel us to reduce our prices and the 

farmer will suffer (Morrell) 36 

If mold accumulates room is too wet (Mack) 246 

If stuff in our place spoils and owner does not take care of it we send to 

dump ; some quail we burned in our boiler (McDaniel) 97 

In for undue time causes fish or eggs to contain little less food product; only 

thing we are trying to determine is the ammonia (Weber) 80 

In Jersey City warehouse Jan. 31, 1910, we had 63,082 packages of poultry 
and meat; broilers are in 20 or 30 pound packages; turkeys in barrels 
weighing 200 to 250 pounds; should say 100 pounds to a package would 

be averse (Home) 98, 99 

In our New York house Jan. 22, 1910, there were 29,584 packages of poultry 

and meat THome) 99 

Inspection wnen meat g6es in as important as when it comes out ( Sinclair) . . 47 

Inspectors and other omcials, estimated cost of 294 

Inspectors have had knowledge of treatment of poultry after out of stoPB^, 

to give appearance of freshly killed (Wiley) 12 

Investigation by Hudson County grand jury in reference to methods in that 
county; found no law properly regulating; meats been kept eight 
months or longer; eggs 14 months; turkeys became black and were con- 
demned (Garvan) 18 

Left-over products put in in condition that ought not to be in (Sinclair). . . 47 
List giving receipt and delivery of goods at warehouses, years ending 

Mar. 31, for 1908 to 1910 (Utley) 137, 138 

List of over 100 articles kept in; think impossible to get quantities (Read). 90 

List of over 100 different articles stored in (Utley) 136, 137 

List of some 1 25 articles stored in Boston wareh ouses of one company (Utley) . 140 
Local slaughterhouses have not availed advantages of, as large packers 

(Allen) 117 

Made chemical tests with meats, showing, at end of six months, deteriora- 
tion (Cook) ' 81 

Main object is to preserve goods so that house will not have to pay claim of 

the owner (Mack) 245 

Maximum holdings in our Jersey City and New York houses; articles 

enumerated (table) (Home) 102 

Measures sought to be passed in New Jersey and New York had they been 

enacted would have practically destroyed the industry (Umer) 211 

Meats can be kept in, indefinitely without deterioration, provided, after 

leaving, handled properly (Cudahy Packing Co. ) 284 

Meats; maximum time kept in, believe six months; if longer, accidental; 
large proportion much less; no difference between beef, pork, and sheep 

(Read) 85 

Most articles put in in spring or fall fsLr more palatable than fresh food raised 
and consumed in summer (Field) 220 
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Cold storage — Continued. Tnge. 

Most important that products go in in proper condition (Evans) 163 

My conclusion is that 9 months is limit so far as chickens are concerned, 
without distinct impairment of flavor, but examination at 12 months 

failed to reveal poisonous decomposition (Wiley) 8 

Ninety per cent of harm comes from things that happen before frozen 

(Evans) 165 

No matter how short a time in, when product taken out deterioration will 

take place (Wiley) 17 

No objection to requiring parties sending us products from storage to state 

how long it has been in ?Read) 88, 89 

No uniform time as to holding articles in (Wiley) 6 

Not injury to goods put in fresh up to one year; large packers put only 

fresh goods in (Swift & Co.) 270 

Not responsible for high price of perishable provisions (Becker) 179 

Not sufficient evidence to show tnat it is responsible for advancing prices 

(Utley) 129 

Number of, in United States in the hundreds (Read) 86 

Objections to labeling products that have been in cold storage (Umer) 213, 214 

Only about 4 to 6 per cent of butter, poultry, and eggs go into (Read) 86 

Opposed to restorage (Fitz-Randolph) 110 

Our plants draw supplies from all over the country, eggs lai^gely stored 

away by merchants (Garvan) 21 

Packages handled at average of 110 each 293 

Placed fresh meat in; end of two months practically no change; in four 
months a slight difference; end of six months slight deterioration; could 

not say as to healthfulness (Weber) 78 

Plants scattered all along Atlantic coast at producing stations put up to 

freeze fish in; they freeze salt water fish ^rrankaro) 259 

Poultry; in test at Center Market; after killing before putting in storage 

animal heat was removed; put in same day (Cock) 83 

Processes and uses of (Encyclopedia Americana) 116 

Product may go two years and not be injurious to health in sense of develop- 
ing poison, and still be eatable; would rather eat it than starve (Wiley). . 10 
Questions, by **Cold,*' relating to proposed governmental regulation of 

(Madison Cooper Co.) 285,286,287 

Question of commerce and economy rather than health; think ptomaine 

poisoning result of bad milk more than anything else (Evans) 160, 161 

Reformation already effected (letter from Pennington) 168 

Removal of any frozen product from, and thawing accelerates decomposi- 
tion; poultry and fish should be deemed adulterated unless sold witiiout 

thawing (Wiley) 8 

Sample of chickens from, poorer appearance than fresh sample; thawing of 

fiber weakened power oi resistance (Cook) 82 

Simply investigated as to quantity, not particularly as to condition of 

meats (Garv^au) 21 

Statistics as to number in United States; in New York State (Becker) 181 

Such branding as would insure knowledge of length of storage would 

greatly enhance cost (Urner) 214 

Tail end of market often bought by ap^ents of (Wiley^ 14 

Temperature at which different articles are stored ^ Field) 219 

Thawing of poultry and fish is for purpose of deceiving (Wiley) 8 

There are 30 public warehouses of American Warehousemen's Association 

(Read) 86 

Time articles are kept in (letter from Pennington) 167, 168 

United States has 800 plants, costing $150,000,000, with capacity of 
160,000,000 cubic feet of storage; food stuffs were stored to value of 

$2,500,000,000 in 1909; how divided 293 

Variation of temperature and humidity in rooms (Mack) 245, 246 

Very large percentage of stuff carried in, must not freeze, such as apples 

and berries (McDaniel) 92 

Vital thing is inspection into and out of (Evans) 165 

We hired space in cold storage, Center Market; every three months we 
removed samples of chickens and quail; subjected them to tests and to 
jury, they not knowing which was storage article (Cook) 80 
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Gold gtoxage— Continued. 

We ourselves killed chickens and placed them in cold storage with many 
other substances, and so had complete history in each case until examined 
in laboratories; came to conclusion no perceptible deterioration of flavor 
in three months; deterioration in taste at end of six months (Wiley)... . 7, 8 

What is it (Madison Cooper Co.) 284,287,288 

When we receive commodity for, we do not ascertain whether or how long 

it has been in : with us quantity is \ery slight (McDaniel) 03 

With bill like this, believe could give fowls practically as good as fresh; 

same as to eggs, fish, game, and butter (Wiley) 15 

Ck>mmittee, embarrassment of, in securing testimony because of lack of appro- 
priation for expenses; letter of Dr. G. E. McLaugolin (Heybum) 265 

Cook, F. C, physiological chemist, Bureau of Chemistry; testimony of 80 

Birds, sample from Norfolk which had been in cold storage two years in 

very poor condition, slimy and shabby 82,88 

Cold storage — 

After chickens and quail in three months jury unable to tell fresh from 
storage article; after six months majority decided storage inferior: 
after ^ nine months practically all decided storage article tasted 
inferior; after twelve months unanimous Uiat storage article inferior. 81 
We hired space in cold storage, Center Market; everv three months we 
removed samples of chickens and quail, subjectea them to tests and 
to jury, not knowing which was storage article 80 



A dozen in storage one )rear weighed 10 per cent less than when placed 
in; shrinkage largely in water from widtes 81,82 

At end of year in storage had musty odor and was a breaking down of 
organic phosphorous bodies, and other tests showed had decomposed; 
showed to slighter extent at end of six months 82 

Did not carry out tasting test, but had chemical analysis 81 

In test at Center Market were kept in temperature of 35**, just above 
freezing 83 

Placed in storage absolutely fresh; at end of about six months whites 
lost power ofcohesion, whites and yolks separated with some dif- 
ficulty : 81 

Meats — 

Beef did not show any appreciable change in three months' stoiage; 

£^ter removed from 8toraJB;e deteriorated much faster than fresh 82 

Made chemical tests showing at end of six months in storage there was 

deterioration 81 

Poultrjr— 

Chickens and auail at Center Market test were kept at temperature of 

about 8°, sligntly frozen the entire period 8S 

Conditions wiu us exceptionally favorable for storage; chickens killed 

and put in storage same day 81 

In test at Center Market after killing, before putting In storage animal 

heat was removed ; put in same day 83 

Samples of chickens from cold storage poorer appearance than fresh 

sample ; thawing of fiber weakened power of resistance 82 

Cream, never stored longer than a few days (letter from Campbell) 173 

Grumbine. Dr. S. J., secretary Kansas State Board of Health (written state- 
ment) favor bill; ptomaine poisoning from cold storage chicken and 

whitefish 290,291 

Cudahy Packiiig Co. : 

South Omaha, Nebr., also packing houses at Sioux City, Iowa, Kansas 

City, Kans., and Wichita, Kans. (written statement). 279, 280, 281, 282, 283, 284 
Answers to questions submitted by committee, (giving statement of car- 
casses killed, year ending June 30, 1910, including cattle, sheep, calves, 
and hogs; proportion placed in storage, and time in storage. . Z79, 280, 281, 282 
Butter and eggs; purchased and held in storage by us year ending June 30, 

1910. and time held in 283 

Canada seeks to foster cold storage, giving bonuses; report of dairy and 

cold storage commissioner referred to 284 

C(^d storage — 

Definition should be pven 279,280 

Meats can be kept in, indefinitely without deterioration, provided 
after leaving handled properly 284 
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D. '•Pt 

Daily leceipta and withdrawals; opposed to reporting (Swift St Co.) 266 

DatlBc: 

Branding impracticable (UtleyJ 144 

Branding: Injustice of compelling, because of popular prejudices (Madi- 
son Cooper Co.) 285 

Could not tell whether my method would he practical in labeling meats 

(Reeve) 15» 

Date of production more important than date of storage (Utley) 133 

Do not see how date of storage could reach consumer (Utley) 134, 135 

Favor; ^ould be date of killing; doubt ability to carry marks to consumer 

rRead) 84,89 

If bill becomes law will have to transfer from the meat on to wrappers and 

possibly boxes that contain them; other difficulties enumerated (Mor- 

rell) 33,36 

Labeling favored (PiU- Randolph) 110 

Legislation as to length of time goods held in storage in principal not ob- 

. jected to, but would be extremely difficult (Umer j 211 

Limitation of i>eriod in storage no assurance that products were wholesome 

(Umer) 213 

Limitation of period in storage not neceasar>*, but not objectionable if fixed 

according to varying character of articles (Umer) 211 

Limitation of period of j>ermi88ible storage not necessary so far as effect of 

holding upon market price is concerned (Umer) 212 

No difficulty in branding, but it will entail ereat expense (Utley) 136 

No objection to labeling except it would add unnecesaar>' expense (XickCT- 

son) 176 

No objection to showing date of killing and storing of meats (Becker) 188 

Objections to labeling (Utley) 129, 132, 133 

Objections to marking when killed (Munce) 41, 42 

Objections to tagging fish stated (Field) 224, 225, 226, 227 

Opposed to time limit (Brownell) 202 

Perforating machine for dating or otherwise marking labels, tags, and 

wrappers used in packing or marking food products; description, cost of, 

and names of some concerns using (Reeve) 151-159 

Time limit for meats of 12 months favored by us; but object to dating as 

impracticable and expensive (Swift & Co.) 266, 267 

Time limit of one year too long (Saunders) 291 

Warehousemen no objection to; inspoction might make product cost little 

more (Read) 89 

We have a mark that tells when meat is placed in cold storage (Burrows). . 206 

Will arouse euepirion (Morrell) 31 

Deception, selling cold-storage food for fre?h; have had convictions in L'nited 

States courts (Wiley) 16 

Deterioration, defines meaning of (Weber) 80 

E. 

A dozen in storage one year weighed 10 per cent leas than when placed 

in: shrinkage largely in water from whites (Cook) 81, 82 

Aggre^te quantity purchased and agerregate quantity held in cold storage; 

minimum and maximum time in (Swift & Co.) 270 

All not sanitarj' when laid (Brownoll) 199 

Are candled before put on markets (Garvan") 19 

Amount purcha.«ed and held in storage by ue year ending June 30, 1910, 

and time held in (Cudahy Packing Co.") 283 

Amount stored in the five cold-storairo houses located in New York, Detroit, 

Chicago. St. Paul, and Minneapolis (letter from Mack) 264 

At end of vear in etoraee had mustv odor and was a breaking do\NTi of 

organic phosphorous bodies, and other tests showed had decomp<\<?ed; 

showed to a slighter extent at end of six months {('ook> 82 

Bad, go to dum}>; never saw anybody able to sell rotten CMcDaniel) 96 

Can be carried in cold storage without deterioration 11 months (Swift 

ACo.) 266 

Can not be successfully stored longer than 6 or 8 months (Madison Cooper 

Co.) 284 
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Eggs — Continued. ^H^ 

Charges for etoring (Mack) 240 

Did not cany out tasting test, but had chemical analysis (Cook) 81 

Do hot see how date of storage could reach consumer (Utley) 134, 135 

Do not think average man can tell difference in storage ^g until latter 
part of November; in December anybody can tell (Brownell) 197 

Examined when we put them in cold storage and when taken out at two, 
four, and six months, and we obtained an increase of 5 to 7 cubic centi- 
meters of iodine, which shows had deteriorated; defines meaning of 
" deterioration " (Weber) 80 

Five hundred storage houses in country where they are stored ; number of 
cases of (Becker) 182 

Found to be cracKed are broken into a can, in certain cold-storage planfB 
(Garvan) 19 

Frozen; owned by packer may be stored for indefinite period; owned by 
local merchants usually withdrawn after one to three months (letter 
from Campbell) 172 

Handled bv us year ending June 30, 1910, 372,550 cases; average time in 
storage about six months (packer, not named) 277 

Holidays is when demand for cold-storage eggs begins (BrownellJ * 197 

Hot weather affects them; are weaker and less fresh than in April and more 
apt to go wrong in cold storage (Becker') 1 183 

Impracticable to find length of time they nave been laid; we judge entirely 
by appearance at time we receive (Brownell) 195, 196 

In Jersey City warehouse our maximum last year was in July, 259,000 cases; 
in our New York warehouse maximum was in September, 158,900 (Home) . 99 

In test at Center Market were kept in temperature of 35°, just above freezing 
(Cook) 83 

Investi^ting some stored 14 months, which were stored day they were laid; 
now in good condition, very edible, superior to ordinary fresh farmer's 
eggs of warm weather (Fitz-Randolph) 118 

Main difference between j^ood and baa is proportion of water that is in the 
yellow; from commercial standpoint change is shown by shrinkage in 
the white, detected by candling (Brownell) 196 

More depends upon condition when they go in than length of time in storage 
(Fitz-Randolph) 112 

More likely to be unfit for cold storage than poultry, as often put in without 
inspection (Wiley) 12,13 

New York trade, year ending Feb, 28, 1910, including storage movement 
in Jersey City, compiled by Urner-Barry Co., publishers of Producers' 
Price Current 104 

Number cases of, 30 dozen each, on storage in 30 warehouses first of each 
month, 1908 and 1909 (Read) 150 

Number cases of, on storage in 30 warehouses first of each month, Apr. 1, 

1908, to Mar. 1, 1910 (Read) 150 

Only about 4 to 6 per cent go into cold storage (Read) 86 

Placed in storage absolutely fresh; at end of about six months whites lost 

power of cohesion; whites and yolks separated with some difficulty 

(Cook) 81 

Proximit]^ to article having odor or taste affects flavor; newer method in 

houses improves this (Brownell) 198 

Purchased and placed in storage by us monthly in 12 months ending 

June 30, 1910 (Swift & Co.) 271 

Quantity in New York by years 1896, 1900, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, and 

1909, and pricesftables) (Garvan) 22,23 

Readily detect difference between fresh and stored; stored could be used 

for liniited number of purposes (Weber) 80 

Receipts by cold storage in New York City and Chicago (Becker) 182 

Receipts in 1907, 1908, 1909, and questions for finest western eggs 

(tables} 106,107 

Receive largest quantity during April and May; very few are left in storage 

after first of February (McDaniel) 96 

Rule to get rid of before first of January; after that storage egg is looked 

upon as a pure gamble (Brownell) 197 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer, name not 

givenj 289,290 

Storage begins latter part of March and continues until July; begin to move 

in October; usually depleted in March of succeeding year (letter from 

Campbell) 172 
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Swift's plant had three or four hundred cans of (Garvan) 19 

System of stamping in Michigan (Senator Smith) 136 

Terminal warehouse have this year less than 100,000 cases (Mack) 234 

Total production in 1900 about 14,000,000,000; in 1910 not far from 

21,500,000,000 (Becker). 182 

Trade of New York and Boston, year ending Feb. 28, 1910 (Utley) 142 

Usual period of carrying in cold storage about nine months (Read) 87 

Value placed in cold storage yearly, about $21,000,000 (Becker) 184 

We get from Missouri, Kaneafi, and in that range; mostly east of Missouri 

River (Home) 101 

With bill like tnis believe could give practically as good from cold storage 

as fresh (Wiley) 16 

Would say not fresh as low as six months in storage ( W^eber) 80 

Eggs, butter, and poultry stored in 1909 in United States valued at 1600,000,000. 293 

Ivans, W. A. ; health oommissioner ; Chicago, III ; testimony of 169 

Birds; slime on, when taken from storage should say not unheal thful or 

harmful, but takes from desirability 164 

Butter; harm in, is amount of fatty acids increased by time; depends prin- 
cipally upon conditions under which made; experience with as to bac- 
teria 161,162 

Cold storage — 

Food taken out should not go back into 163 

Most important that product go in in proper condition 163 

Ninety per cent of harm comej^ from things that happen before frozen. 166 
Question of commerce and economy rather than healtn ; think ptomaine 

poisoning result of bad milk more than anything else 160, 161 

Vital thing is inspection into and out of 166 

Food; in adults practically no mortality from bad 160 

Inspection ; at the plant of what goes in and goes out important 166 

Meats; as to outer lat being rancid; due to fatty acids; harmful 166 

Milk- 
More ptomaine poisoning from, than anything else 161 

Six thousand three hundred babies die each year in Chicago; conserva- 
tive estimate 2,000 of them as result of bad food; milk practically sole 

food 160 

Poultry, a*s to deterioration after being in cold storage 162, 163 

Exhibit "A," average and maximum times and temperatures of food in certain 

warehouses in New Jersey, including: 10 articles (Fitz-Kandolph) 113 

Exhibit *'B''- -Provisions recomnieuded by State board of health, New Jersey, 
relating to conditions of entering storage, length of time in, prohibition of 

re-storage, labeling, and definition of cold storage (Fitz-Randolph) 114 

F. 

Field, Frank H. ; attorney at law, New York City 216 

Attorney for New York Wholesale Dealers' Fish Association and number of 
large wholesale merchants considering cold storage especially applied to 

fish 216 

Bill- 
Give power of inspection and consider whether the food is healthful 

or not 232 

Limit provision objooted to; it puts a premium on improper handling 

and penalizes pro])(»r preservation 220 

Time limit would require destruction of palatable food because care- 
fully preserved for one year 220, 221 

Cold storage — 

Air conditions; importance of 228, 229 

Can not leu;islate for all products; have got to treat every one separately. 220 
Does not tend to keep food out of channels of trade and enable raising 

of prices 221 

High prices of food primarily due to shortajre of supply 220 

Most articles put in in spring or fall far more palatable than fresh food 

raised and consumed in summer 220 

Temperatures at which different articles are stored 219 

Dating — 

Objections to tajztring fish stated. 224, 225, 226, 227 

Registration is impossible; ex[)lained 219 
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Vleldi Frank H., attorney at law. New York City — Continued. 
Piah— 

As to character of packages placed in >. 225 

Booth Go. freezes from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds per annum; 

that would only supply New York for about halt of the year 223 

Gonditipns under which caught and kept prior to being placed in cold 

storage 222, 223 

Do not usually store over four to six months, but if exceptionally laige 

supply may CBiry over to next year 228 

Have neard of being kept in cold storage for many years for experiment, 

and impossible to detect difference 228 

If conditions are kept right and ice glazing not interfered with they 

will keep indefinitely 223, 224 

Liaiger part of, goes immediately on the market 222 

Length of time stored, if properly stored, has no relation to health; 

legislation of this kind would be unconstitutional 232 

Most of ours goes right to the retail handlers 229 

Objections to tagging stated 224,225,226,227 

Our concerns carry, should say, half of fish in New York 229 

Process of freezing and sorting; better results from not gutting them . . 223 

Shad, habit and treatment of 230 

Used in New York comes principally from other States (places from 

given) 225 

Which have had long history of cold storage in the West difficult to 

properly tag 226 

Inspection should be had when it goes into warehouse 227, 228 

Meats, in Europe best trade demands that which has been in cold storage 

at least six months 220 

Ordinance passed by board of aldermen, New York, and vetoed by mayor, 
establishing a system of record in relation to cold-etosage detention of 

perishable provisions 216, 217, 218 

FUh: 

About 10 per cent only of all fresh-water fish are handled in frozen con- 
dition (Warden) 250 

Amount stored in the five cold-storage houses located in New York, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis (letter from Mack) 264 

As to character of packages placed in (Field^ 225 

Atlantic salmon much superior to Pacific (Field) 264 

Average in cold storage about six months; can be kept almost indefinitely 

(Mack) 233 

Average time from catching to freezing three to five hours (Warden) 251 



Average time in storage from six to ten months; do not recall exceeding 

" relieve that would be 5 per cent (Warden) 2 

ig during 
in the fall (Mack) . . . . ." : ....'....:... 233 



three years; do not believe that would be 5 per cent (Warden) 247, 248 

Begin freezing during April and wind up in about six weeks; begin again 



Bill should be amended to provide that small frozen products be deemed 

adulterated if not sold frozen (Wiley 9 

Booth Co. freezes from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 pounds per annum; that 

would only supply New York for about half of the year (Field) 223 

Booth Co. freezes none in the East (Warden) 250 

Booth Co. have houses in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, and small 
place in New York; we bring some fish from tne lakes to our eastern 

nouses (Warden) 250 

Booth Co. operate four private cold-storage houses, Chicago, Detroit, St. 
Paul, and Minneapolis; in addition have a number of private houses 

where simply use our own goods (Warden) 248, 249 

Booth Co. ship in wholesale quantities in 100 and 200 pound boxes (Mack) 243 
Come from western fisheries to eastern refrigerators without being frozen 
during fresh fish season, from Mar. 15 until Dec. 15, packed in ice and 

boxes and cooling cars (Warden) 250 

Condemned in New York City in 1909, amount of 294 

Condition under which caught and kept prior to being placed in cold 

storage (Field) 222,223 

Consumption of, is on increase and supply increasing (Prankard) 262 

Description as to how handled ( Warden) 251 

Description of catching, moving, and treatment of (Prankard) 257, 258 

Deteriorates more rapidly than meats (Weber) 78 
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Do not believe cold -stored shad ought to be allowed to be sold out of season 

(Wiley) 10 

Do not usually store over four to six months, but if exceptionally large 

supply may carry over to next year (Field) 228 

Experimenting with, in cold storage, we found those killed in laboratory 

much fresher than obtained at market (Weber) 78 

Fresh, are frozen for bait on quite a large scale in Provincetown (Prankard). 262 

Frozen, are never packed in cracked ice (Prankard) 260 

Frozen, condition better to eat and more palatable than fresh (Warden) . 256 
Frozen, go out most rapidly during winter and early spring, before season 

opens (Warden) 249 

Frozen in blocks not objectionable if condition proper when frozen (Fitz- 

Randolph) 112 

Fumishea during summer not as wholesome as that put in cold storage 

during spring and fall (reasons given) (Mack) 233 

Have heard of being kept in cold storage for many years for experiment, 

and impossible to detect difference (Field) 228 

Have seen good that was kept a year. I should not store fish over five or 

six months (Becker) 192 

Hundreds of dealers have individual small storage plants (W^arden^ 248 

If conditions are kept right and ice glazing not interfered with, tney will 

keep indefinitely (Field ) 223, 224 

If salt-water fish were brought to a man in interior, he would think it had 

begun to deteriorate when it had not (Warden) 256 

Improproper care usually consists of improper icing (Warden) 255 

In Canada, Government encourages erection of freezing plants, paying a 

bonus (Prankard) 262 

In cold storage — ^between two and four months verv little difference shown; 

between four and six months deterioration begins to show more rapidly 

in proportion: would not say harmful to eat, but not qualified to sav as 

to healthfulness (Weber) *. . . 79 

In cold stora^ under proper conditions will remain perfectly wholesome 

for long time (Prankard) 260 

Keep record of all our; kept in separate boxes: entered bv allotment (War- 
den) : .••-•-.•• 248 

Keep re<;ord of, when it comes in and when it j?oes out of stonige, and identify 

(Mack ) 233, 234 

Larger part of, goes immed lately on the market ( Field ) 222 

Length of time j^tored. if properly stored, htm no relation to health; legit^la- 

tion of this kind would be unconntitutional (Field ) 232 

Limit of the carr^'ina: of over one year would work a hardship with B(K)th 

Co.; in our r(H)ins plazinp: will remain on indefinitely, and fish g(x>d five 

years after glazin» (Mack) 242 

Majority f)f bad, comos int<^) cold storai^e where peddler or retailer sells half 

of quantity and puLs rest in storage <' Warden i 252 

Maximum quantity we have on hand varies from nine to fifteen million 

pounds (u'anlen ) 247 

Maybe in the country forty million or fifty million pounds on hand: the 

maximum (Warden) 248 

Most difficult to store succes.sfully (letter from ( 'anipbell) 173 

Most is handled in bulk, without being in cold storage (^Warden) 255 

Most of ours goes right to the retail handlers (Field) 229 

Ninety per cent of Booth Co. business is fresh- wat«r fish away from the 

seaboard (Warden) 250 

No chemical change in fiber of, so long as frozen and covered with ice 

(Mack) 242 

No combination among dealers; but is competition (Prankard) 261 

No dealers keep longer than have to (Warden) 248 

Not advisable to restore to stomge after taken out; do not believe it is 

done ( Prankard) 261 

Not returne<l to cold stonige except possibly by retailers who take out 

more than can sell (Warden) ^ 249 

Objections to t^m^^g stated (Field) 224, 225, 226, 227 

Odor in fish market due in great measure to different varieties of fish 

stored in open air where salt-water, fresh-water, and cured fish are all 

exposed t<7gcther (Mack) 242 
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Old firm A. Booth & Go. &iled; reaaons for; many carloads of their stock 
went to the fertilizer company; rest of stock went on market; that was in 

1908 253,254 

One concern I am interested in in Buffalo, N. Y., has cold-storage plant 

for own use exclusively ; capacity about 100 tons (Prankard) 259 

Our concerns carry, should say. half of fish in New York (Field) 229 

Process of freezing and sorting; better results from not gutting them (Field) . 223 

Process of treating, including glazing (Mack) 240 

Removal of any frozen product from cold storage accelerates decomposition; 

should be deemed aaulterated unless sold without thawing (Wiley) 8 

Seldom any occasion for handling after placed in storage until taken out; 

in most cases put in boxes in addition to coating of ice (Prankard) 260 

Shad, habit and treatment of (Field) 230 

Should be inspected (Prankara) 260 

Should have such supervision as Government has for meats ( Fitz-Randolph) 110 
Should say average time kept between catching and delivering to con- 
simier three or tour days; cold-storage fish should say average tmie kept 

in storage from three to nine months (Prankard) 259 

Some cities maintain public Inspectors, local laws (Warden) 251 

Sometimes market such impossible to prevent keeping in ston^ (Warden) . 248 
Stored in warehouses of BcK)th Co., date received recorded, kind, and they 

are allotted (Mack) 244 

Temperature at which frozen and at which oil freezes (Mack) 241 

Thawing of, is for purpose of deceiving (Wiley) 8 

There may be frozen m New York City in average year possibly 5,000,000 

pounds (Prankard) 258 

Unscrupulous dealers will sell anything that is salable that they caneet 
away with; perhaps one large dealer who does things of that kmd (War- 
den) , 255 

Used m New York comes principally from other States (places given) (Field) 225 

Value in cold storage vearfy approximately $30,000,000 (Becker) 184 

Very large number of retailers no facilities for cold storage (Prankard) 260 

Very little of spring catch carried over till the next year (Mack) 233 

Very slight supply of salmon on Atlantic coast (Prankard) 263 

We have upward of 20 fish-freezing plants maintained entirely for fish 

business (Mack) 240 

Which have had long history of cold storage in the West difficult to properly 

tag (Field) 226 

With bill like this believe could give practically as good from cold storage 

as fresh (Wiley) 15 

Fish, game, beer, etc., stored in 1909 in United States valued at $400,000,000. 293 
Fltz-Bandolph, Raymond B., ohlef bureau of foods and dmgs, State Board ol 

Health, Trenton. N, J. ; testimony of Ill 

Bill, provisions recommended by State Board of Health, New Jersey, 
marked "Exhibit B," relating to conditions of entering storsjge ana 
length of time in; prohibition of restorage, labeling, and definition of 

cold storage 114 

Cold storage, average and maximum times and temperatures of food in 
certain warehouses in New Jersey, including 10 articles marked "Exhibit 

A' ' (table) 113 

Eggfr— 

Investigating some stored 14 months, which were stored day they were 
laid; now in good condition, very edible, superior to ordinary fresh 

farmer's e^ga of warm weather 113 

More depends upon condition when they go in than length of time in 

storage 112 

Fish frozen in blocks not objectionable if in proper condition when frozen. 112 
Meats, practically all cold storage stored in New Jersey have been slaughtered 

outside of State and brought in 112 

Poultry- 
More placed in storage in January than any other month; some are 

leftevers 111,112 

Taken out of storage by retaifers before Thanksgiving; some are fre- 
quently soaked in water for thawing; makes look plump and increases 

weight, and results in superficial bacterial infection Ill 

Very little killed in New Jersey goes into cold storage; mostly to New 
York, Philadelphia, and cities in New Jersey 112 
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nts^Bandolpli, Baymond B., etc., testimony of — Continued. Pare. 

Poultry — continued . 

Which has been stored is exposed for sale daily and put in ice box over 
night; after holidays considerable surplus returned to storage; some 

sell at loss rather than return to storage Ill 

Food, in adults practically no mortality from bad (Evans) 160 

FowIb. (For domestic, see Poultry; for wild, see Birds.) 
Fruit: 

Apples stored in fall and winter and moved during spring and summer 

(letter from Campbell) 172- 

Dried, should be allowed in storage more than a year (Read) 89 

Dried, usually placed in storage by wholesale grocers at beginning of warm 

weather (letter from Campbell) 172 

We have large business in from the coast; green fruits we had in New 
Jersey house 28,400 packages and in New York house 74,000, maximum 

this year (Home) 101 

Fruit and vegetables, condemned in New York City in 1909, amount of 294 

Furs and fabrics, etc., placed in cold storage, estimated value annually between 
150,000,000 and $75,000,000 (Becker) 184 

G. 
Game. {See Birds.) 

Oaryan, Pierre P., prosecutor of the pleas, Hudson County, N. J. ; testimony of. 18^ 
Beef liver, found in private plant in layers; should say 400 pieces; revivi- 
fied by soaking in water. . , 19 

Cold storage — 

Bill passed house in New Jersey but was lost in transmission to the 

senate 20 

Board of health, called on, several times to take goods from, because 

decayed; carted to the dumps; in one instance sold to factory 18, 1^ 

From examination I recommend inspection of poultry 21 

Investigation by Hudson County grand jury reference to methods in 
that county; found no law properly regulating; meats been kept 
eight months or longer; eggs fourteen months; turkeys became 

bkck and were condemned 18 

Our plants draw supplies from all over the country; eggs largely stored 

away by merchants 21 

Simply investigated as to quantity, not particularly as to condition of 

meats 21 

Dr. McLaughlin was before our grand jury and submitted reports 24 

Eggs- 
Candled before put on markets 19^ 

Found to be cmcked, are broken into a can, in certain cold-storage 

plants 19 

Quantity in New York, by years 1896, 1900, 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, and 

1909, and prices (tables) 22, 2S 

Swift's plant had 300 or 400 cans of 19 

Meats — 

P'ound hundreds of carcaasos of beef and sheep lying about cold-storage 
plants frozen; about 2,000,000 pounds of beef, 1,000,000 pounds of 

poultry, and 194,000,000 C)x^ Htored within a few montlis 20 

Simply investigated as to quantity, not particularly as to condition of, 

in cold storage 21 

Poultry — 

Found some in cold storage not in good condition; found turkeys 

black and decayed; excuse wa,4, been forgotten 20 

From examination I recommend inspection of, in cold storage 21 

In Hudson County largest Quantity of, placed in cold stowge in Janu- 
ary, after holiday trade; nad been in cold storage before; taken out 

for holiday trade, and returned 21 

Wholesomeness, investigation as to, was our main purpose; then it devel- 
oped along other lines 23 

Oore, H. C, assistant chemist, Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. ; testi- 
mony of 84 

Cider: Cold stonige at froozinc: point find great aid in holding cidor yweet 
and its flavor for about 50 days; at that tini(> it ht^ginn to ferment; ben- 
zoate of Hoda is now used universally in preserving cider 84 
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H. 
Sammond, O. H., Co., Chicago, HI.: 

Written statement 274, 275 

Answers to auestions submitted by committee giving statement of stock 
killed, including cattle, sheep, hogs, and calves, year ending June 30, 
1910, and proportion placed in cold storage; minimum and maximum 

time in 274, 275 

Butter: Purchased 204,647 pounds; when placed in storage and when taken 

out; minimum time in, taree days; maximum, four months 275 

^eats — 

Frozen, not injured in least for health or nutrition; consider, if strictly 

fresh, a year to fifteen months a reasonable time in storage 275 

Of different kinds killed by us year ending June 30, 1010, and placed 
in storage in each month and percentage placed in cold storage; 

minimum and maximum time in 274, 275 

Tvken from storage for sale are not re-stored 275 

Hams. (See Meats.) 

Heybum, Senator, chairman, authorised as subcommittee to confer with rep- 
vesentatives of the larger independent concerns and packers or private cold- 
storage men 286 

Hogs. (See also Meats.) 

Aggregate number of carcasses kOled during year ending June 30, 1910; 

proportion placed in cold storage (Swift & Go.) 209 

Detail of killing at our plants year ending July 2, 1910, and proportion 

held in storage (Sukbcu^r & Sons Go.) 273, 274 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; amount placed in storage; time 

in storage (Cudahy Packing Co.) 281,282 

Killed by us vear ending June 30, 1910; amount placed in storage; time 

in storage (Morris A Go.) 278 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910, each month, and percentage 



per( 

(Hai 



g laced in cold storage; minimum and maximum time in (Hammond 
o.) 274,275 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; percentage placed in storage; 

minimum and maximum time in (packer, not named) v 275, 275 

Slaughtered by Swift & Co. and meats placed in storage in each month for 

1909 and 1910 (Swift & Co.) 270 

Borne, Frank A., secretary of Merchants' Befrigeratthg Co. of New York and 
Merchants' Befrigerating Oo. of New Jersey and chairman oold storage com- 
mittee of American Warehousemen's Association ; testimony of 98 

Butter, maximum this year in our Jersey Citv house 61,300 packages and 
72,900 m New York house; June, July, and August are periods of accu- 
mulation 101 

Cold storage — 

Difficult to furnish names of 'storage plants from which we receive for 

storage; if bill provided for this would comply 100, 101 

In Jersey City warehouse January 31, 1910, we had 63,082 packages of 
poultry and meat; broilers are in 20 or 30 pound packages; turkeys 
m barrels weighing 200 to 250 pounds; should say 100 pounds to a 

package would be average 98, 99 

In our New York house Jan. 22, 1910, there were 29,584 packages of 

poultry and meat 99 

Maximum holdings in our Jersey City and New York houses; articles 
enumerated (table) 102 

In Jersey City warehouse our maximum last year was in July, 259,000 
cast^; in our New York City warehouse in September, 158,900; these 

are maximum figures 99 

We get frmn Misaiouri, Kansas, and in that range; mostly east of Mis- 
souri River; also poultry 101 

Fruits, we have large business in from the coast; green fruits we had in 
New Jersey house 28,400 packages and in New York house 74,000 this 

year; maximum figures 101 

Inspection, heartily la vor, especially when articles come into storage 100 

Meats, most of storage is done We^t and by packers themselves in private 

plants 98 

Merchants' Refrigerating Co. of New Jersey, movement of ^ods in ware- 
houses of, by months from Apr. 1, 1909, to Apr. 1, 1910, mcluding eggs, 
poultry, meatp, butter, cheese, green fruits, dried fruits, and nuts; and 
from Apr. 1, 1909, to Feb. 28, 1910 (tables) 104,105 
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Httine, Frank A., etc., testimony of — Continued. 
Poultry- 
Cany in cold storage on average, would my four months 9^ 

If we receive any into cold storage which has been exposed on holiday 
market it is very limited; suppose 95 per cent has been expressly 
packed in West for purpose of freezing or been frozen in some other 
nouse before 99 

I. 

Ice, 100 establishments in United States engaged in manufacture of, and of 

refrigerating machinery (Becker) 184 

Ice cream; never stored longer than a few days (letter from Campbell) 173 

Inspection: 

At the plant of what goes in and goes out important (Evans) 165 

Do not object to, aa to sanitary condition of premises or of goods stored 

(Swift* Co.) 266 

Estimated cost of 294 

Favor ( Mac k) 243 

Favor (Prankard) 260 

From examination, I recommend inspection of poultry in cold storage 

(Garvan) 21 

Has been no systematic, of poultry at time or subsequent to killing; no in- 
structions as to conditions of the slaughterhouse now how should be 

picked and treated after slaughtering (Wile)^) 11 

Heartily favor, especially when articles come into storage (Home) 100 

In favor of, by Government officials; condition of food goine into cold stor- 
age most viuuable provision; if marked should be date of lulling (Read). 84 
No objection to, or marking; might make product cost little more (Read). . 89 
Not take very extensive, to control great centers as to chickens; tail ena of 

market often bought by agents of cold storage (Wilev) 14 

Objection to bill, because it covers cured meats, etc. TMunce) 41 

Of poultry should begin with seeing they are fit to kill (Wiley) 13 

Our meat inspected by Government when it goes into cold storage and 

when it comes out (Burrows) 206 

Pure-food law covers cold-stoiage products, and their inspection, but bill 

being considered wotdd give more rigid control (Wiley) 12 

Recommended (Utley) 130, 148 

Should be had when it goes into warehouse (Field) 227, 228 

Warehousemen have no objection to if in practical way, not to hamper 

business, but object to placing time limit on storage (Nickerson) 176 

We have most elaborate, and regulation of fish in our local health law, 

New York (Warden) 252 

When entering cold storage, worth more than anything in bill (Read) 87 

When goods placed in storage more effective than regulation as to time; 

impossibility in some cases ( Madison Cooper Co. ) 284, 287 

When meat goes into cold storage as important as when it comes out (Sin- 
clair) 47 

Wish for through Agricultural Department (Warden) 251 

Would impose no hardsl^ip (Utley) 145 

Investigation begun by sendm^ circular to cold-storage warehouses, reciting 
authority of Congress, and asking collaboration (Wiley) 6 

J. 

Johnson, Chas. W., Bureau of Chemistry (written statement), favor bill; fowl, 
samples taken from cold storage; bacteriological tests showed all imfit for use 
and about 10 tons were destroyed; most had been stored from three to six 
years 293 

K. 

Kansas State Board of Health, Dr. S. J. Crumbine, secretary (written state- 
ment), favor of the bill; ptomaine poisoning from cold-storage chicken and 
whitefish 290, 291 
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L. 

Legislation recommended and opposed. (See Bill.) 

Live stock: Animals slaughtered under inspection of Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try during calendar year 1909 (table) 49 

Live stock killed for food, during calendar year 1909, including cattle, calves, 
sheep and goats, and swine (estimated). (Letter of April 25, 1910, from 
A. D. Melvin, chief of Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agricul- 
ture) 48 

M. 

JCoBaniel, Homer, treasurer and manager of Sheriff Street Harket ft Storage 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, and president American Warehousemen's Association, 

testimony of 91 

Bill should define cold storage 91, 92 

Cold storage — 
- Any article which we find not keeping well we take up with owner 
and Bee' it is disposed of; gives case of celery; quite a number of 

times with ^ggs 97 

If stuff in our place spoils and owner does not take care of it we 

send it to the dump; some quail we burned in our boiler 97 

Very large percentage of stun carried in, must not freeze, such as 

apples ana berries 92 

When we receive commodity for^ we do not ascertain whether or how 
long it has already been in; with us the quantity is very slight 93 



Bad fp to the dump ; never saw anybody able to sell rotten 96 

Receive largest quantity during April and May; very few are left in 

storage after 1st of February 96 

Poultry— 

As to amount carried over from one year to another; difiiculties of 

stating 95,96 

For hobday trade is sometimes shipped in ice in barrels by express or ' 

fast freignt if not too lon^ 94 

If overflood from Thank^vin^ it would probably be sold Christmas, 

and if not it would go in cola storage January 95 

Quite large quantity carried by storage houses; we are not heavy 

carriers 93 

That in cold storage now (May) is for summer's consumption, placed 
there last fall; very little intended for Thank^ving and Christmas 

is frozen; left over goes to cold storage to save it 94 

We carry scarcely any drawn 96 

McLaughlin, Dr. Geo. E.; letter declining to testify unless reimbursed for ex- 
penses 265 

Machinery for perforating: Description, cost of, and some concerns using 

(Reeve) 161-159 

Jfack, Frank D., cold-storage engineer with the Terminal Warehouse Co. and 

the Booth Fisheries Co., New York City; testimony of 232, 240 

Bill- 
Want rigid supervision and inspection by Government, certified to 

by them 243 

Want scientific investigations teaching us how to care for humidities 

of rooms and condition of air 245 

Birds— 

When slime process begins with fowl they slime on outside 246 

Buttei^- 

Can give no estimate as to time it has been made prior to receiving, 

and know nothing after it leaves us 236 

- Qiarges for storing 240 

Have carried a ^reat deal more than a year; not more than two as it 

would eat up itself in storage charges 236 

No difliculty in labeling tubs 235 

No knowledge of history before it reaches us; we store it for hire; is 

kept in separate rooms 235,236 

Packing ^ stockis grade of sour milk butter made by fanners; not 
good dairy; it is renovated and sold for cooking purposes 234 
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Hack, Frank D., etc., tedtimony of — Continued. Page. 

Butter — Continued. , 

Packing-stock renovated will keep indefinitely 234, 236 

Usual length of storage six months 236 

We inspect and give receipt as to its condition; we date the lots when 

received and warehouse receipts; identify by the lot number 236 

Cold storage — 

Bad work entirely due to conditions of air 246 

Business new and we have a lot to learn yet; give us the hearty cooper- 
ation of the Agricultural Department, with inspection and education . 247 
Goods coming from, unfit for consumption due to ignorance of ware- 
house men; illustration as to eggs 245 

Houses are in habit of paying a good many claims because they do not 

understand how to carry tne goods 239 

If mold accumulates room is too wet 246 

Main object is to preserve goods so that house will not have to pay 

claim of the owners 246 

Variation of temperature and humidity in rooms 245, 246 

Eggs— 

Charg-es for storing 240 

Terminal warehouse have this year less than 100,000 cases 234 

Fish- 
Average in cold storage about six months; can be kept almost indefi- 
nitely 233 

Begin freezing during April and wind up in about six weeks; begin 

again in the fall 233 

Booth Co. ship in wholesale quantities in 100 and 200 pound boxes 243 

Furnished during summer not as wholesome as that put in cold storage 

during spring and fall (reasons given) 233 

Keep record of when it comes in and when it goes out of storage, and 

identity 233,234 

Limit of the carrying of; over one year would work a hardship with 
Booth Co.; in our rooms glazing will remain on indefinitely, and fish 

good five years after glazing 242 

No chemical change in fiber or, so long as frozen and covered with ice. 242 
Odor in fish market due in great measure to different varieties of fish 
stored in open air where salt water, fresh water, and cured fish are all 

exposed together 242 

Process of treating, including glazing 240 

Stored in warehouses of Booth Co., date received recorded, kind, and 

they are allot ted . . . .- 244 

Temperature at which frozen, and at which oil freezes 241 

Very little of spring catch carried over till the next year 233 

We have upward of 20 fish-freezing plants maintainea entirely for fish 

business 240 

Inspection, favor 243 

Meats — 

Docs not deteriorate^ if carried properly; will shrink if room is too dry 

and mold if too wet 239 

Small meats are delivered to us by hotels or large restaurants 238, 239 

Poultr}^— 

Comes in in the fall very heavily, mostly from out West, frozen, having 

been in cold storage before. '. 236, 237 

Know nothing of history prior to receiving it; we inspect condition 

upon receipt; believe it would keep several years 237 

Missouri, I think, is largest shipper of 237 

Once thawed out should not go back into cold storage 238 

We receive for storage only; do not act as commission merchants 238 

Wliolesomenoss; fish furnished durin<^ summer not as wholesome as that put 

in cold storaj^'e during spring and fall (reasons given) 233 

Madison Cooper Co., refrigerating engineers and architects, Watertown, N.Y. : 

Written statement 284 

Cold storage — 

Plants will welcome reasonable supervision 284 

Questions relating to proposed governmental regulation of, from 

"Cold" 285,286,287 

What is it? (extract from **Cold") 284,287,288 

Dating, branding; injustice of compelling, because of popular prejudice. . 285 
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Xadison Cooper Ck>., etc.— Continued. Faee. 

Eggs can not be succeesfully stored longer than six to eight months 2S4 ^ 

Inspection when goods placed in storage more effective than r^^ulation 

as to time; impossibility in some cases 284, 287 j 

Marking. (See Dating.) 

Xeats. (See also Beef, Calves, Cattle, Hams, Hogs, Mutton, Pigs, Pork, Sau- 
sage, Sneep, and Veal.) 
And pork products stored in 1909 in United States valued at 11,500^000,000. 293 
After cured are put into cold store for purpose of improving condition and 

flavor (Morrell) 32 

All ours are earned in artificially cooled rooms after curing (Munce) 39 

Amount stored in the five cold-storage houses located in New York, Detroit, 

Chicago, St. Paul, and Minneapolis (letter from Mack) 264 

Are put mto cooling rooms immeaiately after washed and stay until animal 
heat removed, three or four weeks; then it goes into cold storage or is 
shipped in refrigerator cars or delivered to local butchers and put m cold- 
storage boxes (Becker) 185 

As to agreement in flavor between fresh beef and frozen (Allen) 121 

As to amoimt of by-products we handle (Utley) 148 

As to average time of holding of, in cold storage (Morrell) 35 

As to ham purchased bv chairman and found ranx and unfit to eat; should 

say cause was age and temperature at which exposed (Morrell) 30 

As to not being served with outside fat on (WOey) 15 

As to outer fat being rancid ; due to fatty acids, harmful (Evans) 166 

As to use of brine to' assist in curing (Morrell) 31 

Beef can be kept in storage and be good, according to character of , from four 
weeks to nine months; depends altogether on condition in which it goes 

in (Becker) 184,185 

Beef did not show any appreciable chanee in three months' storage; after 

removed from storage aeteriorated mucn faster than fresh (Cook) 82 

Beef liver; found in private plant in layers; should say 400 pieces; revivi- 
fied by soakine in water ((larvan^ 19 

Bulk of, stored by packing and slaughtering establishments (letter from 

Campbell) 173 

Can be earned in storage without deterioration 1 year (Swift & Co.) 266 

Can be kept in cold storage indefinitely without deterioration, provided 

after leaving handled properly (Cudahy Packing Co.) 284 

Condemned in New York City in 1909, amount of. 294 

Carload might contain some killed longer than other (Utley) 149 

Conducted cold-storage experiments to determine when deterioration would 

take effect (Weber) 78 

Cured beef; hope bill will not apply to fMorrell) 38 

Date of killing would be proper where shipped b}r commission merchants, 

but different with packers when stored wnere lulled (Nickerson) 176 

Description of certain, giving dates when put in and taken out of storage 

(Sinclair) 292,293 

Deterioration in veal, pork, and sheep begins in about six or eight weeks; 
it will remain just as nutritive and nealthful for five or six months after- 
wards (Becker) 189, 190 

Different packers have different cures; some, after curing age arrives, will 

carry in cold storage for 30 days; others will carry for 60 days (Morrell). . 38 
Do not deteriorate if carried properly; will shrink if room is too dry and 

mold if too wet (Mack) 239 

Do not get rancid until, should say, eight or nine months (Becker) 186 

Effect 01 cold storage on (Sulzberger Sons Co.) 272 

Experiments to determine changes in beef frozen (Allen) 123 

Frozen not injured in least for health or nutrition; consider, if strictly I 

fresh, a year to 15 months a reasonable time in storage (Hammond Co.). 275 | 
Foimd himdreds of carcasses of beef and sheep l3^ng about cold-storage 
plants frozen; about 2,000,000 pounds of beef, 1,000,000 poimds of 

poultry, 190,000,000 eggs stored within a few months (Garvan) 20 

Four weeks about as long as ought to be in cold storage (Wiley) 17 

Have not investigated storage of; that is under Bureau of Animal Industry 

(Wiley) 15 

Have observed unpleasant taste of fat on beef; beef is too old and fat haa 

begun to disintegrate (Burrows) 208 

Have seen in cold storage with whiskers on; not consider that mark of dete- 
rioration (Wiley) 15 

I inject brine; as to what is put into the brine (Morrell) 30 
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Meats — Continued. !*•••• 

In custom storage comes from smaller killers; that stored in Chicago prin- 

dpally killed there (Becker) 185 

In Europe best trade demands that which has been in cold storage at least 

six months (Field) 220 

Inspection when go into cold storage as important as when come out (Sin- 
clair) 47 

Instorage; as to when they begin to deteriorate (Becker^ 186 

Largest packers who hold their own, Swift and Armour (Becker) 189 

Lar|e markets in cities put left-overs in cold storage for purpose of having 

suted or corned or dried (Sinclair) 47 

Longer kept better, within certain limits (Sinclair) 47 

Made chemical tests showing at end of six months in storage there was dete- 
rioration (Cook) 81 

Many people do not like hams unless over a year old (Mtmce) 42 

Maximum time kept in cold storage believe six months; if longer, acci- 
dental; laiye proportion much less; no di£ference between beef, pork, 

and sheep ( Read^ 86 

Most of storage is done West and by packers themselves in private plants 

(Home) 98 

Not fresh after in storage between six and nine months; if experiments had 

run longer, could tell more (Weber) 80 

Not 10 per cent stored; of all goods stored wouldn't amount to half of 1 per 

cent (Read) 87,88 

Passing from our cold storage to New York in refrigerator cars go directly 

into other refrigerator boxes or storage; do not thaw at all (Brownell). . . 195 
People do not, I think, understand meats improve with age, within certain 

limits (Morrell) 32 

Placed fresh in cold storage; end of two months practically no change; in 

four months slight difference; end of six months slight deterioration; 

could not say as to healthfulness ( Weber^ 78 

Practically all cold-storage meats stored in New Jersey have been slaughtered 

outside of State and brought in (Fitz-Randolph) 112 

Practically impossible for anybody to handle meats except they belong 

to the "Big Four" (Brownell) 193 

Seldom transferred from one cold storage to another; exception; never 

allowed to thaw before re-storing (Sulzberger & Sons Co.) 272 

Sausages, dry, are made out of cured (Munce) 42 

Sheep keep better than veal, and about the same as beef (Becker) 187 

Should go into storage soimd and in rooms that are dry and of uniform 

temperature (Becker) 189 

Shoula say three-auarters come to us from out of State, refer to beef and 

mutton and fresn pork (Utley) 148 

Simply investigated as to quantity, not particularly as to condition of, 

in cold storage (Garvan') 21 

Small meats are deliverea to us by hotels or large restaurants (Mack) 238, 239 

Small proportion of, in refrigeration by custom refrigerators; not over 1 to 3 

per cent; think 95 per cent held in storage by packers (Becker) 188 

State does not inspect those we receive for storage, but they examine all 

at slaughterhouses; we have Government tags on those from out of State 

(Utlev) 147, 148 

Taken from storage for sale are not re-stored (Hammond Co.) 275 

The 12,000,000 pounds would be about 250,000 cattle, average weight of 

cattle about 400 pounds dressed, 750 to 850 poimds live weight (Burrows) . 210 
Tissue does not break down for months; possibly if room exceptionally good 

not for several years; should say average would be eight or nine months 

(Becker) 190 

To cure corned beef takes from 10 to 30 days (Munce) 41 

Value of, submitted to refrigeration (Becker) 184 

We examine to see whether in good condition; make no inquiry whether 

in cold storaee before (Utley) 147 

We figure to take care of as soon as get it (Burrows) 208 

We handle over 308,000 cattle; last year 320,000; where they come from 

(Burrows) 203, 204 

We stored during the year just ending 4,000,470 pounds; average in storage 

not exceed four months; maximum six months (Utley) 147 

Would begin to deteriorate in cold-storage boxes in, I should think, about 

a week; never keep there over a week unless we hold for a butcher, and 

then sometimes two or three weeks (Burrows) 207, 208 

8. Kept. 1272, 61-« ^22 
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Meat-fltore Fefri^rators, temperatures in (Allen) 124 

Merchants Refngerating Go. of New York. {See Home, F. A.) 
Merchants Refngerating Go. of New Jersey, movement of goods in warehouses 
of, by months, from Apr. 1, 1909, to Apr. 1, 1910, including em, poultry, 
meats, butter, cheese, green fruits, dried fruits, and nuts; and nom Apr. 1, 

1909, to Feb. 28, 1910 (tablee) (Home) 108,104 

Milk: 

Gleanliness and keeping cool important (Allen) 117 

More ptomaine poisoning from than anything else (Evans) 161 

Never stored longer than a few da^s (letter from Gampbell^ 173 

Six thousand three hundred babies die each year in Ghicago; conserva- 
tive estimate 2,000 of them as result of bad food; milk practically sole 

food (Evans) 160 

Xoirell, John H., pork and beef packing; Ottnmwa, Iowa ; testimony of 26 

Beef; longest time we hold in cold storage, should say, three months; pork 

for a shorter time 28 

BiU— 

Am opposed to, because of the dating of products; effect on foreign 

trade serious 29, 30 

Important objection to, is stamping and dating 33, 36 

Gold storage — 

If deprived of our facilities it will compel us to reduce our prices and 

the farmer will suffer •. 36 

Our room only used for putting raw meats in proper form for curing; 
if supply in excess of aemand we hold pork loins in cold storage in 

Ottumwa and market as trade requires ' 28 

Dating — 

If bill becomes law will have to transfer from the meat on to wrappers 
and possibly boxes that contain them; other difficiilties enumerated. 33, 36 

Will arouse suspicion 31 

Have branch houses in New York and Boston 37 

Hogs: Detail of what is done with them after killing; carcasses not retained 
in cold storage; convert hogs entirely into assorted and cured products; 

beef treated m the same wav 27, 28, 32 

Maximum capacity of plant 5,000 hogs a day; average, say, 3,500 hogs; are 
running in neighborhood of 550,000 or 600,000 hogs a year, average weight 

from 210 to 220 pounds 26 

Meats — 

After cured are put into cold store for purpose of improving condition 

and flavor 32 

As to ham purchased by chairman and found rank and unfit to eat; 

should say cause was ase and temperature at which exposed 30 

As to the average time of holding of, in cold storage 35 

As to use of brine to assist in curmg 31 

Different packers have different cures; some, after curing age arrives, 

will carry in cold storage for 30 day»; others will carry for 60 38 

Hogs arrive May and June and November to February 37 

Hope bill will not.apply to cured beef 38 

I inject brine; as to what is put iuto the brine -.**:- ^ 

People do not, I think, understand meats improve with age, within 

certain limits 32 

Never used formaldehyde; did use borax and boracic acid; now substitute 

brine for that 30 

Ours is not a cold-storage establit?imieut; have cold-storage rooms only for 

chilling the meat 28 

Small per cent of our products go inio cold storage; our market is throughout 

this country and Great Britain 27 

We can tomatoes 27 

We make hams and breakfast bacon , sausages, and canned meat 26 

We pack probably 200 beeves per week; for by-products we have ox tongue 

and some beef material used in sausage, and sell some oleo 26 

Xozrlfl it Co., Chicago, 111. : 

Written statement 277,278,279 

Answers to Questions submitted by committee, giving statement of stock 
killed, including cattle, sheep,, lambs, calves, and hogs, year ending 
June 30, 1910; proportion placed in storage; time in 277, 278, 279 
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MoaiB ft Co., Chicago, HI. — Continued. Pafla*, 

Butter, amount handled and time in storage 277 

Cold stora^, do not transfer meat from one to another; do not think goodfl 

injured m storage up to year and a half if soimd when put in 277 

Unnce, John S.^ of Kennelson ft Co., Indianapolis, Ind. ; testimony of 38 

Bill, objection to, is dating, and that it applies to all c^red meats and in- 
spection of cured meats, and making food adulterated if held for more 

tnan a year 41 

Dating, objections to marking when killed 41^ 42 

In our Baltimore and Syracuse houses we rent public cold stoi&ge for out- 
siders 42 

Meats — 

All ours are carried in artificially cooled rooms after curing 39, 40 

Do not remember of any fresh, being held as long as three months; we 
are not within class of cold-storage houses carrying a large supply. . 40 

Many people do not like hams unless over a year old 42 

Practically all cattle are sold fresh; same applies to sheep; sold within 
a few days after slaughtering; shipped to branch houses for sale, not 
for storage; they have cold-storage rooms to keep the product in good 

condition until sold ' 40 

Sausages, dry, are made out of cured 42 

Sell about 15 per cent of hogs fresh and about 85 per cent cured 39, 40 

Sell hogs, cattle, and sheep; quantities given; we cure large part of the 

hogs; sell considerable fresh 38 

To cure corned beef takes from 10 to 30 days 41 

Mutton: 

Slaughtered by Swift & Co. and meats placed in storage in each month for 

1909 and 1910 (Swift <k Co.) 270 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer, name not 
given) 289,290 

N. 

New Jersey; cold-storage bill passed house in, but was lost in transmission to 

the Senate (Garvan) 20 

New York: 

Attempted legislation in relation to cold storage (Field) 216, 217, 218 

Food condemned in, in 1909, amount of 294 

Ordinance establishing system of record in relation to cold-storage detention 
of perishable provisions passed by board of aldermen and vetoed by 

mayor (Field) 217,218 

Kickerson, J. F., chainnan American Association of Beirigeration and pub- 
lisher of Ice Refrigeration, Chicago, lU. ; testimonjr of 174 

Bill, time limit unnecessary; no objection to inspection if it does not 

hamper business and prove too costly 175 

Butter, average time in storage from six to nine months; some kept ten 

months and more 177 

Dating; no objection to labeling except it would add unnecessary expense. . 176 
Inspection; warehousemen have no objection to, if in practical way, not to 

hamper business, but object to placing time limit on storage 176 

Meats; date of killing would be proper where shipped by commission mer- 
chants, but different with packers when storea where killed 176 

O. 

Order of procedure in examination of witnesses (chairman) 2g 

Oysters: Booth Co. canry oysters temporarily in cold rooms, not frozen; no 
experiments in freezing yet (Warden) 249 

P. 

Packer (name not given, written statement) : 

Answers to Questions submitted bv committee giving statement of stock 
killed, including cattle, sheep, hogs, calves, and poultry, year ending 
June 30, 1910; proportion placed in storage, minimum and maximum 
time in 275,276,277 
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Packer (name not given, written statement) — Continued. P^w 

Butter, cheese, and eggs handled by ua year ending June 30, 1910; time 

in storage 277 

Cold storage; (ctioda put in in good condition as good, up to 12 months, as 

fresh 277 

*'eatb. including butter, eggs, poultry, beef, mutton, veal, pork, spread 

in nri.v •. b-'tween producer and retailer 289, 290 

Pertorating m<» :h i nery , description, cost of, and some concerns using (Reeve) . 151-169 
Pigs. (See M^ts,) 
Pork. (Set also Meats.) 

Produ(*t« \rery seldom held in freezer great length of time; 60 to 90 days 

probably maximum (Sulzberger & Sons Co.) 272 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer, name not 

given) , : 289,290 

Poultry: 

After chickens and quail in storage three months jury unable to tell fresh 

from storaee; after six months majority decided stora^ inferior; after 

nine monms practically all decidea storage tasted inferior; after twelve 

months unanimous that storage article inferior (Cook) 81 

Aggre^te quantity of, killed for the year and total placed in cold ston^; 

minimum and maximum time in (Swift & Co.) 269, 270 

Amount stored in the five cold-storage houses located in New York, De- 
troit, Chicago, St. Pftul, and Minneapolis (letter from Mack) 264 

As to amoimt carried over from one year to another; difficulties of stating. . 95, 96 

As to deterioration after bein&f in cold storage (Evans) 162, 163 

As to quantity of water absorbed by, in thawing process (Nostrand) 108 

As to where we ^t (Home) 101 

As to whether it mcreases in weight where water is used in thawing (Wiley). 18 
Bill should be amended to provide that small frozen products be deeined 

adulterated if not sold frozen (Wiley) 9 

Bureau been studying killing, storage, and treatment of, with view to 

limiting interstate commerce in, which we c^ show are filthy, putrid, 

or decomposed (Wiley) 12 

Can be earned in storage without deterioration one year (Swift & Co.). . . . 266 

Can be kept without deterioration a year and a half (Becker) 192 

Carry in cold storage on average would say four months (Home) 99 

Qiicxens and quail at Center Market test were kept at temperature of 

about 8^, sUgntly frozen the entire period (Cook) 83 

Circulars sent to cold-storage warehouses, reciting authority of Congress, 

and asking collaboration (Wiley). 5, 6 

Comes in in the fall very heavily, mostly from out West, frozen, having 

been in cold storage before (Mack) 236, 237 

Condemned in New York City in 1909, amountof 294 

Effect of cold stoia^ on (Utley) 143 

Experiments with, in cold stora^ (Allen) 124, 125 

For hoHdav trade, is sometimes shipped in ice in barrels by express or fast 

frei£;ht if not too long (McDaniel) 94 

Founa some in cold storage not in good condition: found turkeys black 

and decayed; excuse was, been forgotten (Garvan) 20 

Fowls in cold storaee from which entrails and crop not removed, under 

my observation; anould be prohibited (Brown) 291 

Freezing does not inhibit process of decay, though it greatly restricts it; 

freezing will not preserve indefinitely (Wiley) 9 

From examination 1 recommend inspection of, m cold storage (Garvan). . . 21 
Handled by us year ending June 30, 1910, 7,179,162 pounds; average time 

in storage about six months (packer, not named) «. 276 

Has been no systematic inspection of, at time or subsequent to killing: 

no instructions as to conditions of the slaughterhouse nor how should 

be picked and treated after slaughtering (Wiley) 11 

If overflood from Thanksgiving, it would probably be sold Christmas, and 

if not, would go in cold storage January ^McDaniel) 95 

If we receive any into cold storage which nas been exposed on holiday 

market, it is very limited; suppose 95 per cent has been expressly packed 

in West for purpose of freezing or been frozen in some other house before 

(Home) 99 
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Poultry— Oontinued. ^t^ 

In Hudson County larrost quantity of, placed in cold storage in Januarv, 
after holiday trade; nad been in cold storage before, taken out for holi- 
day trade, and returned ((Jarvan) 21 

In test at Center Market after killing, before putting in storage, animal 
heat was removed; put in same day ^Cook) 83 

Information secured by inspectors worked improvement in handling (ex- 
plained) (WUey) 13 

Inspectors have had knowledge of treatment after out of storage to have 
appearance of freshly killed (Wiley) 12 

Inspection should begin with seeing they are fit to kill (Wiley) 13 

Joboers place in cola storage or private boxes at point of distribution 
(Brownell) 194,196 

Killed and placed in cooling rooms, animal heat removed, packed the next 
day, placed in the chill room, loaded in car; large percentage goes to 
the commission men in the New York district (Brownell) 194 

Know nothing of history prior to receiving it; we inspect condition upon 
receipt; believe it would keep several years (Mack) 237 

Missouri, I think, is largest shipper of (Mack) 237 

More placed in storage in January than any other month; some are left- 
overs (Fitz-Randolph) 111,112 

My conclusion is that nine months in cold storage is limit, so far as chickens 
are concerned, without distinct impairment of flavor; but examinations 
at twelve months failed to reveal poisonous decomposition (Wiley) 8 

Not take very extensive inspection to control great centers as to chickens; 
tail end of market often bought by agents of cold storage (Wiley) 14 

Once thawed out, should not go back into cold storage (^lack) 238 

Only about 4 to 6 per cent goes into cold storage (Read) 86 

Purchased, killed, and proportion placed in storage by us monthlv, in 12 
months ending June 30, 1910 (Swift & Co.) : '. 271 

Quantity held in cold storage given as 100,000,000 pounds, valued at 
$45,000,000 (Becker) 184 

Quite large quantity carried by storage houses; we are not heavy carriers 
(McDaniel) 93 

Rarely remains over six or eight months in our warehouse (Utley ) 146 

Removal of any frozen product from cold storage and thawing accelerates 
decomposition; shoula be deemed adulteratea unless sold without thaw- 
ing (Wiley) 8 

Sale of, in District of C/olumbia (report of Committee on District of Colum- 
bia, Fifty-ninth Congres.^', first se^^ion, and of commissioners and of 
health officer) 294, 295, 296 

Samples of chicken from cold storage poorer appearance than fresh sample; 
thawing of fiber weakened power of resistance (Cook) 82 

Samples of fowl taken from storage; bacteriological te.^ts showed all unfit 
for use and about 10 tons were destroyed; mo<^t had been stored from 
three to six years (Johnson) 293 

Should have such supervision as Government has for meats (Fitz-Ran- 
dolph) ■.••.•--. 1^^ 

Skin IS its protection, if scalded you destroy nature's covering; if shipped 
before frozen must be put in properly cooled cars (Wiley) 13 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer, name not given) . 289, 290 

Storage begins August (letter from Campbell) 172 

Stored by us would average three or four months (Brownell) 195 

Taken out of storage by retailers before Thanksgiving; some is frequently 
soaked in water lor thawing, makes look plump and increases weight ana 
results in superficial bacterial infection (Fitz-Randolph) Ill 

That in cold storage now (May) is for summer consumption, placed there 
last fall; very little intended for Thanksgiving and Christmas is frozen; 
left-over goes to cold storage to save it (AIcDaniel) 94 

Thawing of, is for purpose oi deceiving (Wiley) 1 8 

Two methods of bringing to market, one shipping alive and slaughtered 
at point of consumption; the other killing at point of production, putting 
in cold storage, and shipping in refrigerator cars (Wiley) 7 

Very little killed in New Jersev goes into cold storage; mostly to New York, 
Philadelphia, and cities in New Jersey (Fitz-Randolph) 112 
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Poultry — Continued. 

We hired space in cold storage, Center Marketj every three months we re- 
moved samples of chickens and quail, subjected them to tests and to 

jury, they not knowing which was storage article (Cook) 80 

We ourselves kiUed chickens and placed them in cold stortige with many 
other substances, and so had complete history in each case until exam- 
ined in laboriitories; came to conclusion no perceptible deterioration of 
flavor in three months ; deterioration in taste at end of six months (Wiley). 7, 8 
We receive for storage only; do not act as commission merchants (Mack) . . 288 
Which has been stored is exposed for sale daily and put in ice oox over 
night; after holidays consiaerable surplus returned to storage; some s^ 

at loss rather than return to stora^ (fitz-Randolph) lU 

Wi^ bill like this could give practically as good from cold storage as fresh 

(Wiley) 15 

Poultry, eggs, and butter stored in 1909 in United States valued at $600,000,000. 293 
Ptankard, Carlton D., president New York Wholesale Fish Dealers' Astoola- 

Hon; testimony of 257 

Cold storage — 

Do not think has enhanced value of article beyond carrying charge . . 261 
Plants scattered idl along Atlantic coast at producing stations put up 

to freeze fish in; they freeze salt-water fish 269 

Pish— 

Consum}>tion of is increasing and supply increasing 262 

Description of catching^ moving, and treatment of 257, 258 

Fresh, are frozen for bait on quite a large scale in Provincetown 262 

Frozen; are never packed in cracked ice 260 

In Canada Government encourages erection of freezing plants, paying 

a bonus 262 

In cold storage under proper conditions will remain perfectly whole- 
some for long time 260 

No combination among dealers; but is competition 261 

Not advisable to restore to storage after taken out; do not believe it is 

done 261 

One concern I am interested in in Buffalo, N. Y., has cold-storage 

plant for own use exclusively; capacity about 100 tons 259 

Our business fresh fish exclusively; we catch our fish to a large extent 

at Port Clinton, Ohio; kinds of, given 257 

Seldom any occasion for handling after placed in storage until taken 

out; in most cases put in boxes in addition to coating of ice 260 

Should be inspected .^ 260 

Should say average time kept between catching and delivering to 
consumer three or four davs; cold-storage fish, should say average 

time kept in storage from three to nine months 259 

There may be frozen in New York City in average year possibly 

5,000,000, pounds 258 

Very large number of retailers ; no facilities for cold storage 260 

Very slight supply of salmon on Atlantic coast 263 

We send to wnolesalers only; we have small freezii^ plant in Port 

Clinton 258 

Inspection J favor 260 

Precoolmg stations recommended (Brownell) 202 

Ptomaine poisoning from cold-storage chicken and whitefish (Crumbine) 290 

Ptomaine poisoning, while article is frozen even longer than nine months 

scarcely any danger of (Wiley) 17 

Pore-food law: 

Cases in hands of United States attorneys not yet adjudicated, including: 
Criminal cases — desiccated, frozen, and liquid eggs, and ice cream 

(WUey) 78 

Seizure cases — crystal, desiccated, evaporated, and frozen eggs, and 

desiccated egg product (Wiley) 77 

Covers cold-storage products and their inspection, but bill being consid- 
ered would give more rigid control (Wiley) 12 

Have secured convictions for selling goods that were prefectly wholesome 
as if they were fresh (Wiley) 12 
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Pui^food law— Continued. ^H^- 

Ljflt of judgments rendered under, for (Wiley) — 
Adulteration of — 

Cream 73,74 

Eggs 63,66 

£Yax>orated eggB 68 

Ice cream 60 

Liquid eggs 69 

Mdk 50,52,53,55,56,57,68,69,61 

Misbranding of — 

Beer 70,72 

Butter 74,75 

Condensed milk 60 

Eggs 65 

Under it have secured number of convictionB because products have been 
filthy, putrid, or decomposed (Wiley) 12 

Q. 
Quail. {SeeBiidQ.) 

R. 

Bead, Albert X., secretary American Warehousemen's Association and presi- 
dent Secnzlty Storage Co., Washington, D. C. ; testimony of 84, 160 

Bill, amendment desired ; dried fruits, peas, beans, and macaroni should 

be allowed in storage longer than a year 89 

Butter — 

Number pounds of, on storage in 30 warehouses first of each month 

1908 and 1909 150 

Number pounds of, on storage in 30 warehouses first of each month 

from June 1, 1908, to May 1, 1910 151 

Cold storage — 

Assent to bill reasonably regulating cold storage and inspection; con- 
dition of food going in most valuable provision; if marked should 

be date of killing 84 

Butter; amoimts we carried Mar. 1 and Apr. 1, 1910; all stored for 

hire, showing 7,000,000 pounds taken out in month of March 86 

Chicago cold-storage houses ship some goods to our cold-storage plants; 
we do not knowhow long they have been in storage ; we have no mspec- 

tion 88 

• List of over 100 articles kept in; think impossible to get quantities 90 

Meats; maximum time kept in, believe six months; if longer, accidental; 
large proportion much leaa; no difference between beef, pork, and 

sheep 85 

No objection to requiring parties sending us products from storage to 

state how long it has been in 88, 89 

Number of, in United States in the hundreds 86 

Only about 4 to 6 per cent of butter, poultry, and eggs go into 86 

There are 30 public warehouses of American Warehousemen's Associa- 
tion 86 

Do not know where commodities go when taken from us 85 

Eggs- 
Number cases of, 30 dozen each, on storage in 30 warehouses first of 

each month 1908 and 1909 150 

Number cases of, on storage in 30 warehouses first of each month, 

Apr. 1, 1908, to Mar. 1, 1910 150 

Usual period of carrying in cold storage alwut nine inontlip 87 

Inspection — 

No objection to, or marking 89 

W^hen entering cold storage, worth niort* than anything in bill 87 

Meats — 

Maximum time kept in cold storage believe six months; if longer, acci- 
dental; large proportion much less 85 

Not 10 per cent stored; of all goods stored wouldn't amount to half of 

1 per cent 87, 88 

We are cold-storage people renting space: do not own commodities 85 
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Pa<«. 
Beeve, Carlton H., manager of B. F. Cummins Co., Chicago, HI. ; testimony of. 151 
Dating — 

Could not tell whether my method would be practical in labeling 

meats 159 

Perforating machine for dating or otherwise marking labels, ta^, and 
wrappers used in packing or marking food products; descnption, 

cost of, and names of some concerns using 151-159 

Refrigerator cars, temperature should, say, 35 to 40 degrees (Buirows) 206 

Registration. (See Dating.) 
Restorage, opposed to: 

[Evans) 103 

Fitz-Randolph) 110 

Mack) 238 

[Swift A Co.) 266 

S. 

Saunders, Wm. D., dairv and food commissioner, Virginia ^written statement): 
H Favor bill; food, conoition of. when entering storage ana temperature main- 

P tained in, factors to be considered; time limit of one year too long 291 

Sausage. (See Meats.) 

Shad. (^etfFish.) 

Sheep. (See also Meats and Mutton.) 

Aggregate number of carcasses killed during year ending June SO, 1910; 

proportion placed in cold storage (Swift & Go.) 269 

Detail of killing at our plants year ending July 2, 1910, and proportion held 

in storage 273, 274 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; amount placed in storage; time 

in storage (Cudahy Packing Go.) 281,282 

Killed b V us year ending June 30, 1910, each month and percentage placed 

in cola storage; minimum and maximum time in (Hammond Go.) 274, 275 

Killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; percentage placed in storage; 

minimum and maximum time in (packer, not named) ;. 276 

Sheep and lambs killed by us year ending June 30, 1910; amount placed in 

storage; time in storage (Morris & Go.) 278 

Sinclair, Robert S. ; pork and beef packing; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; testimony of.. 43 

Bill: practically impossible to brand the meat that goes into cure 46, 47 

Branch houses are m Des Moines, Davenport, Dubuque, and Glinton (de- 
scription of, and quantities sent to); none freezes meat 45, 46 

Gold storage — 

Inspection when meat goes in as important as when it comes out. ... 47 

Left-over products put in in condition that ought not to be in 47 

Do all our own killing; nrom 500 to 800 cattle per week 43 

Meats — 

Inspection when go into cold storage as important as when come out. . 47 
Liufge markets in cities put left-overs in cold storage for purpose of hav- 
ing salted or corned or dried .• 47 

Longer kept better, within certain limits 47 

Most of our pork is cured; after killed it is put in chilled rooms and held 

for about 60 hours, then cut and put into the cellars in cure 44 

Very small part of our pork goes into cold storage 45 

We cure the greater part of our product 46 

We freeze beef cuts and sometimes pork cuts, pork loins, beef loins, and 

^ ribs; time carried depends on market, not over ei^ht months at outside. . 44 

We freeze fresh a small portion of our product; beef livens we freeze and ship 

almost immediately in refrigerator cars 44 

We freeze some fresh meats m Ghicago 46 

We store in what I would call refrigerator space, a temperature above freez- 
ing, and hold in such storage not longer than a week unless under some 

special order horn a butcher 44 

Sinclair, T. M. & Go.^Gedar Rapids, Iowa (written statement): Meats; descrip- 

^ tion of certain, giving dates put into and taken out of storage 292, 293 

Stamping. (See Dating.) 
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Svlsbexf er ft Sons Ck>., Ohioago, HI.; written statement 272 

Anffwen to questions submitted by committee, giving detail of killing 
for year endinj^ July 2, 1910, and proportion of meats beld in cold 

storage, indudmg cattle, calves, sheep, and hogs 272, 278, 274 

Meats— 

Effect of cold storage on 272 

Seldom transferred from one cold storage to another, exception; never 

allowed to thaw before restoring 272 

Pork, products very seldom held in fxeezer great length of time; 60 to 90 

days probably maximum 272 

Bwift, Louis F., of Swift dk Co., letter from, toW. F. Burrows 266 

Swift ft Co., Ghicago, ni. ; written statement 266 

Answers to questions submitted at their reauest by committee, givinff ag- 
gregate number of carcasses and weight o! same of cattle, eheep, carves, 
anof hogs, and proportion placed in cold storage; minimum and maximum 

time in 269 

Butter- 
Aggregate quantity purchased and aggregate quantity held in cold 

storage; minimum and maximum time in 270 

Can be carried in stora^ without deterioration 15 months 266 

Purchased and placed m storage by us monthly, in 12 months ending 

June 30, 1910 271 

Cheese can be carried in storage without deterioration 18 months 266 

Cold storage, not injurious to g^oods put in fresh up to one year; large pack- 
ers put only fresh goods in 270 

Daily receipts and withdrawab; opposed to reporting 266 

Dating; time limit for meats of 12 months favored by us; but object to 
dating as impraotioable and expensive 266, 267 



AggregBLto quantity purchased and aggregate quantity held in cold 

storage; minimum and maximum time in 270 

Can be carried in cold storage without deterioration 11 montbs 266 

Purchased and placed in storage by us monthly in 12 months ending 

June 30, 1910 271 

Inspection; do not object to, as to sanitary condition of premises or of 

goods stored 266 

Meats — 

Can be carried in storage without deterioration one year 266 

Of different kinds slaughtered bv Swift & Co. and placed in storage' 

in each month for 1909 and 1910 270 

Poultry- 
Aggregate quantity of, killed for the year and total placed in cold 

storage; minimum and maximum time in 269, 270 

Can be carried in storage wi^out deterioration one vear 266 

Purchased, killed, and proportion placed in storage by us, monthly in 

12 months ending June 30, 1910 271 

Restorage, opposed to 266 

Slaughtering by, of beef, veal, mutton, hogs, and meats placed in storage 
in each month for 1909 and 1910 270 

T. 

Tennessee, office pure food and drug inspection, L. P. Brown (written state- 
ment): Fowls in cold storaee from which entrails and crop not removed, 
imder my observation; should be prohibited 291 

Time limit. (See Dating.) 

Turkeys. {See Poultry.) 

ITxner, F. G., vice president New York Mercantile Exchange and vice president 
XTmer-Barry Co., publishers New York Produce Beview, New York City; 

testimony of 210 

Cold storage — 

Measures sought to be passed in New Jersey and New York had they 

been enacted would nave practically destroyed the industry 211 

Objections to labeling products that have been in cold storage 213, 214 

Such branding as would insure knowledge of length of storage would 
greatly enhance cost 214 
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r, F. O., etc., testimoiiy of— Continued. 
Dating — 

lieraalation as to length of time goods held in storage in principle^ not 

objiected to, but would be extvemely difBcult 211 

limitation of period in Btoiage no aaauiance that products wane whole** 

some 213 

Limitation of period of permisaible storage not necenary so te as elEsct 

of holding upon markiet price is concerned 212 

Limitation of period of storage not neceamy, but not objecti0nable if 

fixed according to varying chaiacter of articles 211 

Wholesomeneos, nomcentive to cairy articles in storage until unfit £« 

consumption 212 

Vttey, Charles H., president Qninoy Cold Slofaga Co%, Bostsn, Xasa.; testi- 
mony of 127 

Bill— 

Government inspection recommended 130, 148 

Objections to; no arbitrary time limit should be set; obiections to 

labeUng 128»129,132 

Butter- 
Carload might contain some made loneer than other 149 

^ Massachusett's laigest sui^ly comes liram Western States,^ genenUy 

direct from manufacturers; very seldom comes frcMBci cold stoiage 148 

Total we stored last year, 15,000,000 pounds; average time we cairy it, 

four or five months 149 

Cheoie, many do not ripen to best eondition under two years 149 

Cold storage — 

AblessinR 189 

Alleged aousesin 143 

Articles from^ should not be sold as fresh 146 

As to companies carrying on, not owning goods in 145 

££fect on quality 143 

Functions of 140,141 

List giving receipt and delivery of goods at waiehouses, years ending 

Mar. aifor 1908 to 1910 (table) 77l37,138 

List of goods stored J over 100 different articles 136,137 

List of some 125 articles stewed in Boston warehouses of one company. . 140 
Not evidence to show that it has been in any way responsiDla for 

advancing prices 129 

Not sufficient evidence to show that it is responsible lor advancing 

prices 129 

Dating — 

Branding impracticable 144 

Date of production more important than date of storage 133 

No difficulty in branding, but it will entail great ezp^ise 136 

Eggs — 

Do not see how date of storage could reach consumer 134, 135 

Trade of New York and Boston, year ending Feb. 28, 1910 (table)... 142 
Inspection would impose no hardship 14(, 148 



As to amount of by-products we handle 148 

Carload might contam some killed longer than other 149 

Should say three-quarters come to us from out of State; refer to beef 

and mutton and fresh pork 148 

State does not inspect those we receive for storage, but they examine 

all at slaughterhouses; we have Government tags on these from out 

of State 147,148 

We examine to see whether in good condition; make no inquiry 

whether in cold storage before 147 

We stored during the year lust ending 4,000,470 pounds; average in 

storage would not exceed four months; maximum, six months 147 

Poultry, rarely remain over six or eight months in our warehouse 146 

V. 

Veal. (See also Meate.) 

Slaughtered by Swift & Go. and meats placed in storage in each month 
for 1909 and 1910 (Swift A Co.) 270 
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Veal — Continued . 

Spread in prices between producer and retailer (packer, name not 

riven) 289,290 

VeRetableB, as a rule not carried in storage longer than six to nine months 
(letter from Campbell) 172 

W. 

Waiden. Haxiy B., of Booth Fisheries Co., in Chioago ; testimony of 247 

Booth & Co. have houses in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston, and 
small place in New York; we bring some fish from the Lakes to our eastern 

houses ^ 260 

Pish- 
About 10 per cent only of all fresh-water fish are handled in frozen 

condition 250 

Average time from catching to freezing three to five hours 251 

Average time in storage from six to ten months; do not recall exceeding 

three years; do not believe that would be 5 per cent 247, 248 

Booth Co. freezes none in the East 250 

Booth Fisheries (>o. operate four private cold-storage houses, Chicago, 

Detroit, St. Paul, and Minneapolis; in addition have a number of 

private houses where simply use our own goods 248, 249 

Come from western fisheries to eastern refrigerators without being 

frozen during fresh fish season, from Mar. 15 until Dec. 15, packed in 

ice and boxes and cooline: cars 250 

Description as to how handled 251 

Frozen condition better to eat and more palatable than fresh fish 256 

Frozen, go out most rapidly during winter and early spring, before 

season opens 249 

Himdreds of dealers have individual small storage plants 248 

If salt-water fish were brought to a man in interior he would think it 

had begun to deteriorate when had not 256 

Improper care usually consists of improper icing 255 

Keep record of all our; kept in separate boxes, entered by allotment. 248 
May be in the country forty million or fifty million pounds on hand, 

the maximum 248 

Majority of bad, comes into cold storage where peddler or retailer sells 

half of quantity and puts rest in storage 252 

Maximum quantity we nave on hand varies from nine to fifteen million 

pounds 247 

Most is handled in bulk without being in cold storage 255 

Ninety per cent of Booth Co. business is fresh-water fish, away from 

the seaboard 250 

No dealers keep longer than have to 248 

Not returned to cold storage except passibly by retailers who take out 

more than can sell 249 

Old firm, A. Booth & Co., failed; reasons for, many carloads of their 

stock went to the fertilizer company; rest of stock went on market; 

that was in 1908 253,254 

Some cities maintain public inspectors; local laws 251 

Sometimes market sucn imp ssible to prevent keeping in storage 248 

Unscrupulous dealers will sell anything that is salable that they can 

get away with ; perhaps one large dealer who does things of that kind . 255 
Inspection — 

We have most elaborate, and regulation of fish in our local health law. 

New York 252 

We wish for through Agricultural Department 251 

Oysters; Booth Co. carry oysters temporarily in cold rooms, not fozen; 

no experiments in freezing yet 249 

Weber, F. C, chemist, Bureau of Chemistry, Department of Agricoltiire, 

Washington, D. C. ; testimony of 77 

Cold storage — 

Conducted experiments to determine when deterioration in meats 

would take effect; method 78 

Experimenting with fiph we found those we killed in laboratory much 

fresher than obtained at market 78 
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Weber, F. C, etc., testimony of — Continued. 
Gold storage — Continuea. 

In for undue time causes jQsh or eggs to contain little less food product; 

only thing we are trying to determine is the ammonia • 80 

Placed fresh meat in^ end of two months practically no change { in four 
months a slight difference; end of six months, slight deterioration; 

could not say as to healthfulness 78 

Deterioration, defines meaning of 80 



Examined when we put them in cold ston^ and when taken out at 
two, four, and six months, and we obtained an increase of 5 to 7 
cubic centimeters 6f iodine, which shows had deteriorated; defines 

meaning of "deterioration**^ 80 

Readily dfetect difference between fresh and stored; stored could be 

used for limited number of purposes 80 

Would say not fresh as low as six months in storage 80 

Fish- 
Deteriorates more rapidly than meats 78 

In cold storage; between two and four months very little difference 
shown; between four and six months deterioration begins to show 
more rapidly in proportion; would not say harmful to eat; not quali- 
fied to say as to nealthfulness 79 

Meats — 

Not fresh after in storage between six and nine months; if experiments 

had run longer could tell more 80 

Wholesomeness: 

Consumer has ample protection through States (Becker) 180 

Fish furnished during summer not as wholesome as that put in cold storage 

during spring and mil Treasons ^ven) (Mack) 233 

Food that tastes and smells good is wholesome (Wiley) 15, 16 

Investisation as to, was our main purpose; then it developed along other 

lines (Garvan) 28 

No incentive to carry articles in storage until unfit for consumption (Umer) 212 
Wiley, Dr. Haryey W., Chief Bureau of Chemistry, Department of A^cultnre; 

testimony of 6 

Cold storage — 

As to time limit of safety in .* 10, 17 

At present of voluntary agreement; no law of sanitary relations 14 

Baa-tasting food is unwh<Me8ome even if it contains no poison; to main- 
tain wholesomeness a strict limit is necessary-^nine months or 

twelve months or whatever limit is fixed 10,17 

Bill should be amended to provide that small frozen products be 

deemed adulterated if not sold frozen 9 

Can not detect change in flavor of products in three months and not 
certain to in six; out in nine plain that deterioration has taken 

place 17 

Can not tell quantity of any commodity in; not investigated that 14 

Chicken is an all-the-year-round proauct; don't believe cold-stored 

shad ou^ht to be allowed to be sold out of season 10 

Don't believe any reputable company would evade the law, but they 

would be glad of a law to guide them 11 

£g^ more likely to be unfit for, than poultry, as often put in without 

inspection 12, 13 

Found no uniform system of inspecting products which went into; 

practically anything not flagrantly decayed was accepted 6 

Freezing does not inhibit process ot decav, though it greatly restricts 

it; freezing will not preserve indefinitely 9 

Freezing to a certain extent impairs quality of flesh 9 

Generally asked average period and extreme periods of, and instituted 
method of examining products in. and comparing with same products 

fresh (further description of metnod pursued) . 6 

Goods should be in condition to go in; an important omission in bill.. 10, 11 
Great believer in ; wants placed on foundation giving people confidence 

in 9,11 

Have investigated effects of, upon decomposition, palatability, and 
wholesomeness of various articles, confining investigations to articles 
usually sold fresh to consumer; as to what investigations have 
embraced 5 
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Wiley, Dr. Harvey W., etc., testimony of— Continued. Pi0^ 

Gold 8toiage---Con tinned. 

Inspectors have had knowledge of treatment of poultry after out of 
storage to give appearance of freshly killed 12 

My conclusion is that 9 months is limit so far as chickens are con- 
cerned, without distinct impairment of flavor, but examinations at 
12 months failed to reveal poisonous decomposition 8 

No matter how short a time m, when product taken out deterioration 
will take place 17 

No uniform time as to holdinfi; articles in 6 

Product may go two years ana not be injurious to health, in sense of 
developing poison, and still be eatable; would rather eat it than 
starve 10 

Removal of any frozen product from, and thawing accelerates decom- 
position; poultry and fish should be deemed adulterated unless sold 
without thawing 8 

Tail end of market often bou^t by agents of 14 

Thawing of poultry and fish is for purpose of deceiving 8 

We ourselves killed chickens and placed them in cold storage with 
manv other substances, and so had complete history in each. case 
until examined in laboratories; came to conclusion no perceptible 
deterioration of flavor in three months; deterioration in taste at 
end of six months 7, 8 

With bill like this believes could eive fowls practically as good as fresh; 

same as to eggs, fish, game, and butter 15 

Deception, selling cold-storage tood for fresh; have had convictions in 
United States courts 16 



More likely to be unfit for cold storage than poultry, as often put in 

without inspection 12, 13 

With bill like this believe could give practically as good from cold 

storage as fresh 16 

Fish- 
Bill should be amended to provide that small frozen products be 

deemed adulterated if not sold frozen 9 

Does not believe cold-stored shad ought to be allowed to be sold out 

of season 10 

Removal of any frozen product from cold storage accelerates decom- 
position; should be deemed adulterated unless sold without thawing. 8 

Thawing of, is for purpose of deceiving 8 

With bill like this believe could give practically as good from cold 

storage as fresh ^ 16 

Investigation begun by sending circular to cold-storage wardiouses re- 
citing authority of Congress and asking collaboration 6 

Meats— 

As to not being served with outside fat 16 

Four weeks about as long as ought to be in cold storage 17 

Have not investigated storage of; that is under Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry 16 

Have seen in cold storage with whiskers on; not consider that mark of 

deterioration 15 

Poultry— 

As to whether it increases in weight where water is used in thawing;. . 18 
Bill should be amended to provide that small frozen products oe 

deemed adulterated if not sold frozen 9 

Bureau been studying killing, storage, and treatment of, with view to 
limiting interstate commerce in, which we can show are filthy, 

putrid, or decomposed 12 

Circular sent to cold-storage warehouses, reciting authority of Congress, 

and asking collaboration 5, 6 

Freezing does not inhibit process of decay, though it greatly restricts 

it; freezing will not preserve indefinitely 9 

Has been no systematic inspection of, at time or subsequent to killing; 
no instructions as to conditions of the slaughterhouse, nor how should 

be picked and treated after slaughtering U 

Information secured by inspectors worked improvement in handling 
(explained) 13 
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WJley, Dr. Harrey W., testimony of— Continued. 
Cold storage — Continued. 

Inqfiection abouM beepn with seeing tb^ are fit to kill IS 

Inspectors have had knowledge c^ treatment after mit of cold storage 

to have appearance of freshly killed IS 

My conclusion is that nine months in cold storage is limit so £eu* as 
chickens are concerned, without distinct impairment of flavor, but 
examinations at twelve months &iled to reveal poisonous decomposi- 
tion 8 

Not take very extensive inspection to control great centers as to chick- 
ens 14 

Removal of any frozen product from cold storage and thawing accele- 
rates decomposition; should be deemed adulterated unless sold with- 
out thawing 8 

Skin is its protection; if scalded you destrov nature's covering; if 

shipped before frozen must be put in properly cooled cars IS 

Thawing of, is for pur})06e of deceiving .'. 8 

Two methods of bringing, to market; one shipping alive and slaugh- 
tered at point of consumption; the other, killmff at point of produc- 

j;ion, puttine in cold storage, and shipping in refrigerator cars 7 

We ourselves Killed chickens and placed uiem in cold storage with 
many other substances, and so had complete history in each case 
until examined in laboratories; came to conclusion no perceptible 
deterioration of flavor in three months; deterioration in taste at end 

of six months 7, 8 

With bill like this could give practically as good from cold storage aa 

fresh 16 

Ptomaine poisoning, While article is frozen even for longer than nine 

months scarcely any danger of 17 

Pure food law — 

Cases in hands of U. S. attorneys not yet adjudicated, including — 

Criminal cases : Desiccatea, frozen, and liquid eggs, and ice cream. 76 
Seizure cases: Crystal, desiccated, evaporated, and frozen eggs, 

and desiccated egg product 77 

Covers cold-storage products and their inspection, but bill being con- 
sidered would give more rigid control 12 

Have secured convictions for selling goods that were perfectly whole- 
some as if they were fresh 12 

List of judgments rendered imder, for — 
Adulteration of — 

Cream 73, 74 

Eggs 68,66 

Evaporated eggs 68 

Ice cream 60 

Liquid eggs 69 

Milk 60,52,53,66,56,57,58,69,61 

Misbranding of — 

Beer 70,72 

Butter 74,75 

Condensed milk 60 

Eggs 65 

Under it have secured number of convictions because products have 

been filthy, putrid, or decomposed 12 

Wholesomcnesa— 

Food that tastes and smells good is wholesome 16,16 

Wilson, James, Secretary of Amcuiture; letters transmitting information in 
regaid to cases prosecuted under the pure-food law 48-77 
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